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THE NEXT MOVE OF THE REFORMERS. 


WheETHER are we first to witness the immediate , 
and total abolition of the Bread Tax, and a free | 
trade in the prime necessaries of life,—or a Na- | 
tional Combination, consisting of all denomina- | 
tions of Reformers, to obtain for every citizen | 
his constitutional right, the enjoyment of the | 
elective franchise ?—To this alternative we have 
fairly come. One or other of these things must 
take priority; and from present appearances 
we are led to conclude that, after all, the first 
in order must be a general agitation for com- 
plete Suffrage. The Free Trade party—the voice 
of the country, more properly, if ever it was de- 
cidedly uttered upon any question, has declared, 
that no compromise with the Monopolists can be 
submitted to; that nothing less will meet the exi- 
gency than absolute and unconditional repeal of 
the imposts upon the People’s food, and the knock- 
ing off of the fetters which trammel their industry. 
Now, the landowners and other monopolists will, 
we verily believe, as readily yield the Suffrage as 
surrender their darling monopolies. 

The respite craved by Sir Robert Peel, when he 
had the boldness to assume office, is fast hastening | 
to a close, and, doubtless, he now has his grand pa- | 
nacea prepared. We shall not be surprised to see | 
the strong head of a strong Tory Government, | 
compelling the great Duke of Buckingham himself 
to swallow the new Sliding Scale, for the concilia- | 
tion of the manufacturing and commercial interests. 
But will the barren victory of Peel over Bucking- | 
ham meet the necessities of those suffering interests, 
or the views of the earnest and thoroughgoing men 
who raised their voices against the Corn and 
Provision Laws at the late formidable gatherings, 
and emphatically declared that they will never rest 
satisfied till every vestige of those cruel, oppressive, 
impolitic, and unchristian monopolies, which grind | 
the poor and corrupt the rich, are for ever swept | 
away! Now, by what instrument or agency is this | 
to be accomplished 2 ¢ 








or, for that matter, from any Whig Government ? 


On the prorogation of Parliament, when Sir | 


Robert Peel had received the days of grace for 
which he prayed, and when the course which 
he must, of necessity, take, was pretty clearly in- 
dicated by the sort of men of whom he had formed 


_ (overnment, it was remarked in this publica- 
ion *“— 
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| chance. 


In the present state of the | Si caiiecaiia: salt Waal: aad 
representation, is it to be expected from any Tory, | © ot Paspey 





“Of the Corn-Law agitation abating there is little 
Hunger will keep it alive ; many pressing in- 
terests require that it should be continued ; and now it 
is openly encouraged by the late government. But 
although the Corn and other monopolies may be entitled 
at present to take precedence in point of date, there are 
principles to be agitated for of equal importance. The 
Tories, under the guidance of Peel and the pressure of 
necessity, may extinguish some of the grosser monopolies ; 
but neither Whigs nor Tories will, without a struggle, 
give the only effectual security for every Reform that is 
required—for the permanent means of all improvements, 
whether fiscal, commercial, or social—namely, a fair, full, 
and free representative system, which, besides redressing 
past grievances, may prevent the recurrence of similar 
injustice under some new name.” 

Such was then our deliberate opinion. Subse- 
quent events have but confirmed it ; and we have 
reason to know that such is now the opinion of 
many influential men among the middle classes, 
who but lately never looked to a time when they 
should become advocates and agitators for Univer- 
sal Suffrage. 

If the lree-Trade Middle-class party remain 
stanch to their principle of no compromise with 
the Monopolists, they must perforce be driven 
farther than this. It is satisfactory to know that 
they begin to perceive it is in the right direction in- 
sane Tory policy is driving them, when the denial 
of justice shall compel them to make common cause 
with their fellow-citizens. A few more weeks must 
show every reflecting man what is the only effec- 


‘tual remedy for the ills endured; the essential 


principle to be contended for, and also the wisdom 
of beginning at the beginning. It is in vain to 
consume time and strength in attempting to purify 
the stream while the fountain-head remains po!- 
luted. There is in this view much to console Corn- 
Law abolitionists, who are also Radical Reformers, 


| for the disappointment and defeat awaiting them 


after all the efforts that have been made,—and after 
the sufferings of the people and the ruin of manu- 
factures have been demonstrated beyond even the 
If ever public opinion 
was decidedly expressed on any one point, it is at 
this juncture against the Corn- Laws, and for their 
_instant repeal. The array of moral force, the jus- 
_tice and wisdom of the measure, and the urgent 
necessity of allaying the alarming discontents of 
the famishing millions, must have some influence 
even with the Monopolists; and yet we greatly fear 
that the prayers of the people will be, if not openly 
scouted, then eluded, and finally refused. 
But if the ruling class deny the cleims jur- 
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tice at this appalling crisis, on what motives will 
they ever yield? The aspect of the people of Britain 
at this moment more resembles that of the Ameri- 
cans at the breaking out of the Revolutionary 
War, or of the Irish Catholics when the Emanci- 
pation Agitation had reached the crisis which made 
Peel and Wellington quail, than anything in the 
recent history of political movements in this coun- 
try. There was great enthusiasm—hearty, honest 
enthusiasm for the Reform Bill; but that move- 
ment, if intense, was much less comprehensive than 
the present agitation. The Dissenting clergy took 
no active part in it, and the merchants and manu- 
facturers were divided—many of them, and nearly 
all the great ones, who are now free-traders, being 
then Tories. The Quakers held aloof—and now 
we have the wealthiest manufacturers courting the 
coéperation of the Chartist workmen ; and Joseph 
Sturge declaring, that nothing less ought to satisfy 
the people than the principle of equal rights, and 
every tax-paying Englishman enjoying his consti- 
tutional privilege—the elective franchise. 

Classes as well as persons that held apart during 
the Reform agitation, are now united and active 
against those monopolies which, it should never be 
forgotten, only exist through the vicious constitu- 
tion of Parliament. The great gatherings of Dis- 
senting ministers and other delegates, representing 
the intelligence, the industry, the whole manufac- 
turing capital, and much of the other property of 
the country, will hardly, we imagine, be described 
us tumultuary assemblies, where mobs of turbulent 
workmen are inflamed by the harangues of seditious 
demazogues. We have no Cobbetts nor Hunts in 





these days,—useful, rough pioneers as they were, in 
the march of improvement. Yet this imposing array 


of justice, and enforced by the unprecedented dis- | 
tress of the country, will be baffled, or openly 
resisted by a strong Tory Government and a sweep- | 
ing majority of the * Representatives of the People.” | 
Representatives of the People! Was ever grosser | 
mockery conveyed by that hackneyed phrase than | 
now! A few more days will exhibit the anomalous, 

and, we would tell Sir Robert Peel, the ominous | 
spectacle of two bodies of Representatives of the 
People sitting at the same time in London, now 
become a yearly and a needful custom: the one | 
body the undoubted Delegates of the People, sent 
up to support their claims and to watch for their | 
interests, responding to their needs and wishes ; and | 


| wanting. 
of moral force, resting on the immutable principles | 


theother setof Representatives, or thegreat majority 
of them, diametrically opposed to every object which 
these Delegates are sent to advocate. Which of 
these aggregations of men will the People consider 
their true Representatives? It is a strange sight, 
this same Chamber of Delegates, to which successive 
Governments, by the delay or denial of justice, are 
familiarizing the country. Would that we had one 
honest and fairly chosen House of Representatives 
instead of thetwo! The time is approaching to try 
for it:—the era of a widely-based, united National 
Movement, resting upon the simple principle of the 
equal enjoyment of the Suffrage. The organization 
of this movement—that of the united People against 
the Oligarchs and Monopolists—ought not to be lost 
sight of by the Delegates about to assemble in 
London, and who, in anticipating the sure defeat of 
their main object, ought to have something to fall 
back upon. The sooner, for this purpose, that Sir 
Robert Peel is run up to the wall, and compelled 
to own that he, as the Minister of the landowners, 
can grant nothing commensurate to the wants of 
the crisis, the better. Every rag of delusion will 
then be stripped away, and every single-hearted 
lover of the country will then know what he has 
to expect,—and what to attempt for its salvation, if 
it may yet be saved. 

As leaders in such a movement as that which we 
contemplate, there are a few able and honest men 
in Parliament, and others who, though to its shame 
now out of it, are not lost to the cause. And to 
the Humes, Grotes, and Thompsons, are added a 
new class, powerful from moral weight, represented 
by such men as Joseph Sturge. Nor at this par- 
ticular time would zealous Whig auxiliaries be 
The energetic members of the Anti- 
corn-law League cannot surely sit down patiently 
under ignominious defeat, while every interest dear 


'tothem as men and citizens is menaced with ruin. 


There are, besides, cheering symptoms of renewed 
good-understanding between the Working-men and 
the Middle-Classes, whose objects and interests, 
rightly understood, are one. Neither of them want 
the sagacity to perceive that their jealousies and 
dissensions augment the temporary strength of the 
common enemy of both classes. From the blending 
of these kindly and natural elements may we not 
hope for that glorious aggregation of moral force 


which, by first securing to every citizen his con- 


stitutional rights, will best promote the security 
and wellbeing of the entire community ? 





THE SONGS OF 


THE MONTHS. 


NO, IL.——THE SONG OF FEBRUARY, 


Coem hearkaune toe mee, loteby toe ye, 
Chaunte y* songes of moine pleasaunte famyle : 
Moun bee youre fennes whil garnishe oure gle, 
Mirthlesse ment benizon fyttefullie. 
Johannes: Prior of Broomwicham, 


Weave, weave me a chaplet that’s meet for my tears, 
Woe is me—woe is me—-woe is me! 


Weave, weave me a chaplet. The Vernal sprite hears : 
The snow-drop, the crocus, the starwort appears ; 
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The hellebore waited to see me and die, 
And sweet polyanthus peeps up at the sky ; 
So weave me a chaplet :—but why should I wear 
The emblems of gladness! My heart is all bare 
To the sleet and the tempest, and cold as the moor 
Where shivers and shakes the poor child of the boor. 
Submerged are the pastures,—the shepherds complain,— 
Clouds cover the mountains,—fast patters the rain,— 
J am wayward and weary, what can [ but mourn! 
Woe is me—woe is me—woe is me ! 
Bleak demons possess me, 
They howl round my walls ; 
No festivals bless me, 
No mirth in my halls : 
My days will be shortened, I haste to the bourne,— 
" Woe is me—woe is me—woe is me! 


What so painful as pleasure to hearts that bewail ¢ 
Woe is me—woe is me—woe is me ! 
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In the sky there is splendour—moths spangle the vale ; 
There is song in the woodlands, and joy in the gale ; 
There is life in the waters—there’s warmth on the hill ; 
The robin forsakes me—the tit ’s at the rill ; 
The noisy rook waketh the hoary-faced morn ; 
The plover returneth—the sheep leave the corn. 
But wherefore this rapture! My wet weeds will bring 
Back the wild winds of winter ; thou mockest me, Spring. 
Though thy voice fills the air in the tardy noon-shine, 
Dun morning and evening still echo but mine. 
If I breathe, thy fair blossoms are icy and dead,— 
Woe is me—woe is me—woe is me ! 
They pass from the meadows 
Like hope that deceives, 
Ere dance to their shadows 
The merry green leaves. 
Fit emblems to furnish my premature bed. 
Woe is me—woe is me—woe is me ! 





J. A. O, 





THOUGHTS ON ANNIVERSARIES. 


BY A MIDDLE-AGED GENTLEMAN, 


Tneage of forty, although, unquestionably, respec- 
table, is, in some points, not a very comfortable one. 
The mere animal spirits have become less buoyant, 


less engrossing; the intervals of reflection, undis-_ 


turbed by passion, are longer; and the portion of 


threescore years and ten which is to ensue, looks por- | 
tentously shorter than that which has passed. The | 
close seems just at hand, and, like Master Barnar- 


dine, we have not made up our minds to be hanged. 
Anniversaries of the new year, and other anniver- 


saries, which, at an earlier period, before the con- | 
sciousness that we must die was awakened within 


us, (for whatever young people may be taught to 


say, they cannot feel the necessity of dying,) were | 


so very pleasant, become now impertinent reminis- 
cences. They are hints that the years which re- 
main are few as well as short. It is a passing 
twinge which we get over; the rude ceremony of 
crossing the line; and rougher to the sense than 
even shaving with tar and a notched hoop of rusty 
iron. But it is passing, and when over, we buckle 
to the business of life again, fancy we have taken 
& new lease of existence, and with every succeeding 
year calculate upon a greater number of years to 
come. 

Hence the age of forty, or a year or two on 
either side of it, is guilty of more absurd pranks 
than any other. It is the age at which the mazi- 
mum of suicides is committed. It is the age at 
which, during the palmy days of saintly asceticism, 
men were most liable to take a fancy to shut them- 
selves up in cells, and fast and scourge themselves. 
Of the two foolish periods of life—that in which men 
hegin to think love the business of life, and that in 
which most men begin to think it less important— 
the latter is indubitably the more absurd. The 
lover does not pretend to be anything more than 
the slave of an instinct. He is drunk with the 
fermentation of his own being ; without the aid of 
wine or opium, he plays more eestatic gambols 
than the wine-bibber, and revels in more volup- 
tuous and gorgeous visions than the opium-eater. 
He wastes time—he throws away opportunities— 


| death, in pure gaieté de cour. He is enjoying the 
| moment with his whole soul, and knows not, believes 
not in the existence of the next. But the follies of 
the middle age are the more grotesque from their 
aping theairsof“wisdom, gravity, profound conceit.” 
The fool who blows out his brains because for- 
mer pleasures begin to pall upon his taste, or be- 
cause he feels that his first prime has been 
wasted in dilapidating, instead of accumulating 
stores that may support the winter of his life, and 
misdoubts his ability to make up for lost time, 
looks upon his jaded feelings as a sense of truth 
| resulting from experience. The coward who seeks 
to anticipate the punishment which he is conscious 
his selfishness and wilfulness have merited, by tak- 
ing the whip into his own hand, piercing and casti- 
gating his body till he lashes himself into a state 
of inflated vanity more dangerous than the first, 
thinks he has learned wisdom. There is fulness 
of life about the follies of the young; but the fol- 
lies of the more advanced period are cold, sha- 
dowy, unsubstantial as the gibbering phantas- 
mata, half will-o’-the-wisps, half Scotch mists, that 
sough and whistle in the rounded periods of Mac- 
pherson. 

To take an example or two:—The follies of 
Don Quixote (who, we take it, is the most respect- 
able fool on record on the wintry side of forty) 
excite alternately laughter and commiseration, 
The folly of Charles V.,sick of the world in which he 
had played so stirring a part, seeking relief from the 
emptiness of his own coward soul, in mumming ob- 
sequies, which should give him a foretaste of how he 
was to be spoken of after death, excites only a 
languid contempt. But the pranks of Romeo and 
Mercutio are no laughing matters—we may laugh 
with, not at the latter. And it is even doubtful 
whether they are objects of pity. Up to the mo- 
ment of their last brief pang, their career is one of 
rich enjoyment: Mercutio can scarcely be con- 
vinced that he is dying ; his soul takes flight in a 
jest ; and if Romeo whine through the whole five 
acts, why, he whines because he takes pleasure in 





he quarrels with those he loves best—he rushes upon 


whining. 
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It is on this account that middle-aged people are 


‘ 


«) out of place in the merry-makings of annual | 


festivals. The animal hobble-de-hoy, between boy 
and lad, is an awkward Jout sure enough, but not 
one-half so absurd as the intellectual hobble-de-hoy 


' 


/ mined. 


3 i 
between voung and old man. He sits abstracted and , 
grave amid the happy; either increasing their sport | 


by furnishing them with a laughing-stock, or cast- 
ing a chill damp on their gaiety, or, at best, having 
his presence forgotten. 
nay make him a good companion for the moment ; 
hut he cannot be happy with “ malice prepense.” 
Burns has caught this truth, with his usual happy 


An unforeseen excitement | 


necessity of its nature. 


or the nightingale’s full tide of song; or anything 
bright, buoyant, and happy, that is so by the 
The ripened man possesses 
his subject, and makes of it what he has predeter- 
Our interest in the poetry of a young 
poet is mainly personal ; as in the case of Keats, 
whose fancies and even rhymes led him where 
they would ; or Kirke White alternately pale and 
hectic-flushed ; or Byron pouring out his own 
feclings of the moment. In poets of a more ad- 


'vanced age, it is the subject that engrosses us, 


justinct, ina picture of new-year festivities, painted | 


with more perfect gusto than has ever been accom- 
plished by any other artist :— 


“ That merry day the vear begins, 
They bar the door on frosty winds ; 
The nappy reeks wi’ mantling ream, 
And sheds a heart-inspiring steam ; 
The luntin’ pipe, and sneeshin’ mill, 
Are handed round wi’ right gude will; 
The cantie auld folks crackin’ crouse, 
The youny anes rantia’ through the honse,- 
My heart has been sae fain to see them, 
That I for joy hae barkit wi’ them.” 


There are none of your ambiguities here—none 
of those whose habitual feeling is akin to that of 
the poor fellow, who, having just received sentence 
of death, is stunned for the moment,—but genuine 
ofd people and young people. As already hinted, 


| 
| 


“The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle’? nowhere 
appears in his poems. Milton only once or twice 
refers to himself in his great epics; and sume 
allowance may be made for his isolated position, 
amid a busy throng, forcing self back upon him ; 


/and as for Shakspeare, there is so little of the 


author in his plays, one could almost fancy them 


' produced by the same power which produced thi.t 
society of which they are a counterpart, without 
‘the intervention of any mere human mind. 


The same distinctive character may be traced in 


the decds of the active spirits, who, as logicians, 


politicians, or Warriors, aspire to mould and direct 
the course of social events, according to their 
views, The young are theoretical and imaginative, 
and work by the contagious influence of their 
enthusiasm: the mature bring the stores of infor- 


“mation, the faculty of discriminating character, 


however, the uncomfortable feeling is but of short | 


duration. It is the pang which attends every 
* state of transition,” (as physiologists, ceologists, 
and other o/ogzsts, term it,) whether that transition 
take place in organic or inorganic bodies, in com- 
munities or individuals, and be effected by volcanic 
nvency, advance in vears, reform bills,or the last and 
ost startling transition, death itself. Our periods 
of gloom are as brief as our periods of rapture ; 
and busy life Is the spear of Achilles, possessed of 
the double power of inflicting and curing wounds, 
© The earth has me again!” exclaims Faust, when 
rudely awakened from the rapt dream of super- 
natural power; and often have we to thank the 
earth, and its routine of cares and duties, that 
absorbs our attention, leading it away from dwell- 
Ing upon a prospect so much more extensive than 
its power of comprehension, as to look like vacancy, 
and deaden the heart with a sense of unreality and 
preternatural loneliness. We bite our lips, shrug 
our sioulders, shake off the dull weight of thought 
with an effort, and in a short time are as cheerfully 
engrossed with our usual pursuits as if it had never 
crossed us, 


Phis is the turning point in a man’s life, which 


the patience resulting partly from the abated 
impetuosity of youth, and the knowledge that he 
who waits longest has the advantage, and the 
dogged pertinacity of will, engrained and hardened 
by vears, to bear upon those with whom they have 
tv deal, and conquer them against their will. It is 


among the young that we are to seek for the 


apostles of a pure and imaginative faith, which, by 
awakening the sympathies of those to whom it is 
preached, can make for a time their aspirations as 
unsullied and lofty as its own ; and the memory 
of which, haunting the intervals of their passion- 
fever dreams, may serve as a monitor leading back, 
after every aberration, to truth and holiness. It 
is among the young that we are to look for the 
efhcient advocates of any great social change, for 
Which the course of events has ripened society, and 


the mode of effecting which has been devised by 


older heads. Theirs is the energy which, never 
flagging, is urgent “in season and out of season,” 


_and the contagious enthusiasm which wins converts 


decides whether he is to leave anything of his head | 


and handiwork that will convey to posterity a 
notion of his powers. There is an essential differ- 
ence between the works produced by men. before 
and after this period of life. The man not arrived 
at middle age is possessed by his subject : he is an 
instrument or an object of contemplation—a thing 
of nature, akin to the rushing of a river, 
sparkle of ocean ruffled by 


an unclouded 


or the 
a light breeze, beneath 


’ 
9? ‘ : ) 
SUD——LLlC tare elie wee. ducer: Kruas, 
,. ’ 


among the half-instructed. It is to the voung that 
we are to look for those conquerors who have 
turned the matured powers of a nation to the 
pursuit of foreign sway, and cheered them on to 
perseverance, when baffling events deadened the 
hopes and paralyzed the efforts of their followers. 
But it is to the old that we must look to evolve in 
their closets those abstract truths which are to be 
preached from the house-tops by the young ; to 
devise those modes of organization, which, for ages 
after they are laid in dust, are to be the mould in 
Which society is cast; or to accumulate those 
materials for a colossal and protracted struggle, 
Which some young and ardent soldier is to turn to 
account. It might startle the prejudices of some, 
to name the individuals who fall under the class of 
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t , 
»orality ; but whoever will recall to memory his 


favourites amony those who have advocated social | 
ameliorations, pre-supposing a change for the better | 


in the habitual opinions and feelings of individuals, 
will find that the most active and influential por- 


tion of their life has been from twenty to thirty- | 


tive. This Was the ave of the most powerful 


JHOUGITS ON ANNIVERSARIES, 


\e efficient teachers of a pure and hich-toned shores of the straits of the fortieth year. It is not 


every one who keeps in the field who can be looked 
upon as having escaped. There are some men 
whose intellect does not grow with years, and who, 
at sixty, as at sixteen, are boys in regard to their 
treasured experience,—boys in regard to the exten- 
sion of their views,—boys in everything but the 


fulness, freshness, and sincerity of youth. Envi- 


leaders in the French Revolution: this was the | 


age of your Alexanders and Napoleons. 
Alexander would have come in vain, had not his 
wily and experienced father prepared before-hand 
the materials with which he had to work ; and 
Napoleon merely reunited the shattered frame- 
work of that army, as a part of which he had been 
educated. He recruited its ranks with fierce ener- 
etic revolutionists, and hurled the might of what 
had been organizing for centuries at paralyzed 
Europe. And our most active and eloquent advo- 
cates of the liberal cause at this moment, in this 
country, What are they doing! One and all of 
them retailing small portions of Benthamiusm ;— 
and would that they would take the trouble to 
make themselves acquainted with his system as a 
whole, instead of merely picking out what suits 
their purpose for the mument, and as often mis- 
applying it as otherwise. 

If men would but reflect that all tastes and 
faculties have their appropriate sphere of useful 
action, and that every age has its peculiar duties ! 
Forty is a dangerous age for patriots. ‘The young 
man is sucked, noways reluctant, into the vortex 
of politics. With limited partial views of what 
can be done, and with the unbounded confidence 
in his own powers, suggested by the thrill of their 
unfelding one after another, he fancies that all 
thacis to be achieved May be accomplished by a 
brief strong eflort. The very vagueness of his con- 
ceptions of the task he has taken in hand is one of 
the secret sources of his energy. As he advances 
in years and experience, the extent of the field of 
action, the length of time necessary for its perform- 
ance, grow upon him with the rapidity of Jonah’s 
gourd, The unreasonable anticipations of his 
younger friends strike him as proofs of their igno- 
rance—their impatience, as proofs of their wanting 
the self-control and patience, which are main 
Secrets of success. Forgetting that he was once as 
they are, he becomes a harsh and captious critic, 
and, instead of their more experienced adviser, the 
object of their suspicion and opposition. He feels 


But 


able enough creatures some of them are, and there- 
fore to be admired, were they not such bores and 
interrupters of work. These are your men, who, 
being able to make a neat little speech at a public 
meeting or dinner, and incapable of conceiving 
anything beyond, and gifted, moreover, with an 
equable flow of animal spirits, and possessed of at 
least a competent fortune, take a part in political 
business, for the same reason that others go to the 
opera. ‘They are rather averse to seeing anything 
accomplished by their party, as it interferes with 
their habitual routine, and puts them out. They 
seck to cherish the complacent feeling that they 
are important persons, and object to anything that 
will render it unnecessary to go through the forms 
which they have mastered by incessant practice. 
They could go on singing the same monotonous 
verse to all eternity, delighted with the melody of 
their own voices. These are the most dangerous 
tools of the jobbers who attach themselves to all 
parties. They are your * fine old Whigs,” who 
have actively and consistently supported their 
party for so many years :—they are your “ disinter- 


_ested politicians who have no private ends in view,” 


' 


his power lessened in proportion as his sense of the | 


difheulties to be overcome increases. He loses heart, 

and subsides into a sceptical sneerer at everything 

and every person: or he says, since no general 
} oe 


, 
a POU 


is to be accomplished, why may not [ as well 


as others take a share in what private good is | 


voing ; and sinks down into a tool of those who 
‘ive by abuse, and a participator in their wages. 


as if a man who did not need money, wanted 
energy to aspire to power, and whose effeminate 
vanity is tickled with trifles which could gra- 
tify ho one else, were disinterested :—these are 
the Nestors, held out as men of ripe experience to 
raw boys, for whom the ery of “ Wilkes and 
Liberty” has as much of the charm of novelty as 
* The Charter,” when suspicions are to be insinu- 
ated against those who are dissatisfied with the 
“managers” of a party for idly “beating time” with 
their feet instead of advancing. One is tempted, 
on seeing theatres converted for a time into tem- 
ples for the worship of such monkey-gods, to wish 
that they had had a little less of that consistency 
which is their only merit ; they do the cause of 
right so much harm by continuing in the ranks, 
that in them ratting would be a virtue. How 
much the Liberal cause in Middlesex would be 
benefited were Byng to follow Burdett ! 

One cannot have everything in this world; or, as 


_ the proverb expresses it—* You can’t eat your cake, 


and hare your cake.” It is possible, by means of 
a hot-house, to force plants into more early de- 
velopinent; but it is not possible, by any means, 


to give plants, RO forced, the prolonged life of those 


which have reached maturity by a more tedious 


And this melancholy stripping off of “the glitter- | 


i Ld 


the fruit of experience, 


“raiment of honest Bunyan, he calls wisdom— 


It is, indeed, but a small portion of those who | 


have heen active patriots before forty, who have 
suff “ 


the moral Seylla and Charyhdis which line the 


iclent stamina to steer unshipwrecked between 


growth. The most useful statesmen are those who 
are past the meridian of life; and it will generally be 
found that the most distinguished are those who, 
if they have turned their attention at all to public 
business before ihe age of forty, have had their 
powers but lightly tasked. Our Luthers and Crom- 
Wells have always been of ripe years before they 


, buckled to the tasks fer which they seein to have 
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been sent into the world. There is a inost over- 
powering monotony of mediocrity in the exhibitions 
of the existing race of British statesmen; and there 
is something in the existing organisation of political 
society that threatens to perpetuate the evil, It is 
an expensive amusement to become a member of 
parliament. The whole form and pressure of the 
system makes it so. Men are selected for the 
employment, not because they have a liking for it, 
or the necessary talent, but because they can afford 
it. The concentration of large fortunes, in the 
hands of a few, limits the range of choice. As 
these compulsory servants of the public grow in 
vears, they grow in indolence,—more especially, 
since constituencies have become somewhat more 
difficult to be satisfied with their members’ perfor- 
mances, and seek for substitutes. No sooner does 
a voung man of property escape from school than 


he is laid hold of by the parliamentary conscription, | 
flattering and delightful to his friends and cronies 


The extremely juvenile appearance of a large pro- 
portion of the members of the British legislature, 
reminds one of the infant incarnation of the Lama 
in Thibet. This precocious breaking into labour 
causes the most promising lads to break down long 
before they reach a mature age. It is melancholy 
—it is cruel in the extreme: but, in a country 
where so much opposition is offered to any propo- 
sal to protect the gristle of children from dispropor- 
tionate bodily labour, what hope is there of saving 
the unknit intellect from being overtasked / If 
“the public’ do not feel for physical sufferings, 
which all can appreciate, it is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that they will svinpathize with mental suf- 
ferings, which can only be conceived by those who 
have minds of their own. 

Azitators of ten vears’ standing, however, like 
mvselfy even though they may flatter themselves 
that they have escaped the dangers that lie in am- 
bush for middle-aged patriots, have at least learned, 
that our hold on the future is precarious and un- 
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certain, and that the present moment ceases to exist 


even while we are in the act of naming it. They 
anchor themselves on the past: of its memories no 
power can rob them. [Thus I rambled on ina 
reverie, into which the sight of an eariy copy of 
Tait’s New Year’s number, Iving uncut on the table, 
had thrown me.| Leaving to younger men the 
excitement of the ball, which has, to such an extent, 
superseded the more homely joys of first-footing, 
they love to congregate at seasons like the present, 
to draw out, like sympathetic inks, beneath the 
cheering influence of a good fire and genial glass 
of whiskyv-punch, the somewhat faded colours of 
earlier adventures, and by comparing notes to ren- 
der the picture more complete. The deep-toned 
bell, which is just tolling the last hour of the de- 
parting vear, conjures up, in my recollection ... 

{ But the Reminiscences of the Middle-aged 
Gentleman, pleasant, doubtless, to himself, and 


of auld langsyne, may, perchance, be of less mo- 
ment to the readers of this Magazine, until a 
point is reached of great and general concernment— 
when came his tuast of the evening, | ‘ Prosperity 
ro Tarrs Macazine”’—the child and champion of 
the era, which dates from the meeting of the Citi- 
zens of Edinburgh, to congratulate the French 
people upon their heroic deportment on, and after, 
the Three Days. The minds—multifarious in unity 
—which build up this intellectual structure, need 
fear no such scrutiny as has been instituted in the 
above remarks, Undeterred by delay—unseduced 
by languor—thev stand true to their faith, and 
persist in treading the onward path. Less sanguine 
of immediate results, they are not the less certain 
of ultimate triumphs; for theirs will be no victory 
clouded by sympathy for the defeated, inasmuch as 
their opponents must share in its fruits. They 
possess the equanimity without the humdrum of 
A MippLe-aGep GENTLEMAN! 





SPECIMENS OF 


MODERN 


ROMANCE, 


NO. IL.—THE COCKNEY NAUTICAL. 


MONKEY ISLAND: 


\ YANKEE YARN, , 


FROM THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE LATE COLONEL CROCKETT. 


Strotiise “down East” one fine morning, I stum- 
bled over a square-built Yankee sailor, who, with 
his hands in his canvass trousers, was carelessly 
leading along a monkey attached to a chain. 

“ Want to buy a monkey, ver honor "inquired 
the son of Neptune, regarding me witha pair of 
twinkling gray eves, and squinting all the time 
like a necromantic owl, 

“ You've got a smart animal there, [ guess,” 
said I, chucking the individual a chestnut, which 
he began forthwith to devour with the glutton- 
ous rapacity which distinguishes monkeys who 
are entirely dependent on voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

* He's like a mosquito in a full-play steam- 


ingin’, I calculate,” 


| curiosity : 


* he's up—down—fly; and as for being wide awake, 
I wish | may be pittiklarly well dressed, if he arn’t 
like a lawver at ilection time. You can’t get him 
to wink without paving him for it.” 

* Stole a leaf out of his master’s book, may be,” 
I suggested : “and writ his own name on it.” 

* Nevor could detarmine where he stole it from 
‘xactly,” rejoined the Ocean's pride, looking very 
hard at his nose. “ My believe’s he takes after our 
tarnation tax makers—robs every one as much as 
he ean, and borrows the rest. What should you 
say was the walley on him, ver honor ?—he comes 
slick from Monkey Island ?” 

* Monkey Island!” IT exclaimed, with awakened 
‘in what outlandish latitude may that 


replied the ill-looking tar; | be?” 
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ts Lord love yer! cried he of the converging 
optics, ‘did you never hear 0’ my grandfather's 

adventures on Monke ¥ Island ¢ Q" 

Having candidly acknow ledged that I never had 
expe rienced that pleasure, the nautical monkey- 
Jealer took a mouthful of pig-tail, and without 
further preface, obligingly favoured me with the 
fyllowing statement of tacts :— 

“It was durin’ our great universal 
war, that my grandfather was coxs’n on board the 
Bil 'y- Ruffian, 80-gun frigate, and one of the splen- 

dest crafts in the sarvice, as I’ve heerd my grand- 
father declare over and over agin ; 
warnt in the habit o° cramming us, either with wit- 
tels or anything else, in course we're all bound to 
; You know what a powder-monkey 
it's a young shaver as used, afore 
machinery, into the 


sometime 


and. as he 


helieve him. 


is, ver honor 


, 


the inwention 0’ io get big 


Lilie 


guns for the object vo’ cleanin’ on “em out—a sort | 
o’ chimley sweep, on all-fours, wi no elewation of | 


intellect, as my grandfather used to say. Well, 
ver h onour, on board this ‘ere 
was one o the comicalest powder- -monkeys that 
ever walked itself into the carawan of Natur’s cu- 
riosities. 
have caused a porpoise to turn up the whites of his 
eves with dewout thankfulness to Providence for 
being borna fish in place of amonkey. His wisage 
my grandfather called, in his not- 
comprehensible lingo—a pun upon humanity ; and 
black cook, a biggish fellow first 
it, he turned seg 0 pale at the horrors o’ 
Well, ver honor, one night this ’ere 
wowder monkey was taken wery queer in his wit- 
tling Jepartment—wery queer he was, sure -ly—so 
queer, indeed, that my grandfather, Mungo 

» cook, the ship's carpenter, purser’s clerk, and 
one or two stiffish marines, actwally thought he was 
boo Thy Davy Jones, to sweep the dust out of Ais 
locker, 3 ‘father supplied mustard poultices, 
ds, and everything else they could think 

> but nothing did powde r-monkey no good; and 


was what 


when the 
* 2 


See d 


too, 


aareg 


wery 


} 
+} 
call 


PUPA s hea 


as he tossed and tumbled about in his hammock, 
fie aned dismally, and cried for his mother. 
SOW, ‘honor, inv grandfather never dreamt, 


for that vhereas 
y pick'd him up at sea one sunshiny arternoon, 

afl mat, on the back of a grampus, from which cir- 
culmstance they con-cluded amongst. theirselves, 
t he was what people calls a nateral born bin- 
fant—a specious 0” dingy-brown water-lily. How- 
solnever that might he, about eight hells, that 
Wwery identical night. the ‘y was all awoke by a 
rrid hullabaloo on deck—resemb ling, for all the 
rid crandfather used to say, a lot o’ little 
garter. Presently, yer 


as how fe at he ever had a mother: 


} 
. my 


evils playing ; at tlv-the-; 
hor, while 


hile my grandfather lay wondering what 
IN creation could produce this ere tumultuous 
Peenotmena, he was brought to his-self b y hearing 
the Watch sing out, * All hands, ahoy ! '? and 
rushing on deck. in a state of almost perfect im- 
punity, just pictur to vourself his everlastin’ con- 


{lomeration, 


When he diskivered, 
eOgth on the 


Weathe r-bow, 


about a cable's 
a large canoe afloat, 
reer iby about sixteen ‘i le-bodied monkeys, in 
he midst of whi lich re spect able yr arty, with tears 


_ veracious 


Billy- Ruffian, there | 


Such a monkey-fied countenance might 
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in his eyes, sot young powder-monkey. ‘Vell !’ 
says my grandfather to Tom Oakum, capt’n o’ the 
maintop, who was whistling * Yankee Doodle’ in 
the lee-scuppers; ‘ Vell,’ says he, ‘if that arn’t 
enough to make a alligator laugh till the tears o’ 
agony rushes down his throat and choaks him, 
it's a pity. Well, yer honor, while they was 
conwersing, ‘ere sixteen monkeys pulled 
away, till they got to shore, when they landed along 
with powder-monkey, and began dancing and 
capering about like so many wild Ingians; durin’ 
which, they every now and then embraces young 
powder-mnonkey with arduous delight; then giving 
three loud cheers, they hoisted their long lost bro- 
ther atop o’ their shoulders, and wagging their 
tails, wi’ tarnation impudence at the ship's crew, 
who was scrowdging the gangways to look at ‘em, 
they sheerd off into the woods, and my grandfa- 
ther seed “elm no more.” 


these 


‘ Astonishing!” I observed, interrupting my 
informant. “ I always fancied that 
cheering was contined to members of Congress and 
the admirers of patriotic sentiments.” 

* Bless ver hinnocence !” replied the —— 
mariner, “not by no means; but what I’ve been 
telling on you, won’t reach, in pint o’ marvellous- 
ness bya deuce long chalk, to what's on the woyage. 
It was about two meouthe arter these remarkable 
trarnsactions that the Bi//y- Ruffian happened to be 
cruising off the Cape de Werds; when the cap- 
tain sent my grandfather, his mate Tom Oakum, 
and another or two on shore to get water, they be- 
ing just then wery hard up for that same lick-weed 
clement. Well, yer honor, it was a awful sultry 
day ; my grandfather and Tom Oakum 
rambled thro’ the woods with a couple o’ empty 
water-casks on their they came 
wery faint and wolfish like—consequence o’ which, 
they sot down under a banyan tree, and began to 
cold taters which Tom 
OQakum had brought with him in his handkercher. 
Well, whilst their attention was mainly 
occupied in stowing belly-timber, 
they was all on a sudden considerably startled by 
hearing loud cries 0’ distress. Up they jumped— 
Whipt out their mince-maids—”’ 

* What are they ¢” 

* Cutlasses, yer honor; and tarning round 4@s it 
might he so—Inay | never get anothe r odd copper 
yiven me by a libral ygen’l’man like yourself, to 
buy baccos with, if my grandfatherand Tom Oakum 
didn't see young powder-monkey lashed to the back 
of a ourang-outang, whilst another branch o’ the 
family was a flogging on him with a ropes end, 
summut in the style they does in the sarvice, only 
with not quite so much sewerity. Well, ver ho- 
nor, while young powder-monkey was a kicking 
and halloing, who should come up to the scene of 
action, but a wenerable looking ourang-outang with 


and as 


shoulders, over 


egale theirselves on some 


ver honor, 


away this ‘ere 


| imqyuired, 


gray whiskers and green spectacles, and supporting 


|“ vou arn’t worthy the name of a monkey—you re 


his-self by a bamboo walking -stick.” 


‘Do you call yourself a monkey, to flog a fellow- 
crittur in that way ¢’ said Barnacles, with a 
wirtuously indignant expression 0’ countenance ; 
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a man—a becf-cater!—a monkey would shudder at 
sich brutality.” 

“As good a monkey as you, old whitehairs,” | 
replied the chap with the cat o' nine tails, 

“Why do you punish your child in that U-rope- 
ean manner, then /” demanded Barnacles, striking 
his bamboo ’phatically on the ground. 

“’Cause he’s been sarcy to his elder brother,” | 
replied the vhipper-in, “ that’s vhy.” 

“ There's a proper way o’ correctin’ sarcy young 
monkeys, without resortin’ to man-like wiolence,’ 
said the old gen’l’man, mildly looking over his 
barnacles in a Pickwickian sort 0’ way. 

“Ts there, old square-toes ?” returned the school- 
master with a sneer; “but suppose I choose to 
do it—vot then ?” 

“ Why, then, I say, you're no monkey,” replied 
Barnacles ; and tucking his bamboo under his arm, 
off he trotted. 

ss You, be blowed!” cried the t'other, looking 
after him; “arn't a monkey a right to du what | 
he likes with his own—eh ”” | 

On hearing this observation, which sartainly, as | 
my grandfather remarked, was more worthy of a 
highly intelligent nobleman, than a hignorant 
monkey, my grandfather and Tom Oakuim bust 
into a loud laugh, when down drops powder- 
monkey, and looking at my grandfather for an 
instant with a aspect of horrible amazement, he 
takes to his heels and cuts off, like a fox who has | 
accidentally sing’d his brush by bringing it inte | 
A chase was imme- | 





contract with a brick-kiln. 
diately started by a parcel of idle young monkeys, 
who was playing at dominoes in a bush elose by, 
and my grandfather and Tom Oakum followed in 
pursuit ; and after about a quarter of an hour's 
run, they got a-head on ‘em, pretty well winded 
as You may suppose, for them monkeys are plaguy 
hard to catch, considerin’ as how that thew] turn 
a somerset 0° twenty yards, and keep on it (as | 
know to my sartain knowledge) for a couple o' 
miles without once touching terra forma, if so be 
that they're larkishly inclined. 

* T say old fellows,” cried Tom Oakum, address- 
ing a savage-looking gang of ourangs who had 
drawn theirselves up in a line, whilst powder- 
monkey stood behind ‘em, piping his eve, and 
tremelous all “To say, cried Tom, * vou 
must give up young powder-monkey, you must 
rale-ly.” 

* Cause why?” 


” 
Sav, 


OV¥CT, 


demanded a proud upstart 
monkey, sticking a quizzing-glass into his star- 
board peeper. 


“Cause why?” replied Tom, “ cause he’s de. 
sarted from the sarvice, to be sure.” 

“ Viddle-de-dee !” cried a impudent young 
monkey, flourishing his tail about in a wery pomp- 
ous manner. 

© Tear a babby away from its nateral parents!” 
screamed a skinny old female, who'd only got one 
eye, “you ought to beashamed o' yourselves,—-you 
men, vou!” 

* Vell,’ says Tom, scratching his head, for 
neither Tom nor my grandfather much relished the 
idea of being pitched into by this awk’ard squad o’ 
monkeys, * Vell,” savs Tom, * ve'll leave it to 
powder-monkey's decision: if he likes to go with 
us—good,—if so be he prefers staying in your 
highly cultiwated society, and larning all your 


iligant monkey discomplishments, vhy then, on 


behalf of our vorthy capt’n, whose humble. sar- 
rant stands afore you, I says, good agin.—So-speak, 
young flipperty-gibbet—how’s it to be 7” 
Powder-monkey look’d first effectionately at the 
old gal with the wall-eve,—(he’d got on the blind 
side of her) then at the savage old monkey who 
had givin him the tannin’, and who was cutting 
his stick with a bowie knife. (wulgarly called 
Wittling,) then at his beloved brothers,—artful 
young monkeys, who was twigging him ‘cause he 
hadn’t got a ornamental tail like theirselves, and 
then, with a wiolent internal struggle,—nateral 
feelin’ predominatin’.=—he rush‘d into the arms of 
his wet-nurse, and buried his face in her hairy 


husom. It sartinlv beat all the affectin’ sights 


that ever my grand-father witnessed.—the melan- 


choly spectacle of a hinnocent voung female, unitin’ 
herself to a wery infirm old gen’Vinan, labourin 
under spasmodic asthina and 80,000 dollars, not 
accepted ; and though, prhaps, you may smile at ny 
crand-father’s veakness, he and Tom Oakum ac- 
tivally blubbered, till the water that fell in their 
handkerchers, might have filled a quart tankard, 
Findin’ it was no use ‘temptin’ to argufy the ques- 
tion, they shook hands with powder-monkey, and 
bid good-by both to him and to Monkey Island 
together.—Got a odd copper, just to buy bacca, 
yer honor ¢” 

This interestin’ query having been answered 
satisfactorily, T proceeded home, where, on taking 
off my hat, 1 found my hair to be all on end, and 
as stiff as bristles, so that I couldn't get on my 
nightcap for nearly a fortnight afterwards. Thinks 


I to myself, if these Yankee sailors can’t spin it of 3 


a toughish texture, now and then, my name isn’t 
Crockett : and so much for Monkey Island ! 





TORY-SOCIALIST REMEDIES FOR THE NATIONAL DISTRESS. 
No, IL—* THE REGULATION OF MACHINERY.” 


Wuew the deputation from Paisley lately waited | 
on Lord Stanley, for the purpose of calling his at- | 
tention to the miserable condition of that town, his | 
Lordship told them that the whole distress arose | 
from the increase of nachinery. He was met with | 
the decisive answer that it could not arise from that 


cause, simply for the reason, that machinery was | 


not at all used in the production of the staple ar- 
ticles of manufacture in Paisley. In the report of 
the conferences held with Sir Robert Peel, and 
several of his colleagues, by Gr, A. Fleming, the 
Keditor of * The N r Moral World.” and Socialist 
Lecturer, Joshua Hobson. publisherof The Northers 
Star. and three oth rs, one of them a reporter for 
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the same paper, assuming the title of a deputation 
from the Short Time Committees of the West 


Riding of Yorkshire, we find, in the report of their | 


conference with Sir Robert Peel, that they urged 


on him the necessity of passing a Bill prohibiting | 
troduced in the machinery, etfecting more with a less 


the employi ing any person, under 21 years of age, 
above ten hours a-day in a factory, and ** the gra- 
dual withdrawal of all females from the factor ies. 
The deputation did not state that they were autho- 
rized by the women of Yorkshire to obtain a law 
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81 
at present existing be firceon Us as res pects mae hinery.e} leap 
labour, and superior management, must, in the Ara of 
things, be continually lessening, and a closer approxima- 
tion take place. The population of the United States of 
America, by natural increase, aided by immigration, will 
lower the cost of labour; improrements will be daily in- 


| expenditure of power ; and experience will improve their 


, | modes of management, until at length they will be ona 


par with us in all these points ; while the substantial and 


| permanent drawback of having to send to America for 


to] rohibit them from exerting their industry in | 
factories, neither did they point out in what man- | 


ner the Vv were to be ke prt in a state of idleness; the y 
appear ‘only to have regarded the ma/e aspect of the 
We presume, the oaly reason that can 

viven, for females working in the factories, is, 
that they have not of themselves the means of sub- 


question, 


sistence without such work, and that the men are 
both unable and unwilling to keep them in idleness, 
After some farther discussion, we find the following 
statement regarding machinery, which we consider 
to be highly important, as coming from those who 
think it the chief cause of the existing distress :— 


Tue Depvration.—Hitherto, Sir Robert, the interests 
of the capitalists have been attended to almost exclusive- 
ly; and the consequence is, that the introduction of self- 
acting machinery,and machinery requiring the attendance 
of women and children only,* together with intense com- 
petition between our own merchants, has thrown vast 
numbers out of work, and reduced the wages of those 
who are employed to the barest pittance which can sup- 
portexistence. his eril is likely to be still further ag- 

trated by the tammense increase of mar chinery abroad, 
fhe policy of the late Government had been to allow 
thatit should be freely exported. Oflate years machinery 
en ertensite ly introduced on the continent. Be ‘Igium, 
Saxony, Prussia, and other places have, instead of taking 
our goods, succeeded in their primary object—that of 
Sp pe! ing their own markets : 


hash 


in some instances the y hare 
ju rthe vr. and yow compe fe succe ssfully with ues in neu- 


, 


ey ? . . . . 
ru’ imarkets; and in some articles eren come into direct 


competition with us in our own markets. Above all, 
America is a rival that threatens ultimately to destroy 
ee of the staple manufactures of this country—cotton. 


It can be shown, that, in consequence of the American 
: turer possessing the advantage of having the raw 
iterial almost at his own door, he is enabled, notwith- 
nding a higher priee of labour, inferior machinery, and 
> ecohomical processes of management, which give an 
advantage to the British manufacturer of 17 per cent., 
American is yet enabled, with his water- power, sad 
caper raw material, in all fabric s in which quantity is 
‘uore @ matter of consideration than quality, to beat us 


end by a2 small per centage. Now, the disparity 


7 


It would be supposed, from the clamour made about 
mploying women and children, that it is a recent in- 
ovation. But what is the fact ?—“ We have conversed 
with very old persons, who remember when the weavers, 
or their factors, travelled about from cottage to cottage 
™ -- their pack-horses, to collect yarn from the spinsters 
oten paying a most exorbitant price for it, which ab- 
~orbed the profits of weaving. This was the commence- 
‘nt of the system of infant labour, arhich was at ite 
and greatest height hefore an ubod y thou ght of a fac- 
/ Spuning Was su profitable, that eve ry child in the 


rere , 


Cottage Was forced to help in the process—picking the 
rng My winding the yarn, and arranging the card-ends. 

‘en the father was a weaver, and the mother a spin- 
her which was very commonly the case—the tasks im- 


we d upon the children w ere most onerous. One of my 
loribants, a man over eighty years of age, declared that 


be ever thought of his infane y without shuddering.” — 
oh] ind | in th. Vineteenth Century. 
“O. XCVIIT.— YOu 23 ; 


| the case 
| subject. 


be, the price of all the stock in the market is raised. 


our raw material, bring it home, and retransport it for 
sale in its manufactured state, will still press upon us. 

Str Ronert Peet.—Well, but do you not think that, 
according to your own admissions, the arguments against 
any interference which might aid the process which you 
have so clearly and strongly described as now going on, 
are very muc h strengthened. 

Tue Depuratiox._- Pardon us, Sir Robert, such is not 
according to the light in which we view the 
It is an axiom in political economy, that price 
Is dependent upon supply and demand. If an article is 
scarce in the market, however small the deficiency may 
In 
like manner, if there be a surplus, however small that 
surplus may be,it affects not merely the surplus, but the 
whole of the commodity, which is thereby reduced in 
price. Now, we can show, by statistical facts and irre- 
futable documents, that since the year 1815, there has 
been a constant introduction of self-acting machinery, or 
machinery which imposed greater labour on the smaller 
number of adult operatives retained ; thus cheapening 
the cost, and increasing the amount of production. And 
What has been the Whi, exactly in pro- 
portion as this has taken place, the profits of the capitalist, 
and the wages of the labourer, have regularly decreased ; 
until at length, in 1852, we received no more money for 


consequence ? 


three times the amount of raw material manufactured, 


| than we received in 1815 for the one-third. 


This result, 
in our opinion, is cle arly traceable to the unre: julated use 


Hl anda Carte naire Satroductio yee if phate hinery, whic h has eithe Tr 


| 


! 


superseded adult labour e ntirely, or replaced it by the 
cheaper labour of women and ¢ hildren. What is now 
Th roughout the man ufactu rong districts 
the mills are nearly closed, The capitalists and middle 
classes are in diffieulties—insolvent or bankrupt ; while 
the operatives are in a state of destitution, which must 
make every heart bleed, and which arises from causes 
over Which they themselves have no control. Now, if 
this msane course had been checked— if over-production 
had been discouraged by wise laws, and a prudent sys- 
tem of trade pursued, wages and profits would have been 
better, and employment more permanent and more equal- 
ly ditfused over the year. We should not have had 
flushes of prosperity, succeeded by long periods of de- 
pression; a continual recurrence of gluts and panics, 
each crisis following the other at shorter intervals, and 
finding us less prepared to bear it than its predecessor. 
For these reasons, Sir Robert, we believe that the die- 
tates of sound political wisdom coincide with the dictates 
of humanity, morality, and religion,in calling upon us to 
retrace our steps, and arrest the preare #8 of a syste mt which 
is spreading disease, disorganization, and disaffection in 
the fae tory districts. 

“Sir Robert Peel directed the conversation to 
the broad question of machinery, which, he said, was 
one of the greatest consideration.” We do not, 
however, find that the Deputation was prepared to 
take up the “ broad question,” but, on the contrary, 
shirked the subject ; and as a remedy for the evils 
felt, the Deputation had only to sugyest the pass- 


the consequence ! 


ing of the ten-hours’ factory bill, the total repeal of 


the new poor law, and, in regard to machinery, all 

they had to propose, was the appointment, at an 

early period of che session, of a committee of expe- 

rienced, practical, moderate men of all parties, to 

inquire into the causes of existing distress, and 
H* 
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especially into the workings of machinery at home | 
and abroad since the close of the war in 1815, with | 


a view to the adoption of a comprehensive and 
efficient remedy. 
After the Deputation had made a variety of 


other observations, Sir Robert Peel replied, stating, | 
fitted for the laborious task of bringing our moors 


after some preliminary remarks— 

I also fear that an eatension of our manufactures will 
not afford the relief desired; tor past experience, | think, 
thows that such an extension would only bring into play 
more machinery, and not employ manual labour in any- 
thing like the rate of the increase in the machine de- 
partment. 

Those who flatter themselves with obtaining a 


proximation to the principles of free trade, froin 
the present Government, W ill see, fromthe preceding 
reply, what probability there is of having their 
expectations realized. 


The Deputation expressed themselves highly | 


gratified with their reception by Sir Robert Peel, 
but they were by no means so well pleased with 
their interview with Sir James Graham. After 


stating their views to him, he asked them, if they | 


did not think that carrying their views into effect 
would very much aggravate the evils and distress 
they complained of, 
said they thought it would not; and then pro- 
ceeded to show, at considerable length, that the 
destitute condition of the operatives in manufac- 
turing districts, arose from the neglect of the very 
first principles of political economy—a_ neglect 
Which led to an over-supply, a supply greatly 
beyond the substantial demand for their produe- 
tions. Since I8El there had been ao continual 
Improvement going on im machinery, by which 
three times the amount of goods was now manu- 
factured with less adult manual labour than was 
required in the previous period for the smaller 
quantity. 

Sir J. Giana, in reply, urged most of the reasons 
adduced by the tree-trade party. He dwelt with great 
emphasis upon the possible results of a poliey which, by 
placing our manufacturers in a comparatively worse 
position than the manufacturers of the Continent and 
America, might ultimately render the capital of the 
former altogether profitless, and thereby induce them to 
close their mills altogether. 

The Deputation proceeded to say, that according to 
the arguments presented in favour of the policy of 
rausing the operatives to be dependent on a foreign 
liarket for employment, it was admitted that our as- 
eendancy in those foreign markets could only be hept up 
hy a continuous cheapening of the cost of production, 
Hiow w as that to be ettected ? It could not he done hy 
reducing much lower the wages of the adult operatives, 
Phat class of labourers were as near the bare * subsis- 
tence level,” when in full employ, as it Was possible to 
}! ice them. 


Did it not occur to the Deputation, that by 
reducing the ‘ Npelise of the food of the operatives 


, . ! 
to the continental level, and thus placing the 


Master manufacturer of this country in an equally 
favourable position with his continental rival, some 


; 


a miialit accrue ¢ 
Sir Robert Peel and Sir James Graham was on 


tlie 
litte cs besids ‘ t!) pees t! \" ! ! 


})' 9s Ll to the former 


viz., home 1, 
waste-land enclosure billy oh 


general 


Although their meeting with | 


same day, they sugested a remedy to the | 


passing of a | 
* Lentil’ distress, 


The Deputation, of course, , 
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make provision for reasonable compensation for those 
interested in such lands,” and the raising of @ loan, 
to settle down the unemployed operatives on them, 
Where the money for these purposes is to come 
from, is not pointed out ; nor do we think that 
weavers, tailors, and printers, are persons well 


and bogs into cultivation. The Spitalfields silk 
weavers at least, we suspect, are not, by any means, 
converts to the home-colonization system ; for at 
a meeting lately held, complaints were made of the 
hardships the weavers were exposed to, if they ap- 
plied to the parish, by being put to stone-breaking 


T ‘laxatie nN of the re trictive vstern and an ay) | —not certainly SO severe an employment as dizging 
ae re, ) =| ° 5) : “. “ - - . > ) 


unreclaimed ground for the first time,—and it was 
resolved, that “ This meeting, from the various 
accounts given by the several victims of stone- 
breaking, are disgusted with the practice; and, 
further, are of opinion, that it is unconstitutional 
and unchristian.’ The home-colonization scheme 
may be very well to talk about, but is not likely 
to become popular with manufacturing operatives ; 
nor is there any chance that the settling of unem- 


"ployed weavers on their estates, will ever be looked 


on with a favourable eve by the landowners. 
They have a great dislike at having their privacy 
intruded on, and have especial fear of trespassers, 
poachers, and poor rates, It would be no easy 
Inatter to raise the many millions they would con- 
sider a compensation for the land that would be 


required to make a fair trial of such a scheme—a 


scheme which bids fair to reduce our operatives to 
the condition of the Irish cottars. 

The Deputation waited on several of the other 
Ministers: but nothing occurred worth noting, ex- 
cept that Lord Stanley was as intractable as Sir 
James Graham, and was decidedly opposed to any 
comiittee of inquiry, saying, that committees and 
commissioners had become a byword, and ridicul- 
ing their proceedings and the concoction of a “ Blue 
Book.” Though the report of the Deputation occu- 
pies six of the large and closely printed columns of 
The Northern Star, the only allusion we find in 
it to the Corn Laws is the following :— 

The extent to which a repeal of the Corn Laws would 
operate in relieving the labour market from its present 
depression, was also fully diseussed with his Lordship 
(Stanley,) and the inutility of that measure was exposed 
by the Deputation ; while at the same time, they asserted 
its abstract justice and propriety. 

No doubt it was very easy to convince Lord 
Stanley of the “inutility” of free trade ; but per- 
haps the Deputation might, without impropriety, 
have favoured the public with a few of their 
reasons for thinking that the immediate repeal of 
the Corn-Laws would be of no utility to the work- 
ing-classes, 

After the very satisfactory reasons stated by the 
Deputation itself, as well as by Sir Robert Peel, it 
is hardly necessary for us to say a word to ex- 
pose the futility of the schemes proposed. As to 


home colonization, it must require years to carry 
it to such an extent as to produce any appreciable 
effect; and the removal of women and children 
from factories would, at the outset, unquestionably 
—whatever it might do afterwards—aggravate the 
As to the complaint about machinery, 
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we should like to know what is meant by * regu- 
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‘them at Paisley, procure them from the continent 


latingmachinery.” If,as throughout the conference forthe American markets. To hint at the impro- 
appears to have been again and again asserted, priety of preventing machines being exported ’is 


the wages of the operatives have uniformly de- 
creased with the increase and improvement of 
machinery,andthatit isthe great cause of the present 
distress, not only, as is maintained, by degrading 
wd starving the workman, but by ruining the 
master, it ought net to be “regulated,” but de- 
stroved: and a law should be passed for the destruc- 
tion of all machinery of a greater amount, or of a 
superior construction to that used in 1815. Not 
only ought all manufacturing machinery, but all 
the thrashing-machines erected in England—all 
crubbers, horse rakes, and other agricultural im- 
plementsintroduced since that date, to be destr ved : 
and it should be rendered a capital offence to con- 
struct or use any improved machine, engine, or 
implement ; or to make any improvement on such 
machines or implements for the future. flow far 
this destruction would extend, we do not know, 
But why stop at the year 1815?) Why not destroy 
the machinery in use at that date?) Why not 
“reculate” the hand-loom? Coarse and simple as 
it is, they have a coarser and ruder one in India, 
which has the great desideratum now searched for, 
viz., with double the quantity of human labour, it 
only produces one-half of the cloth produced by 
ourown., Why allow thread of any sort to be 
produced by any means but the common spinning- 
wheel, which again will require * regulation,” since 
itwas an “improvement” on the distaff, which, in its 
turn, must be regulated, as it was an improvement 
en a siick stuck through a potatoe, with which 
we have seen very good worsted spun, as the spin- 
ner journeyed through the fields, collecting from the 
bushes the wool which had accidentally fallen, or 
had been torn from the sheep’s backs? What is 
the use of ploughs and harrows ?) The ground may 
be as well cultivated, and with double the expendi- 
ture of human labour, with spades and rakes. So 
Where are we to stop in “regulating /” Evidently 
nowhere, till we have reduced man to the state 
of the birds and beasts, and forced him to per- 
form every operation with his bare fingers—the 
only machinery which nature has judged it proper 
to bestow on him. Soimuch for the absurdity of 
the scheme, : 
Now to the practical result. And as the Depu- 
tation did not explain how far they meant to “ regu- 
late” machinery, we shall take up a position they 
cannot object to. We shall merely assume that 
they think all further improvement should be stopped, 
In this event, we should soon be outstripped by | 
reign nations, for we have no means of * regu- 
lating their machinery ; and their governments are 
not likely to be so foolish as to adopt our example 
mn At present, 
have, in various branches of trade, the utinost 
Meulty in meeting foreigners in our own market. 
Many articles of cotton manufacture are now im- | 
rted from the continent, and, after paving a high 


t\ soph 


a3 ld at a cheaper rate than our own. 


restraining the use of machinery. 


ree 
[wo- 
thirds af : 
“urds of what are called Paisley shawls worn in 
° : , 

AS COUDUTY are of foreign manufacture ; and our 


CULO ines . . ° 
‘porting qnerchants, instead of mow purchasing 





ridiculous. It was not till all attempts to effect this 
object were found futile, that the law was relaxed ; 
and there is no more real difficulty at this moment 
in exporting prohibited than in exporting any 
other machinery. It is only necessary to ship the 
different parts from different ports. If, then, our 
manufacturers, with better machinery than foreign- 
ers, have the utmost difficulty in keeping pace with 
them, what chance would there be if the foreigner 
was possessed of the superior machinery, and our 
manufacturers of the inferior? Is there any pro- 
bability, if that were the case, that more opera- 
tives would be employed by our manufacturers ? 
Is it not certain that much fewer would be em- 
ployed? And ean it be doubted, that on the first 
hint of a proposal by Government to restrict, or in 
any way interfere with the use of machinery, a 
great number of our leading manufacturers would 


transfer their capital to countries where they were 


allowed to use it at freedom? They would then 
manufacture, not only for the supply of foreign 


/markets, but employ foreigners in supplying the 


home markets. The extension of commmerce is 
treated by some Socialists as an evil. Are they pre- 
pared to dispense with the foreign market? Are 
they aware that more than one-half of the cot- 
ton twist and cotton manufactures of this coun- 
try—to the extent of twenty millions annually 
What would be the effect in 
Lanarkshire were this market 


—is exported. 
Lancashire and 
closed ? 

The present opponents of machinery appear to 
limit their hostility to the improvements of the 
last thirty years. But they cannot fail to be 
aware that formerimproved machinery was equally 
the object of hostility to the ignorant. Hargreaves 
was one of the greatest lM provers of the cotton 
manufacture. He invented his * Spinning Jenny” 
in 1767, and it occasioned great alarm among those 
who earned their subsistence by the old mode of 
spinning, and even produced popular commotions, 
A mob broke into his house, and destroyed the 
machine ; and sometime after, when a_ better 
knowledge of the advantage of his invention had 
hegun to bring his Spinning Jenny into general 
use, the people rose a second time, and scouring 
the country, broke to pieces every spinning and 
carding machine they could find. Is it proposed 
to have another crusade of this sort against ma- 
chinery 7? A complaint is made that a man now 
produces three times the quantity of goods that 
he did formerly, without any increase of wages ; 
from which it is left to be inferred, that he is three 
times more hardly wrought ; but the truth is, that 
the production of additional quantities of goods is 
entirely owing to the larger capital now invested in 
manufactures, the more expensive machinery ele 
ployed, and the great improvements which have 
taken place in its construction. Before 1767, in the 
cotton manufacture, each spindle required a man 
to work it; now one man, with the aid of a few chil- 
dren as piecers to take upand join his broken enda, 
can work a thousand spindles. A million and a 
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half of people are employed in the cotton manu- 
facture of this country. Is it possible to imagine 
that had it not been for the inventions of Har- 
greaves, Arkwright, Crompton, and others, and the 
application of steam power to the various processes 
of carding, spinning, and weaving, one-third of the 
above number of persons could ever have been so 
emploved ¢ Under this system of machinery not 
only have the masters realized large fortunes, but 
common operatives have become the yreatest Ina- 
nufacturers of the kingdom. In illustration of this 
fact, we take the following qu 
Chartist newspaper, which deprecates machinery 
In addressing 


tation from a 


extension of commerce, 


rnufacturers, the writer exclaims— 


and the 
the master m 


you then 
(soTT sat 


Tal } or ji , ( f 
JENNY 


You know, too, that we fi 
You know that we know that 
upon a stool in the eounting-house, asa hired book-keenper, 
You know that we know that Joun MaksHaLt was a 
journeyman flax-heckler. You knew that we know that 
Tom Starkey and Jon Starkey Were journeymen crop- 
pers. You know that we know that Joun left the 
shear-board in his clogs to go get wed. You know that 
we know the particulars of most of you ; and that we 
know the particulars relating to ourselves. And you 
also know that we know, that you hare becom 
mensely rich, we hare become deplorably poor. 


were 


ar} il iy we 

Ought a svstem that has made “hired book- 
keepers,” ia journeymen Hax-dressers,” and ‘ CPrOp- 
pers,’ among the most opulent of the land to be 


lightly interfered with’ These men did not live 
before the introduction of machinery into) their 


' 


I, t wey 
have risen to their present station ; but they lived 
and Jaid the foun 


Corn Laws restricted the importation of food, and 


respective trades. If thes byes would never 


lation of their fortunes before the 


raised up rivals to them ino every part of the 
world, Hargreaves and Arkwright were in their 
craves before the Grotts and Marshalls were 
born. It is indeed a remarkabh fact, that the 


vear in which the Corn Laws were made operative 
is the date 


begun to receive 


Which the }) ratives are said to have 
less Waitress, 

Another objection to machinery Is, that it Creates 
anover supply. Are the people of this country 


over supplied with clothing 2? Are the thousands 


in every city, the hundreds in every town and vil- | 


lave who have nothing for a bed 


ings or straw, over supplied with bedding’ Cer- | 


tainly not. And why are they so destitute 2? DBe- 
cause it takes every shilling of their earnings to 
purchase food. We showed incontrovertibiv in 
last number, that the price of grain consumed 
by man alone in this country in 1840, was twenty 
tHillionsinmore than the same quantity cost in 1855 ; 
and it is too clear to require argument, that these 
twenty millions must have been withdrawn from 


the purchase of clothing; for in what cana labour- | 


ing man retrench except in clothing, miserable as 
it often Is. 
from the weather, food of some sort or other, a tire 


Hle must have a house to protect him 


to warm him and cook his victuals, whatever be 


but a few shav- | 


/are expended on food alone. 
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the price of food ; and in all cases of men who 
with their families do not earn more than 20s, or 
253. a-week, four-fifths or five-sixths of their wages 
Take the case of a 
manand his wife with two children, and give them 
merely the jail allowance of food to criminals— 
that is oatmeal, coarse bread and broth ; no but- 
cher meat, no tea or sugar, no tobacco, no malt 


liquor or spirits; and it will be found that it 


will require 17s. 4d. a-week for food alone. Yet 


llowance 


this a is felt to be too small even by 
men confined in jail In 1836, the same quan- 
tity of food could be got for 10s,, so that the 
fainily could expend 6s, 4d. that vear weekly on 
clothing, as easily as they call expend Is. now, 
But whi is there an over Suppiy 4 Simply, be- 
cause our Government will not allow our manu- 
facturers to take from foreigners the only thing 
they can or will give—grain and animal food. Re- 
move the Provision Laws, and though machines 
were tenfold increased in number, and improved in 
efhiciency, and three times the number of operatives 
employed, there would be found to be no over sup- 
ply of clothing, no more than there would be found 


oto be an over supply of food in this country. It 


is indeed curious that we never hear complaints of 
an over supply of food. We never heard of our 
farmers—grumblers as they are professionaily— 
complaining that the harvest was too abundant, or 
that their cattle were getting too fat. In fact, it 
can be shown, that the more abundant the crop, 
the better forthe farmer; anda remarkable instance 
occurred within these few 1036, the 
Wheat sold, in the one hundred and fifty manufae- 


years, an 


turing towns where the average is struck, was 


Hoes OM Quarters, The average of the two pre- 


/ ceding vears was only 3,047,000 quarters : show- 


lg am increase of 14 per cent. in quantity ; while 
the annual average price was 5s. td. a quarter 
‘Thus the farmer, 
Who sold in these one hundred and fifty towns, 
25.000 nore for their wheat 


q>¢) = 
Ge ded, 


above the average of 1834, 


drew about £ croup 


alone, in the vear 1836, than on the average of 
-each of the preceding two years: yet more foreign 


Wheat was entered for home consumption in 1836, 
than in 1855. More cotton wool was consumed in 
1836 than inthe preceding vears ; and thousands of 
additional hands wereemplovedinourmanufactures: 


| vet there was no over supply—no glut. Wages were 
not only higher, but employment Was more cone 
| stant than in dear years. 


With high prices of 
provisions, there will always be over supplies of 
clothing: but there is not the least probability of 
anover supply, were free trade established, and the 
inarkets of the world thrown open without restric 
tion to British enterprise, We should then cease 
to fear improvements in machinery. The only dan- 
ver would then be, if it iunproved more rapidly in 
other countries than among ourselves. 
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HE SHALL BE A SOLDIER. 


A TALE.—FROM 


Frepenick WittiamM Tit First, the second 
succession of the Prussian monarchs, had quitted 
Potsdam to visit Magdeburg, and inspect the walls 
and fortifications, 
command, 
cing was to go on horseback, accompanied by a 
numerous and brilliant staff, in solemn procession, 
from the new town to the old, traversing the whole 
length of the city to the castle, or Prince’s house as 
Karly in the morning tie whole city 
was in motion; old and voung, rich and poor, all 
who could and who could not leave their shops, 
counting-houses, work-shops, kitchens, and cellars 
were in “the streets on that occasion; for to sce 2 
king, and their own king, with their own eves, was 
then no small matter in the opinion of the Magde- 
burgers. 


it was called. 


then newly constructed by his | 
On the day following his arrival, the | 








THE GERMAN. 

flourish of a formidable knotted stick, that served 
the owner, an invalided soldier, as an auxiliary to 
his wooden leg, * The imps of satan will bring 
down the two black towers upon our heads! Be 
quiet there, you young vagabonds! or Pll cut you 


\ to pi Ces a 


The d their necks over the edge of 


boy s stretche 


the precipice, and gazed, with their usual noble 


thirst for 
| stones thev sent 


the aforesaid gentle warning. 
well inclined to renew their diversion at the expense 


Great was the honour and glory accruing | 
toall parties concerned ; but those who, besides seeing, | 


could relate some circumstance relative to this great | 


event—suchas, to whom hismajesty had spoken; how 
he had put his hand to hishat when hecondescended 
to acknowledge a greeting; and how he had cleared 
his roval mouth of its superfluous moisture; felt 
themselves an inch taller for a year and a day 
afterwards, A king went for something in those 
days ; he was looked upon asa controller of eternal 
destiny, a national godhead in a human form. 
one at that time presumed to doubt the divinity of 
a crowned head ; except, perhaps, the chamberlains, 
pages, body-guards, court physicians, &e. who might 
eome in direct contact with such potentialities. 

As brooks and smaller 
waters 


rivers contribute their 
to swell the waves of a mightier stream, so 
did the courts and alleys of Magdeburg pour forth 
their population to increase the living mass in the 
ee street of the city. This (the 
oadway) of unequal width, and very irregular 
chitec ture, exte ‘nded its two rows of buil: ling os of 
rt S1Z Ss, ATES, shi apes, an nd degrees, above a mile in 
eneth, from one gate to the other. 
In evi rv storey of every house 


ret 


street 


tr 


were crowded with 


ators looking down upon the throng below, 


nd atfore vain ¥ occasion in their turn for gaping ad- 
Sn) ms 
mirat re or sly remark. On one side, where the 
eli {had ranged themselves, heads over heads as 
Peco nay hithe: atre, upon th el loe ks of stone sec af- 
ma and sloping roofs of the masons’ sheds be- 
ore the church of St. Katherine, the stirand bustle 
ehled that of any other part. A considerable 


ie 4 of SC’ hoolboy S had gc" ale d the hic oh est 


f , . 
-4A5hlon, 


wey 


f 
i 


por ints, 


‘re amusing the ‘mselves after their customary 


ic} orty 
L other, when the ‘v thought themsclves securest, 
upon the heads of the multitude below +: or sliding 


tg. gether mwh the slip pery planks that covered 
seats of the ston Inasons, till they lighted on 


wre und ia living r aN al; ine ‘he, 


with more noise and 


*.! 
tle lees A 
dan: Ber to the » bystanders, 
he f 
< “A thousan: | ‘] le Vils.’ cried ¢ a rou’ er}y Vo lee trom 
Lilf Cre vA ] % } e . 
*) 4h accompanied the outery with a! 


=-~V¥ OL. ‘x. 


No | 


information, without heeding the loose 
rattling down upon the heads of 
into the abyss beneath, whence issued 
Some of them were 


those below, 


of the volunteer peace-keeper ; but the greater part 
lost all fancy of the kind at the first glance of a 
countenance that resembled an old grizzled bear’s. 
There was a head stuck between a pair of hereulean 
shoulders, that might have frightened their fathers, 
much more themselves; a hard, bony, swarthy face, 
decorated with a mighty hooked nose ; an enormous 


grizzled beard and mustaches: and two black eves 


~that kindled like live coals, from under shagev 
pendant brows, that might have afforded hair 
enough for the chin ornament of any moderate 


The windows | 


nan, 

*What is the matter,Crabb?” saida richly clad, 
long-legged old gentleman, who, standing a yard 
higher than the surrounding crowd, like a stately 
pine among the underwood, reached over their 
heads to tap the invalid on the shoulder, * Leave 
the children alone: the more you scold, the better 
fun they will think it.’ The old soldier took off 
his « cap respectfully to the speaker, } 
thunder, hail, and lightning, that if he 
them wi would soon drive the fun out of them, and 


ut swore | 


} 
caugiit 


| that nothing was like to be half so serviceable 

the whelps as a sound drubbing. “ Boys mus 
he kept in order, Mr. Wilmson,” said the sol- 
dier, shaking his cudgel significantly. ‘The ehil- 
dren of Beelzebub! They would make little of 
i kicking up the same row in the presence of his 
roval majesty himself,” added he, turning up his 
formidable visage, with a look of menace, towards 
the juvenile mob, congregated above his head; 


her of voices froin the fore most © if the crowd 
king is coming: 


In Watching their opportunity te push | 


whereupon they all drew back with a loud yell, as 
much in mockery as in fear, a fresh 
shower of stones and dirt. 

“Still, still! quiet there! 


and down came 
hats off!” eried a num- 
* The 
will vou put the city of Mae ebury 
to shane before his majesty 7” 

Old Crabb, to whom a king was a deity upen 
earth, and something more, took off his cap with 
greater reverence than if he had been entering a 
church, and passed forwards, followed by Mr. 
Wilmeson. There ad silk nce, 

Mr. Wilmson! 


was a de 


“* Sec grand, glorious! Thunder 


jand lightning! this is an honour not to be had 
every dav! ‘That's the king, the foremost one with 
the star on his blue coat, and the cane. Doesn't 


I 
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86 HR SHALL BE A SOLDIER. 


he know how to use it? the best corporal in the can have a look at the king and old Dessau, 


Ser, Ice 
once at Wollin-——” 

* And who is the old general riding by him, but 
a littl: behind’ do you know him?” asked Mr. 
Wilson. 

* Know him, in the name of the three devils! I 
believe I do; my shoulders will not forget him to 
the day of judgment. I had not been six weeks in 
the regiment before I felt the flat of his sabre across 


does not handle such a stick. I remember 


mv ba k, because mV tail was not the regulation 
length. That's old Dessau, he is as true as steel, 
and as hard as a flint. You should have seen him 
in the year "4 ut Hochstadt, when we took Mar- 
shal Tallard prisoner, and gave the French a drub- 
bing! Whew!—how the grenades tlew about our 
heads! At first we did not like it so well, but the 
old boy ordered them to play up Dessau’s marcel, 
and away we went in the thick of the fiery rain, 
Hollat be quiet there— a 

There Was a profoun | silence, 


here the y come ! 


The king rode | 


slowly onwards in conversation with his renowned 
playing a brow of snow, half-covered with black 
-erape, cut into a point coming down between the 
'evebrows, according to the fashion of mourning at 


General, Field-marshal Prince Leopold of Dessau, 
and followed by a nutnerous suite of officers. Just 
as he passed the group of which Crabb and Mr. 


Wilson stood among the foremost, the king rein- | 


ed in his horse a moment, threw a sharp glance at 
the lengthy merchant, and then turning, said 
something to the Prince of Dessau. The prince 
stopped till the commandant of Magdeburg rode 
up; they spoke together a few minutes, still look- 
ing at Mr. Wilmson, and then followed the king. 

“Crabb.” said Mr. Wilmson, * Twill bet ten to 
one the king recollects Vou, and Your wooden ley, 
and so does old Dens us thes were certainly spoak- 
ing of vou. There is some good fortune in store 
for vou, perhaps.” 

“Pang me if | owas no 


nA 
tardly know whether [stand on mv head or mv 


just thinking so; | 
| 
heels: and vet Peould almost take my oath it was 
Youu they were talking ab nit, Mr. Wiltason, Instead 
Dout 1 


for it was I who struck down the Bavarian officer 


’ 
oN Tile tow, 


of poor old Crabb. sau must kai 
Who had seized our colours at [ochsta It, and rave 
Ile snatched them out of my 
hand as soon as he had vot fast hold: hang me if 
he did not. Mr. Wilmson, [ say——” 

Here the vet ran discovered that Mr. Wilmson 
had been forced forwards by the throng that. fol- 


them to the Prince. 


lowed the royal procession, and that he was telling 
his story to people he had never seen in his life be- 
fore, Crabb looked for his man on all sides : he was 
nowhere to be seen. With a hearty impreeation, 
he turned about, and was making his way through 
the crowd, when his arm was seized by a tall hand- 
some young man, who seemed, like himself, to be 
In search of some one, 

* Thunder and lightning! Fritz, is it vou?” eried 
the old man. * Did vou see the king? ‘you should 
have been with vour father and me: [ have such 
a story ft tell vou.” 

‘Not now, EP have not tine, Crabh,’’ said voung 
Wilmson hastily, Did you see a young lady in 
Ti) urhning he rr phouts, it fi \N 

ee My 


curing hi hose 8 rd hi: 1} tstach te when ohe 


liinutes age,” 


bow,’ r =) nde ! 1) ssau's old trooper, 


i 
| 
! 


‘shall be re Spe ted. 


mourning young ladies may go to Jericho for me, 
Hark ye, Fritz, my boy, I have got something to tell 
vou better worth listening to. Your father and] 


can’t make out whether his majesty the king spoke 


to Prince Dessau about him orme. Upon my soul 
and body I think they were talking of me! The 
king must have noticed my uniform and my wooden 
leg: and old Dessau can’t have forgotten where | 
lost my own good stump. Fritz, I had two legs 
as well shaped as yours! and so—why, Fritz, I 
But the young man had disappeared, 
and the bystanders were laughing to hear the old 
man gesticulating, and talking so loudly to him- 
self. 


saVv—-—— 


In the meantime, young Wilmson was renewing 
his search after the unknown beauty. While 
awaiting the king’s appearance, his attention had 
heen suddenly captivated by a slender graceful 
figure, clothed in the deepest mourning, with a 
large black veil thrown back over her head, dis- 


that time. Young Wilmson made way for her to 
stand before him ; the young lady turned her head, 
looked at him a moment with a pair of clear blue 
expressive eves, and smiled gently in acknowledg- 
ment. Wilmson could have seen perfectly well 
over her head, if he had not preferred admiring the 
head itself, with its profusiow of rich hair, clustering 
like fine-spun cel, under the sable fslas of erape, 
A few long “s clitig caressingly round. the 
dazzlingly white and beautifully rounded throat, 
Whose beauty would have riveted the whole 
attention, but for the graceful symmetry of the 
shoulders, and exquisitely turned waist, which 
Wilmson was persuaded he could have spanned, if 
he had dared. So entirely was the young man 
absorbed in this interesting study, that although 
at the cry of * hats off!” his hand moved mecha- 
nically to his head, he would have been exceedingly 
puzzled to say why ; and when the fair stranger 
again turned, and courteously inquired if he had 
had a good view, he hesitatedj coloured, half 
inclined to think she was laughing at him. The 
ceneral inovement recalling to his mind where he 
was, and that the beauty probably-referred to the 
roval procession, and not to her own fair person, 
Wilmison contrived to staniuer forth a suitable 
reply. The lady how ed, and endeavoured to move 
forwards ; but as she was visibly incommoded by 
the crowd that still pressed on all sides, Wilmson 
was under the necessity of offering his arm, and 
the lady of accepting it; and thus they moved 
slowly through the throng—the youth in silent 
rapture by the side of the fair girl, and feeling as 
if the whole festival had been prepared in honour 
of jim. 


* T live so far from here, by the Sudenburg gate,’ 





said the Vouns tranyer, st pping, when they had 


cleared the “To will not trouble you any 


further.” Do not speak of it; [am amply 
replied Wilmson ;—* but your will 
I will leave you when my 


rewarded], 
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HE SHALL BE 
attendance is no longer necessary. IT must learn 
self-denial ; no one can expect to be happy always 
—even you are not.” 

“No, certainly not,” said she, in a low tone. 
Then, after a pause, she added, turning towards 
him, with the gentle smile that always lighted up 
her sweet face as she spoke “7 
honour of knowing you. 
« much of me, and that Tam not happy ¢” 

“T should have guessed it by your dress,” said 


Wilmson. 





“Oh, 1am in mourning for my mother—for my | 


dear mother!” said she, in a tremulous voice. “I 
hope that is a grief you have not known,” 

“Nor ever shall. FT lost my mother before 1 
could know her; but my father is so much the 
dearer to Ine.” 

“Oh, you are happy then—you 
had lost my father long before ; I 
and alone in the wide world.” 

The tone of sorrow in which these words were | 
uttered, went to the heart of the young man. 
Beauty and grace bewitch the senses with their | 
nameless spells, and awaken a tender admiration 
that may quickly ripen into love ; but the sacred 
touch of sympathy is more powerful than either. 
The youth felt his whole nature moved by a 
tenderness of compassion, indescribable in words, 
How gladly would he have offered the balm of 
consolation, had he known more of his lovely 
companion ; how did he Jong to question her 
further! But the fear of appearing obtrusive, the 
dread of tearing open wounds so imperfectly 
closed, withheld him. ) 

While he yet hesitated in what manner to | 
express compassion, the young stranger suddenly 
uttered a loud ery, and dropped his arm, “ Oh, 
what shall Tdo? what shall Tsay ? what 
will hecome of me?’ cried she, with a look of 
consternation, vain to look for 
something in the crowd, 

“What is the matter?” asked Wilmson, hastily. 
Fr a8 his colmpanion’s exclamations, he gathered 
that she had Jost some object of value intrusted to 
her, and that it was impossible for her to replace 
it, and that she stood in great fear of the anger of 


4] ' 
Lilt mwrer, 


are happy! 1 
am an orphan, | 


r ' 
eavens . 


endeavouring in 


{ 


* Do not be uneasy—comfort yourself 

—I will find it, if it is in the city: walk slowly | 
on—TI will overtake you,” cried Wilmson, whio at 

the moment when startled by his companion’s ery, | 
had noticed a Voung man 
rudely against them. and directly after force a | 
Passave through the erowd with his elhows, and 
disappear, Wilmson disengaged himself and his | 


pressing somewhat 


. ipanion from the throng: and without waiting | 
“Tatanswer, darted down a neighbouring street, 


in th direction taken by the person who, he 
: ubted het, had effected the robbery. In a few 
Hinutes, he again caught sight of the individual, 
fi I he recognised by his light green coat, and 
~ ae ring clasp in his hat, standing still, con- | 
“SPating something he held in his hand. The 
hae Was W rapped in a white handkerchief, 
7 . as he recollected the young lady to have held 
“= ner hand, when he first accosted her. Any 


furt } ; 
ther doubts he might have had, were quickly 





have not the | 


How have you learned | 


had noticed, a young lady, In mourning. 
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' banished by the proceedings of the gentleman in 


light green, who had no sooner perceived Wilmson 
than he took to his heels, and made off with all the 
speed he could muster. The green coat had con- 
siderably the advantage ; nevertheless, after a time, 
either his mind changing, or his breath failing, he 
stood still, till Wilmson came up with him. 
“Why do vou run after me ¢ what do vou want 
with me?’ cried he, panting for breath, as his 
pursuer approached ; and endeavouring to thrust 


the handkerchief into his pocket. 


*Onimy word, PE should searcely have taken you 
for a thief, if vour flight and the handkerchief you 
are trving to hide did not betray you,” said 
Wilmson, looking with some surprise at the guilty 
person, Who was a handsome young man, and 
extremely well dressed and, without further 
ceremony, snatched the prize from his hand, 

“Scoundrel!” cried the other, bursting with 
rage: and darting forwards, aimed a blow at 
Wilmson, which was immediately returned with 
such good will, that the blood spurted from nose 
and mouth, over the green coat, and its wearer 
staggered and fell to the ground. Without troubling 
himself any further, the conqueror immediately 
retraced his steps, to relieve the anxiety of the fair 
one with the golden locks. It was on his return 
that he had encountered old Crabb. The curious 
crowd had advanced considerably in the meantime ; 
but the beauty Wis no longer to be seen, Ihe ran 
up street and down alley, looking backwards and 
forwards, and right and left, and inquired of every 
No one had seen, or no one 
With 
impatience and uneasiness increasing at every 
step, he traversed the city from one end to the 


acquaintance he met. 


|other, till he reached the Domplatz, where the 
| king and his retinue had just alighted from their 


horses. If all the kings of the earth had held a 
congress at Magdeburg that moment, they would 
have been of no more account in Wilmson’s eves 
than a swarm of gnats on a 

Like the Will o’ the Wisp to the 
derer, every visible black point drew him another 
way ; but, on his approach, the black object 
now the cloak of now the 
petticoat of a peasant woman, the sable apron of a 
miaid-servant, or the garment that enveloped the 
reverend person of an ecel silastic, At last the 
sight-loving crowd dispersed, having nothing mor 
to stare at: the Domplatz Was empty. 
Hore vouny W ilinson traversed the broadw ay from 
the Sudenburg to the Kroten gate. Not a female 
figure—not a window passed unobserved ; and 
the better to attract her observation, if she were 


held the 


summner evening. 


henighted wan- 


hecame a senator, 


nce 


watching for him from any house, he 


> white handkerchief conspicuously fluttering in his 


hand. In vain; the beautiful mourner was no- 
where tu be seen, 

Wearied and dejected, Wilmson at length re- 
turned home, where, for the first time, he unfolded 
the handkerchief, not out of curiosity, but in the 
hope of finding some clue to the beautiful owner. 
But he found nothing but the letters C. von St. 


| embroidered in one corner, and an enormous and 
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HWE SHALL 


vory magnificent Mecrschaum pipe-head, with the 


Jetters J. Pov. G., engraved on the lid. 


His embarassment in the possession of another's 


property was so much the greater, because he was 
to leave Magdeburg on the following day, for a 
considerable time, in order to escort his father's 
widowed sister back to Switzerland. She had 
come to Magdeburg to see her brother, to whom 
she was fondly attached ; and had lingered lony, 
with the hope of persuading him to renounce his 
speculations, and pass the 


extensive mercantile 


remainder of his life in her society. 


As usual, the elder Mr. Wilmson was passing | 


a summer-house in his garden, in 
and his 


the evening in 


company with his sister, Frau von Moos, 


son. They were speaking of the approaching 
reg 1 and the solemn parting banquet to be 
given by Mr. Wilimson honour of his sister, 


when the old invalided Crabb came halting into 
the garden, to smoke his evening pipe in the air. 


The old man was laid up in snug quarters for life, 
same satisfaction in the happiness of their subjects, 


in the house of the wealthy merchant, to whom he 


had rendered an important service in the war with | 


Sweden, in preserving, at the hazard of his life, 
some warehouses, filled with costly wines, 
band of marauding soldiers. 

On approaching the group, Crabb took off his 
cap, and taking the well-used pipe from his mouth, 
cried out, in a triumphant tone— 

* My soul and body, madam, 
you! In Magd bury, and not to see the elorious 
king of Prussia! when he rode and 
everybody bowed before his roy: al in: ajestv. My 
but [ fi It an all-ove ‘THeSS, aS if St. Nic holas 
himself had come down from heaven. Hey, Master 
Fritz, that was a sight ’”’ 

The voung man coloured and made no answer, 
not i it advisable to let the old soldier into 
the secret, that the fair neck of a maiden had made 
him quite 


by so grand, 


soul, 


Inconscious of his majesty’s presence, 
* Don't be unhappy on my account, Crabb,” said 
the lady. “TT revere the great only when wisdom 
and virtue exalt them above their fellows—not for 
their outward show and glitter.” 
Crabb looked somewhat confounded, 
that is quite true, 


““ Yes, ves ; 
no mows,” with as respectful an 
air ashe was master of : “ but then you know, “t. 
Nicholas! a king is not a man like « 
“What is he then? Anangel?” 
* No, not exactly ; but T would sav, madam, 
with all respect, that vou won't deny but a king 
is God's representative and deputy upon earth.” 
“ That is blasphemy, Crabb. 
himself, and wants no deputy.” 
But, 
the 


one of us.” 


Giod isever present 


madam, Inadam, 
of Grod,”’ 
As vou an old soldier by the grace of God 


wrace, 


my soul! he is king by 
vrace 
are 


—without whose hy the king's grace, vou 


might have 
for life in his service, 

* Well, but who knows but our gracious king is 
sorry for ha We can't 
rightly make it out, whether he was pleased to look 
at me or your honourable brother there. Only 
hear, madam,”—and old Crabb went on to relate 
the story of the monarch’s 


Ving fi ryotten me so long. 


significant glance in | 


BE A SGLDE 


from a | 


but Tam sorry for | 


side, to perish in a dungeon. 


' old Crabb, 


tarved to dle ath, after being crippled | 


—————— 





site 


his neighteurheed, with his own commentary 
thereon. 

“Is the old man’s story true, brother?” asked 
Frau von Moos, hastily, with an anxious look at 
the elder Wilmson. 

* Partly,’ answered he, smiling : * but Crai} 
makes too much of it. Lam convinced that neither 
of us arrested his majesty’s attention above a 
second, if at all. The whole affair is a trifle, not 
worth your notice.” 


* Tleaven grant it may be so! But every action, 


however slight, is of importance, as from the great 


and powerful who decide the weal or woe of 
millions. How many an innocent person has their 
fiat deprived of property, life, honour, as [ myself 
ee experienced! Oh, the very thought makes 
ine shudder!” 

“My dearest aunt,” cried young Wilmson ; 
‘you are a little too severe in your judgment, 
Kings in our time are not mere barbarians, 
old, They feel as other men; and many find the 


as of 


as fathers in the happiness of their children.” 
Frau von Moos smiled sadly. * They are kings! 
[have bloody experience of their tender mercics. 
A word, and my innocent husband was the sacrifice! 
Fathers, do you call them ? Will they—can they 
act as such’? A father has the laws both human 
and divine before his eves ; and stronger than all, 
he feels the sacred bands of nature attach him to 
his chiidren, Fritz, in the very year you were 
horn, a king’s command tore my husband from my 
And my husband 
The king himself judged him—the 
Was 


was innocent! 
king himself condemned him,—and yet he 
innocent! All this misery was caused by amistake 
of names and persons, and the rashness of the king, 
The error was discovered too late! and the repre- 
sentative of God's eternal justice and omnipotence 


could not recall murdered innocence to life. And 
this destroyer of my peace and of my husband, is 
now a /ero for men to gape and wonder at! Woe 


to mankind, when such are heroes!” 

* My dear, dear aunt! you speak of Charles of 
Sweden ; but we are happy under the milder sway 
of Frederick William. He may have his faults ; 
he may——" 

* My child, let none possess unbounded power, 
but the who has unbounded wisdom, and 
unbounded goodness, too! Unholy is the alliance, 
when despotic might is linked to human passions 
and infirmities.” 

‘Thunder and lightning, madam !” exclaimed 
unable wholly to restrain his wrath at 
her unheard-of audacity, even out of respect to his 
patron's sister ; “* you make my hair stand onend, 
as I'm a Christian man, Frau von Moos, Don't 
think to talk me out of honouring my king. He 
always means right—he always does right— 
wouldn't hurt a child_—and, what is more, there 
is not a better soldierin the world! What! have 
you no master in your country, among the moun- 
tains there?” 

“None, but He who is master of all, Crabb 

Ah, al!” answered Crabb, “ have 


one 


we him 


‘here, too; but you have no Mount Sinai among 
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your hills, where the laws were given, as we read 


‘1 the Bible.” 


“No, certainly not,” said the lady, 
choose magistrates to see them put in execution.” 

“Whew! 
fottentot government.” 

“Not at all, Everything goes on as regularly 
as yossible.” 

. hah, madam! I understand,” said the 

veteran, with a knowing look ; ‘ you have cood 

tout garrisons to keep the folks in orde ir. 

“Not a soldier. 
staff, is sent, if it be necessary ,— and all obey.” 

‘Much good may it do them,” said Crabb, 
twirling his iron-gray moustache with a look of 
great contempt. ‘A country without soldiers, is 
like a town without houses, or a forest without 
trees. Our king knows better—sent his father’s 
hundred gentlemen of the bed-chamber to the right 
about—keeps a frugal house, and feeds an army of 


single A constable, with his 


smiling ; | 
“but our citizens meet together to make laws, and | 


that must be a queer kind of a 


fifty thousand men with the savings—and such an — 


army, 
earth. Pray, if [may be so bold, madam, 
would they do in that comical land of yours if a 
war broke out, and the enemy were close upon 
your frontiers, with cavalry and infantry, artil- 
lery and sharpshooters, cannon-ball, musket-balls, 
bombs, and the devil knows what besides ? Would 


that has not its like on the face of God’s | 
what | 


they send their constable and his stick to tell them | 


to move off 7” 
“Mv good Crabb, every one is a soldicr with us 


who can carry a weapon, to defend his honour, his | 


home, his wife and children ; and do you think a 
man Will not fight more valiantly for such a cause, 
than for the pay of a hireling? Let your fifty 
thousand come, and they will be met by a hundred 
thousand unbought defenders of their country’s 
freedom.” ; 

* Well, well, madam, every one to their taste ;— 
no Offence, I hope, but in mind you must live like 
lleaven be praised, l 
Prussian subject! 


half savaves, Was born a 
Zounds, madam, have you ever 
seen our Sunday parade, in the New Square? My 
soul and body! there is order and discipline for 
you. Eves right—one goes left—whack comes the 
cane, perhaps from our gracious king himself— 
that is what I call order and discipline ; and to 
the devil with your old woman of a constable, with 
his broomstick !—no offence, 
before,” 


madam, as I said 


his right to command. 


HE SHALL BE A SOLDIER. 


you. 
quarters to-morrow morning at nine.” 


what are his commands, and 


good night. 
member. , 


through the garden. 
heiding his cap in his hand ; 
observe him apparently, 
almost in his face. 


* Hlow old are you — 

* Fifty-nine.” 

“ And the young man there ?” 

“ Between twenty and one-and-twenty.” 

“The commandant wishes to speak to both of 
It is his orders that you should be at his 


Might I presume to inquire 


* T shall obey him. 





* Don’t know—no one has any right to ask— 
To-morrow at nine precisely, re- 


The officer turned on his heel,and went whistling 
Mr. Wilmson followed, still 
the otheer did not 
and flung the door to 


* Hurrah!” cried the veteran, flinging up his 


cap, and snapping the fingers of both hands, * did 
not I 
looked) our 


say sof It was not for nothing that the king 
way, and spoke to Prince Dessau. 


Luck will come of it you will see, to say nothing 


of the honour.” 


* Evil will come of it, I fear.” said Frau von 
Moos, reseating herself, trembling. 
* Bah, madam! if anything were amiss, the 
officer would not have been so uncommonly polite.” 
** Polite,” said Madam von Moos, in a tone of 
irritation—* he was insulting! Allowed my brother 


to stand with his gray hairs uncovered, and never 


_moved his own cap, not even in the presence of a 


> 
woman. 


* Ay, madam ; an officer, you see, never forgets 


He must be every inch an 


officer, but he was as polite as if he had been 


too; think of that, 


and lightning, that must mean something! 


| while it is yet time ! 


king nor commandant will harm me. 


Before Frau von Moos could reply, if she meant | 


to make any, the garden door was sudde nly opened 
by a servant, and an officer in full uniform entered. 
All rose respectfully ; Crabb drew himself up per- | 
p - dicularly, with his arms stuck as tightly to his 
“ides as if the vy and he had been cut out of wood. 
rh e elder W ilmson advanced, bareheaded, to meet 
the new comer, who returned his courtesy with a 


*. , »} 
Ught nod and hy: aughty alr. 

fe su are the mere hant W ilmson—are you not! ? 
said the officer. 


“At your service.” 
“ Have you any children? 
“One son, 


, who has the honour to stand now 
ve fore you.” 


no particular service that I am aware of 


' seem to think! 


talking to one of his equals,;—and he a nobleman 
madam. The commandant 
sends a nobleman to talk to amerchant! Thunder 
The 
king is at the bottom of it. There's luck in store 
forthe whole family. You must not go to-morrow, 
madam, when luck is falling on us by pailsfull.” 

* Ah, brother,” said Frau von turning to 
the elder Wilmson ; * would to heaven that, instead 
of to-morrow, [ could go to-day, and take you with 
me. Oh, brother, if it be possible, let us yo to-day, 
It is ill to be defenceless in 
the neighbourhood of the lion,” 

Mr. Wilmson laughed, and shook his head. 
Fear not, Juliana,” said he, soothingly ; “ neither 
Ilad I been 
accused, or even suspected, of any crime, [ should 
not be invited to attend him, but put under arrest. 
As to the good fortune Crabb prophesies, I have 
just as little faith in that. I have done the state 
and 
Frederick still less. Whatever extraordinary For- 
tune has in store for us, she gives unexpectedly : 
whatever we anticipate, is never so good, or so bad, 
as we expect.” 

“Heaven grant all may go as smoothly as you 
sighed his sister. “I do not tremble 
before men, but before those who are less, or would 
be more than men.” 

Mr. W ‘Emeon patted his sister, smilingly, on the 
cheek, “ Away with these idle fears. I see you 
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are still the same Juliana that you were twenty 
years ago—always shuddering at imaginary spec- 
tres ! Come, we will go into the house: we have 
sat too long here—it is cold. We will take a glass 
of good wine to warm us and raise our spirits.— 
Fritz, go into the cellar, and get us a bottle of 
Malvosier.” 

house was in 
given by Mr. 


morning, all the 
motion, preparing for the banquet, 
Wilinson in honour of his sister. In his ordinary 
worthy merchant Was moderate 
hut on extra- 


following 


The 


housekeeping, the 
and frugal, alinost to parsimony ; 
ordinary occasions, his liberality knew neither stint 
nor measure. The costliest dainties were to be 
procured at any price -—the richest wine flowed 
in profusion ;—the best rooms in his house, which 
locked up, were thrown open on 
these state —the floors covered with the 
most expensive Persian carpeting ;—the ordinary 


dinner utensils replaced hy a linagnificent service 
invited to 


were generally 


OCCASIONS ‘ 


of plate. Above fifty persons were 
partake of this splendour, Whose ears were to be 
regaled with the choicest harmony from unseen 


musicians, and their noses with the rich perfume 
of the rarest flowers, in vases of the finest porcelain, 
Mr. Wilmson 
to see that all 
ana aggre eably 


placed round the banqueting reom. 
himself walked from: room to room, 
was arranged in the exactest order, 
to his orders, Nothing was too dear, or too dithcult 
to be procured. Before the 
and his son were to withdraw in silence, 


dinner was over, 


sister and 
without bidding farewell, that the necessary atten- 
to his guests might diminish the pain of 
“Pohold with Till Eulenspiegel,” satd 


merchant— 


tion 
parting. 

the worthy 

When 

Her frowns 


Fortune miles, beware her guiles ° 


le ty with steadfast eve, 


When Frau von Moos met her brother at break- | 


fast, she could not forbear reverting, even with 


his | 


tears, to the commandant s invitation. © It fore- | 
bodes us evil, Pam sure of it,” said she. Wilmson 
laughed. © You mav laugh, brother, but [am 
ight: and oh, TP had such a terrible dream about 


you and my nephew!” 

“A had you? Ah, 
of despising cood advice ! 
P told vou they were the most 


that came 
would eat those 


dream, Juliana, 
you 
unlucky damprevs. 
indigestible things in the world.” 

Frau von Moos drew back somewhat offended : 
but re proof of her 
interrupted by the entrance of young W ilmson 
with a letter in his hand, 
his father by a strange 
and it contained 


her brother's inere: lulity was 


There was no 
only the following 


servant. 
signature, 
words — 


“A friend warns Mr, Wilmson, on the receipt of 


this, to go immediately to bed, and feign extreme 
il dra SS. The said fris ne know 5. from rood autho- 
rity, that Mr. Wilmson has pleased the king too 


well: a prentt sar,’ 

At the first reading of these enigmatical lines, Mr. 
Wilmson felt a little disturbed: the 
was unknown to him ;—then looking at his sister 


with a sly smile, he put it in his pocket, 


which had heen left for , 


ion a sign from the 


handwriting | 
said the military hero, in the same courteous tone 
and said | us before: “the young fellow is to wait.” 








a 

no more about it. Frau von Moos did not, or 5 
would not, notice his suspicion ; and his son was x ’ 
too full of his yesterday's adventure with the : y 
unknown heauty, to observe his father’s pre weeding, ; h 
To Mr. Wilmson’s great satisfaction, Frederick ; y 
drew his aunt’s whole attention on himself, by the P 
extraordinary animation he displaved in de scribing h 
the charms of his fair acqui aintance. i t 
-=% could not have believe TF | that t there existed on y hy 
earth a mortal form, so like the creature of a - 
dream,” said he. ‘She seemed not to walk, | 


to float on the air :—everyv motion had the same ti 
enchantment of harmony to the eve, that music has 








to the ear. Her voice was more like the sweet \V 
accords that sometimes bless our ears in sleep, than W 
the tones of a mere mortal organ : her countenance t! 
had the rapture and purity of a seraph’s.” W 

* Ina word, it was a heavenly vision of light and of 
glory, and not an earthly maiden,’ said Mr, m 
Wilmson, laughing at his son’s enthusiasm. to 

*Tcouldalmost havethoughtso,” replied the young E al 
man quite seriously. “There was a sort of clear-  F th 
hess, a transparency in her countenance, that is not 
to be expressed in words, or bodied forth in colours, ° 
So long as T breathe T shall never forget that face, ti 
that form, the magic that hung around her!” 

Frau von Moos, who had long had a little plan ‘x 
of her own for uniting her nephew to a young re- w 
lation and favourite of her own in Switzerland, co 
made a grimace at this last Hight. lo 

* Your future wife, Fritz,” said she, “ will not ha 
feel particularly del ighted at the strength of your ha 
memory.” ; Se] 

“If your seraph has not flown back to her na- © wi 
tive skies,’ said his father, “she must appear he 
again to vouand me. [ will have the handkerchief ha 
and the Meerschaum head cried in the streets, and de 

| advertised In the papers; we will have handbills 
) stuck up at the corners of the streets, and even on 
the chureh doors,” i 

While they were vet talking the clock struck 
nine, and Mr. Wilmson and his son prepared to pes 
attend the commandant. They walked silently . 
throuch the streets, each busied with his own 
thoughts: the elder Wilmson thought chiefly of has 
his dinner; and the vounger of his love. The Gu, 






















same officer who had brought the summons on the 
preceding evening, was standing at the door of the 
commandant’s house. He conducted father and 
son up a broad staircase into a magnificent saloon, 
Before the door stood two crenadiers with pointed 
Caps and tierce black moustaches: officers of different 
regiments were walking up and down, not one of 
whom condescended to take the slichtest notice of 
the new comers, or to return their respectful bows. 
After a while a door at the other end of the saloon 
was opened ; an officer of the guard put in his 
head, and called out “Are the merchant and his 
son there?” ‘The two Wilmsons approached, and 
officer followed him into an 
antechamber. * Wait here till you are called for,” 
said thi officer: and left the rootvih for a few seconds 
by another door, and then returning, ordered Mr. 
Wilson to at “You, I mean the old one,’ 
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In this moment, Fritz forgot even his beautiful 
unknown, in the eagerness of his desire to know | 
what the monarch could possibly have to say to 
his father. 
whose dress Was so thickly covered with gold lace, 
as almost to hide the cloth, was the only person, 
besides himself, in the room, ‘This clittering gen- 
tleman stood facing the window, on which he was 
heating amarch; ina few minutes he turned round 
with an audible yawn, when his eyes encountering 
Fritz Wilmson’s, he started back, set his teeth hard 
together, and murmured in a tone of stifled rage 
“What, the devil!—you here again!” Young 
Wilmson, on his side, was scarcely less astonished 
when he recognised, in his amusing companion, 

handkerchief snatcher of the preceding day, 
whose swollen nose still showed unequivocal proofs 

the vigour of Fritz’s fist. The gold jacket, 
measured him from head to foot with looks meant 
to be withering, approached a few paces nearer, 
and murmured between his set teeth, ‘ You are 
the scoundrel who presumed yesterday os 

Frederick’s eves sparkled ; he stepped back. 
“ Let me beg of vou, Sir, no blackguardism, or that 
fine jacket of your’s will be no protection.” 

The other also retreated with a sneering laugh ; 
young Wilmnson turned his back upon him, and 
went to the window. At that moment, a carriage 
containing several ladies rattled by ; one of them 
looked up,—it was the mourning beauty. Fritz 





A chamberlain, or some such person, | 
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questions about my age and situation in life: and 
also about vou and your acquirements. I was then 
dismissed with a gracious promise to do something 
for you if you pleased him. His majesty seems in a 


_very good humour; but be careful how you accept 


: to voung Wilmson, he 


any offer that may be made you, however advan- 
tageous it may appear. Ask time for consideration. 
Farewell for the present.’ 

With these words Mr. Wilmson hastily with- 
drew. However important his approaching inter- 
view witha monarch might have appeared formerly 
now felt neither hope, fear, 
nor ambition awakened within him, nor even cu- 
riosity. All his faculties were absorbed by the 


' declaration of the arrogant gentleman in gold lace, 


that he knew the sable clad beauty, and by the 
means of acquiring the good will of that person, 


/ whom he would have held altogether unworthy his 


_attention only half an hour ago: 


but a ray of a 


goddess had fallen on him from the sunny-haired 


hastily threw up the window, and flung himself | 


half cut to look after her. 

ved him, and kept her head out of the carriage 
window till it had turned the corner, ‘It is she 
herself.” sighed Iritz, and I am here. 
has just driven past,” said he aloud, turning sud- 
denly round upon the enemy. 

“What lady /” asked the chamberlain. 

* The lady whom you robbed of her handkerchief 
Vester lay in the ¢« rowd.”” 

“Fool,” muttered the 
ting with her, 


“7 rol! 
nothing more: she knows me 
well enough; but as to the Meerschaum head i 

At the sound of the words “she knows meJ 
voung Wilmson forgot his anger with the indivi- 


other, I was 


« 





She had certainly ob- | 


* The lady | 


' 


dual who uttered them, and advancing, eagerly | 


caught him by the hand. * How, 
reall mean that you know her 2” 

“Do LT know her ?” repeated the worthy in 
green and gold, in a scornful tone. “ What if I do 
know her ?—but hands off if you please, and don't 
bt quite so familiar.” 


Sir, do you 


Young Wilmson would now have willingly given 
all he possessed in the ee to purchase forgive - 
hess from his adversary! He was actually on the 
~ of stammering forth an apology when the 

li r once More ope ned, an 1 his father entered. * I 
sal hot wait for you,” 
usson. “ T must go home directly. 
on 4s vou are dismissed,’ 
‘What does he w ant with us?’ 


Come after 


s = 


said the voung 





in.“ What did the command: e 

“Ths "said his father in a low voice. The 
zg himself there,” pointing to the room he 
“d just left. © T cannot exactly make out why I 


Was “rhe ‘ 
SS sent for; he asked a number of ‘ndifferent 


to the life-cuard.” 


Whispered he in passing | 





arithmetic are all very well. 


divinity of the preceding day, and transformed, in 
the eves of her lover, an insolent domestic into an 
individual whose esteem he desired above all things 
to obtain. 

His meditations were broken in upon by the 
summons of the officer on guard, to the presence of 
majesty. The young man entered, and bowed with 
due reverence on all sides, though he could not well 
make out whereabouts the monarch might be. A 
cloud was before his eves, not exactly caused hy the 
reflected splendours of royalty, or his own bashful- 
ness, but because the confined apartment was filled 
with tobacco smoke from the pipes of several gene- 
ral officers, every one of whom was puthng away 
with equal zeal and gravity. They were standing 
bareheaded around a small table, by which sat, hat 
on head, and pipe in mouth, a person whom young 
Wilmson recognised as the monarch himself, when 

bluish vapour, that had hitherto obseured his 
roval visage, was somewhat dispersed. 

The king looked for a while with evident satis- 
faction at the tall, handsome figure before him, and 
then nodding to the officers around, 

* And he is scarcely twenty-one ! He 
vet, he has a good four years before him ! 
make something of that lad; perhaps fugleman 
Then turning to the young 
man, Now tell me freely, my lad, what should 
you like to be?” 

** Sire, my father intends me 
my own taste is for agriculture, 
fession.” 

“Learned, asked the king sharply ; “ what do 
vou know then? Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, 
what is 

“Your majesty, I am tolerably well acquainted 
with the two first ; [have studied history and ma- 
thematics, and the literature of France and Italy.” 

* Pshaw, ‘ 
bookworm ! 


said,— 
will crow 


We may 


for his SUCCESBSOP | 
or a learned pro- 





nonsense, hoy: 
Fie upon it! 


you must not be a mere 
Reading, writing, and 
I will promote you.” 
* May it please your majesty—” stammered the 
vouth in a fright, as a sudden light burst upon his 
mind, touching his Majesty's notion of promotion. 
The king went on without heeding his consterna- 
tuon, 
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*T will admit you among my guards,—you shall 


go with me to Potsdam ; do you hear? You must | 
' marches with the other recruits. 


be a soldier; that is the only trade for a young fel- 
low of spirit—He will be six feet, or six feet two, 


, 


perhaps ; he bids fair for it ,” added the monarch, | 
"senses; or, since he is so tough, let him have a taste 


glancing round upon his attendants. 

* Your majesty-——” 

“And, if you behave well, you will not remain 
six weeks in the ranks. I want sharp fellows in 
my guard, But, hark ye! one thing more,” said 
the king recollecting himself; * have you got a 
sweetheart vet!” 

At this very unexpected question Wilmson’s in- 
tended remonstrance died on his lips, and his colour 
rose to scarlet. 

* Look at the smooth-cheeked booby, he blushes 
like a girl,’ said the king laughing loudly, and 
looking again round to the attendant ofticers. 
“* That will do, my lad, you need say no more; but 
recollect that, without my special permission, vou 
must not think of marrying. I wiil look out for 
a fit wife for you myself. You like a soldier's life, 
hey ?” 

“No, your majesty,” replied the young man 
boldly ;“ Tam a freeman: I wish to remain so.” 

“Ten thousand devils !—young man take care 
what you are about. What do you mean by that?’ 


subject. [am a citizen of the United Provinces.” 


EA SOLDIER. 


mandant, * Drag the scoundrel hence! to the har. 
racks or the guard-house with him !—to-morrow he 
If he makes the 
slightest resistance keep him in solitary confine- 
ment upon bread and water, till he comes to his 


of the rack.” He pointed towards the door; the 
commandant seized Wilmson by the arm, and with 
arough push over the threshold, dismissed hiin 
with more haste than ceremony from the royal 
presence, 

In the saloon, the unwilling candidate for mili- 
tary glory was delivered over to two subaltern offi- 
cers, to be conducted to the depot, with a repetition 
of the king’s command tu keep him on bread and 
water, &c., &c., in case of resistance. 

“ Your excellency will, at least, allow me to see 
my father, once more to bid him farewell,” said the 
young man. 

* What’s the use of that? 
ag 

“T request it as the only favour vour excellency 


T see no oceasion for 


'or the king can now grant me.” 


The commandant was silent for a moment, as if 
hesitating, went back into the room they had just 
left, and then returning, said, * You must go to the 


depot: word will be sent to your father if he wishes 
*“T have not the honour to be your majesty’s | 


**No matter,” said the king, waving his hand | 


impatiently. 
* JT wish to return to my native country.” 


“Qh, hot vou will forget that before you have | 


been a week in Potsdam.” 

“Po will demand the protection of their High 
Mightinesses the States Grencral.”’ 

“Hold your tongue, fool,’ cried the king ina 


to see vou.” 

* Your excellency will permit me to return 
home, if it be only for half an hour, to provide 
myself with the necessary linen and clothing for 
a journey,—I cannot travel in that I have on.” 

* Be off with vou to the depot—or the devil,” 
cried the commandant angrily. “Settle about 


your trumpery with your father,—I shall send to 


rage, “or [ will give you carnest of the service | 


over your back, instead of in your hand.” 

* Your Majesty,” 
“js too just to compel a free man against his will,” 

* Silence; vouknow my wi//, and that is enough; 
[ want no free men, but faithful soldiers: conduct 
yourself accordingly.—Go, you will reccive a hand- 
some sum as bounty.” 

“With your majesty’s permission, I want no 
hounty,—I will not accept of bounty; my father 
is in more than easy circumstances ; he is rich; he 
will pay any sum for my freedom.” 

* You shall not have it; vou are a soldier—a 
soldier vou will remain. G20.” 

* Sire, as a free man [ enter my solemn protest 
against this arbitrary proceeding, Twill rather 
die than take the oath.” 


* H—Il and the D—1,” cried the enraged mon- | 


arch, springing from his seat, and raising his stick, 
he approached Wilmson, as if to fell him to the 
earth, The latter did not stir, but looked the 
hing full and firmly in the face. His majesty let 
the stick sink slowly, threw a furious glance at 


the unruly recruit, and thundered out. * The guard | 


or the gallows !—remember that.” 


* With your Majesty's leave, [ choose the latter,” | 


said Wilmson calmiy. 
The king raised his stick again in renewed fury, 
drooned it aga . 


prod it again as suddenly, and said to the com- 


ra) 
m tee 


said the young man firmly, | 


him.” 

The two subalterns took Wilmson between them, 
and hurried him, without further ceremony, into 
the street, where a corporal, armed with a stout 
cane, also favoured him with bis attendance. 


| The voung man, who, by the single act of a 

despot, had thus Jost at a blow, home, country, 
kindred ; all joy in the present, all hope in the 
future, to pass the remainder of his life among the 
refuse of the people; now, swelling with indignation 
too great for utterance, accompanied his guides 
without offering further resistance. 


* Come, come, my friend, cheer up! don’t look so 


i melancholy about it,’ said one of the officers, who 


appeared to feel some compassion for the victim to 
the reval admiration for tall men. 


' “To am anything but ielancholy !” answered 


Fritz, grinding his teeth. 
“That's right! The guardsmen are well taken 
care of. Patience, and all will go right enough at 
Potsdam; only try to keep up your spirits, and 
don’t think of what is passed, and can’t be helped.” 
“To lose al, all that | 


now possess, or ever 


hoped for!’ murmured the youth half to himself. 
* Fancy it all swallowed up by an earthquake, 

and think no more of it.” 

© Then, 1 should feel meiancholy.” 

| “Why then?” asked the efficer in a tone of 

f curiosity. 
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“Whoe yuld fe el more,—wlhio would ¢ maps tin of 


calamity inflicted by the hand of Providence? But 
to be dragged from my home, from my friends, to 
be made a slave of—Heaven and Hell! that is——” 

The officer whistled and looked away ;_ he did 
not understand him, and, perhaps, it was as well 
for Fritz that he did not. 

At the barracks, the new recruit was given in 
charge to the officer in command, and led into a 
long, low, smoke-blackened room, where a number 
of youths, similarly circumstanced, were sitting by 
4 long table, eating, drinking, swearing, singing, 
and smoking detestable tobacco. 
circle saluted him with an uproarious shout, and 
offered him a seat among them. He declined it, 
and threw himself, with folded arms, upon a bench 
apart from the table. They drank to him with 
mock civility; and some gravely begged to know 
how his mother did. He took no notice of their 
mockery ; he scarcely heard them; he was brooding 
over all sorts of impossible schemes of vengeance 
ind escape. A hundred times he swore to himself 
rather to die than submit, and leave the world an 
example of how little despotic power could bind 
one resolved to be free, and careless of life without 
freedom. His companions had just left the room 
with much stumbling, struggling, and clamour, to 
finish their pipes in the open air, when the officer 
onduty returned, accompanied by the elder Wilmson. 
At the sight of his father, the young man’s high- 
wrought feelings gave way, and as he threw himself 
upon his parent’s neck, tears of mingled rage and 
sorrow burst from his eves, in spite of all his efforts 
tc restrain them. The officer made a grimace, ex- 
pressive of little liking for the task imposed on 
him, and, on some pretence, quickly left them to- 
cether. The elder Wilimson did not utter a word. 


This agreeable | 
| tection of the law ; avoid, 
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that you conduct yourself so as to acquire the eon..- 


dence of allabout you. [claim thus muchfrom your 


obedienceasason. Willyougiveme your promis 

“ T cannot,” said young Wilmson, pacing back- 
wards and forwards in uncontrollable agitation. 
* Submit quietly to such infernal tyranny! [| will 


/make my escape the first opportunity, if Iam cer- 
‘tain of death in consequence.” 


‘tion. Sit down.” 


| His 


| 


| 





He allowed the anger and despair of his sun to ex- | 


liaust themselves; and it was not till Fritz had 
supplicated, threatened, wept, stormed, uttered im- 
precations on the king, himself, and all mankind— 
the tyrants, and those who endured their tyranny, 
and had finally thrown himself once more on the 
bench, worn out by the variety and vehemence of 
me eae ms, that the father broke silence. 

ae re lerick,” eaid he, gravely, but kindly taking 
his son’s h; ind, “I expected to see a man; 
ter of his destiny, not mastered by it. 
angry your person is coe ‘reed : your soul 
All is not lost, if you can but control 


one nas- 


hovs 
Cannot be. 
Vvourself,” 

* Not lost—how 7 i 
in Y Up 5 . 
fernal slave ry y» 

“Tean, f will s but be tranquil—listen to me. 
It cannot be so sotite perhaps, as you expect. I 
Cannot purchase your freedom ; I have offered an 
‘horinous sum, the king will not listen tome. He 
‘ 4s set his heart upon having you in his guard, and 

ibe will islaw. You must obey 3 you eee 
go to Potsd: ‘m—VYou must yield to your fate,’ 
“And you spe ak of it so col lly, fathe r!” 

” ay must yield to your fate ! 


| 


I find an_ 


cried the young man, spring- | 
‘will you, can you, free me from this in- | 


* 7 will not hear of such an attempt ; [ insist on 
your listening to me quietly and without interrup- 
Frederick obeved in sullen silence, 
father continued :—** The least indiscretion 
will ruin us both. We are here beyond the pro- 
above all things, awak- 
ening anger or suspicion: your imprudence may 
destroy all hope—but your imprudence alone. 
Leave me to act ; I will yet save you, if your im- 
patience does not frustrate my designs.” 

Ife paused for a reply. Frederick was silent for 
some time ; he was evidently engaged in a violent 
conflict with his own feelings. 

* And for how long do you require me to act thi 
detestable farce 2” said he at length. ‘ How long 
do you require me to bea slave, and wear the 
livery of one?” 

* Until I myself am free—until my property is 
converted into paper, and out of the Prussian terri- 
tory. Then, and not till then, can 
decisive step. Trouble yourself no further; but 
bear your present misfortune like a man.” 

* But the oath, father, you have forgotten that ; 
how can I take the oath of fidelity to this———” 

* Tfow can you help yourself?” interrupted hi 
father. “ An oath taken on compulsion is no oath 
at all, You are not called on to throw away your 
life in a useless contest with overwhelming might. 
God and reason absolve us from obligations imposed 
hy foree. If such oaths were suffered to weigh 
against the principles of eternal justice, we migh 
be compelled to swear to decds that would deprive 
us of all claims to humanity—that would degrade 
us below the level of the 

7 will obey you, father,” 
heavy sigh. 

* You will do well. 
who have done something to repent of. 
has spoiled my grand dinner party, 
My sister - 

“Ah! my dear aunt 
happened ¢” 


we take a 


brutes!” 
said the youth with a 


Let none despair but those 
The king 
that is all. 





'—«loes she know what has 
* She doe I told her myself. I said, ‘ Sister, 
your wishes will be fulfilled. Twill leave Magde- 
burg, and retire with you and Fritz to a land of 


freedom, as soon as I can free myself from all tie: 


I will send you | 


| 


Clothe 
tes, Money, every thing of which you may be in 
heed 
| Go to i ot sdam—ace ommodate yourself. to 
circumst 5 


ances 43 you best may. 


It is Wy Wish 
+ XCVIIL— VOL. 1x. 








to this place.’ 

“She was almost beside herself with joy. By de- 
grees I told her all that had happened, and disclos« 
my plans for the future. At first she thought 
her dead husband, and uttered the bitterest invec- 
tives against the mighty of this earth ; but in the 
end she said—‘* At last, then, I shall have some- 
thing to thank a king for. Against his own will, 
he will gild the evening of my days. I shall end 
them in the society of all T love on earth. Let me 
leave this hateful city as quickly as possible : the 
earth burns under my feet.’ ” 
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94 HWE SHALL BE A SOLDIER. 


The calmness with which Mr. Wilmson gave all | 
these details to his son had a better effect upon his 
mindthanan hour’s consolation would have done. By 
degrees his heart grew lighter, and his brow cleared 
up. His forced entry among the guards of Frede- 
rick William had even its ridiculous point of view. 
He would look upon it as a masquerade somewhat 
of the longest. He parted from his father with 
some appearance of cheerfulness, and charged him, 
above all, not to forget to send him the handker- 
chief with the head of the Meerschaum. 

On the following morning, at sunrise, the recruits 
were marched out of the city. That he might not 
attract attention, Fritz had changed the more ele- 
gant habiliments he had worn in his interview with 
the king, for the oldest garments in his wardrobe. 
He was among the foremost, and walked with 
downcast eyes, without looking either to the right 
or the left, when his attention was roused by the 
sound of his own name from the other end of the 
bridge he was crossing. 

* Thunder and lightning, Fritz !—my_ heart’s 
blood, who would have guessed yesterday, that a 
spark would have fallen into the magazine to blow 
us all up sky-high? But never mind, my boy; the 
king and old Dessau mean honestly by you ; hang 
me if they don’t, for all that’s said and done, It 
is all your own fault ; as I’m a sinner, it’s all your 
own doing. Why, in the devil’s name, must you 
crow so handsome, and taller by the head, than 
it ny lx nly else ? Why were you not little, or crooked, 
orlame? Thunder and lightning! you knew our 
cood king’s whim well enough !” 

It was the veteran Crabb, who had hobbled down 








to the bridge, as fast as his wooden leg would let 
him, to say farewell to his patron’s son, whose mis- 
fortune, in being thus kidnapped by the giant-lov- 
ing old despot, affected him much more than he 
chose to acknowledge. 

Young Wilmson shook hands with him in si- 
lence ; and the old man limped by his side, trying 
hard at some fragments of a camp ditty, in praise | 
of a soldier's life ; but his voice broke down com- 
pletely in the middle of a stanza, and Crabb was 
fain to prove his fortitude by vollies of hard words, 
and railing at the road, the weather, his wooden leg, | 
and finally at the melancholy visible in his young | 


~ 


companion’s face. 

* Sapperment—thousand devils !” said the vete- 
ran, mnaking a hideous grimace, to hide the tear | 
that fell on his grizzled beard, as the recruits | 
halted at the foot of the bridge ; and Fritz signified 
ty him that here they must part. “ Hang it, Fritz, | 
show more courage, man ! you look as moping as 
an owl in the sunshine. Look at me! a soldier | 
should care for nothing, and nobody. Talking of 
that—if I had but time now, I could ‘tell vou a story 
of old Dessau, that would make you split your 
sides with laughing.” ° 

“No, never mind now, Crabb ; good-by,” said 
voung Wilmson, holding out his hand. 

The old man wrung it hard,—tried ata parting 
joke, which ended in an imprecation on the head 
of somebody, and then at a song: but that failing | 
also, he gave his favourite’s hand another squeeze, 
that brought the tears into his eves, and then turn- 





ing his back abruptly, returned, weeping and 
cursing, over the bridge to Magdeburg. 





The recruits reached Potsdam by short marches; 
where they were mustered, and drafted into differ- 
ent regiments. Wilmson went into the foot guard, 
According to the promise exacted by his father, he 
digested his wrath as he best could: learned the 
puppet-like movement, the shouldering, grounding, 
recovering, and wheeling right and left, and even 
put on the tawdry disguise of the uniform without 
any open manifestation of repugnance. Without 
any effort on his own part, he rapidly acquired 
favour and distinction with his officers. He was, 
without dispute, the handsomest man in the regi- 
ment, and promised to be the tallest ; and his whole 
manner and demeanour betrayed an evident supe- 
riority of education and condition to his comrades, 
Nor were his various acquirements long unknown 
or unnoticed ; and as he was liberal of his money, 
and freely used his influence with his superiors in 
their favour, his fellow-soldiers were willing to for- 
give him his advantages, and even to overlook his 
disinclination to their society. It was well known 
that he had been forced, against his will, into the 
service,—many others were so far similarly cireum- 
stanced ; but as their talents and station in life were 
evidently far inferior to Wilmson’s, it awakened 
neither surprise nor ill-will, when he received per- 
inission from the colonel to inhabit a separate room 
out of the barrack ;—and this favour, which he had 
ardently desired, rendered him as happy as in such 
a situation it was possible for him to be. Having 
once entered on the task assigned him by his father, 
he resolved to go through it with spirit and resolu- 
tion ; and so far mastered his feelings as to show, 
on all occasions, a satisfied and even cheerful coun- 
tenance : listened with every appearance of plea- 
sure to the congratulations of his fellow-soldiers, 
when, within three months, he was advanced to 
the rank of sergeant, by express desire of the king; 
and, in short, played his part so well, that it was 
generally believed that the failure of all the at- 


‘tempts made by the elder Wilmson to procure his 
'son’s release, was as much to be attributed to the 


indifference of the young man himself as to the un- 
willingness of the king to part with his long-legged 
recruit. His object was obtained ; he had the con- 
fidence of all; and many privileges were granted 
him, of which, however, he seldom made use, and 


never abused. The colonel called him * My son,” 


_when he spoke to him ; employed him as his secre- 


tary, and, as such, frequently brought him to his 
house, where, though he could not invite him to 
his table, Wilmson was treated with more friend- 
liness and consideration than his officers could often 
boast of, 

In the meantime, he maintained a diligent cor- 
respondence with his father, and his hopes of re- 
lease grew daily brighter. By degrees, the elder 
Wilmson disposed of the greater part of his ware- 
housed goods in Magdeburg ; and such as could 
not be sold without vreat loss, were deposited in 
warehouses beyond the Prussian frontier. His 
out-lyving capital was gradually collected, some- 
times at a disadvantage, under the pretext that the 
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pankruptey of some foreign houses rendered some 
reduction in the number of his speculations neces- 
cary. It was admitted on all sides, that he was an 
honest man; but his credit as a merchant suffered 
proportionably—a result he had expected and cal- 
culated on, and which rendered his subsequent pro- 
ceeding of converting his possessions in house and 
land in Magdeburg into ready money perfectly in- 
telligible. At last he wrote to his son :— 

“Ina fortnight I shall leave Magdeburg, and 
await your coming at my sister's house by the lake 
of Constance. It isthought here that I am return- 
ing tothe Netherlands. [await you with fear and 
trembling. You have a weighty task to accom- 
plish, Make your preparations with the utmost 
care and forethought. Tf you have not money 
enough, I will send you more immediately. Agree- 
ably to your wish, Crabb will leave me to-day for 
Potsdam ; the old man is out of his wits with joy. 
He will be a great assistance to you in your escape. 
Bring him with you to Switzerland. The veteran 
wishes to end his days with us. To avoid suspi- 
cion, it will be better not to be seen together in 
public ; you will act more freely in consequence. 
| have taken care he shall not want for money.” 

The sergeant of Potsdam had already projected 
the means of flight ; all that was wanting to the 
full accomplishment of his plan was a faithful 
auxiliary, whom he dared not look for in Potsdam. 
It was therefore he had required the presence of 
Crabb. The old man was to travel as a rich 
merchant from Berlin to Potsdam, where he could 
easily find means to smuggle Fritz into the car- 





riage ; and once over the frontier into Saxony, and | 


they were safe, 
wish ; Crabb came in state to Potsdam, and cried 
for Jovy, When he found himself in Wilmson’s little 
chamber, where he was received with heartfelt JOY, 
and the whole project explained to him. 


All succeeded according to his | 


“olla!” cried the veteran, rubbing his hands, | 


and chuckling with delight ; “ now its all daylight 
with me. Devil punch me dead, if I could make 
out why the old gentleman in Magdeburg furbished 
ie out in this way. Fritz, you should see my 
Inagazine ; a chest full of clothes, fit for a privy- 
councillor or a burgomaster. Hang me, if I don’t 
look like one when my beard is scraped off. The 
‘devil himself wouldn’t know old Crabb again.” 


agreed on. Crabb was to fix his head-quarters at 


| ent footing. 


| tell you more ; 
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with his mouth open, staring at the young gentle- 
man for some time in silence. 

* Are you ill, Mr. Frederick ?” said he at length. 

“No, Crabb.” 

* Any accident happened, then?” 

“ None that I am aware of.” 

“ Hang me, young gentleman, if I know what to 
make of you, then. Here, thinks I, he will be 
ready to jump over the moon for joy ; and there vou 
sit—God forgive me!—like a sinner on the stool 
of repentance ! Sha’n’t I go to Berlin to-morrow 
morning, to buy the travelling chaise ?” 

* There is no hurry for it, Crabb,” answered 
Frederick coldly. 

* No hurry !—whew!—what’s in the wind now ? 
What am J to do, then, Master Fritz?” 

“ Leave me—nothing! I don’t know,” said the 
young man, resuming his meditative posture. 

“Holla! the fat’s in the fire with a vengeance. 
You don’t know—who does then? Don’t you re- 
collect that your father is almost at his journey’s 
end by this time? What will he say to your 
‘don’t know,’ Master Fritz?” 

“ T shall remain here some time longer; leave 
me, Crabb.” 

With these words young Wilmson rose from his 
seat, took a few rapid turns up and down the room, 
and then making a sudden halt, he laid both hands 
upon Crabb’s shoulders, and looked at him with an 
inexplicable expression of happiness in his whole 
countenance and manner. Crabb stood as mute as 
a fish, with mouth wide open, all eyes and ears, In 
expectation of hearing something extraordinary. 
Instead of giving the wished-for communication, 
however, another change came over the young 
man’s spirit ; he withdrew his hands, his head 
dropped on his breast, and he resumed his walk 
with a slower step, and folded arms. 

“The Lord be merciful to us, and forgive us our 
muttered Crabb, in a fright; ‘ he is cer- 


o 


° ”? 
Sins. 


| tainly cracked !” 


“ Be silent,” said Frederick, turning sharply 
“ The affair stands now on a very differ- 
Once for all, I shall remain here at 
present. I will not, I cannot, leave Potsdam. ‘To- 
morrow, or the day after, perhaps, I may be able to 
perhaps not for three months, or a 


round, 


year. The aspect of my affairs has changed, [ tell 
All the details of the projected flight were now | 


One of the best hotels, and keep himself quiet tillthe | 
receipt of Mr. Wilmson’s last letter from Magde- | 
burg, announcing his departure from that city, | 
When the last step was to be taken without further | 
Celay. Punctual to the day, Mr. Wilmson wrote | 


en his son : Crabh received another letter nearly to 


- salne effect. With his credentials in his hand, 
ie old man hastened, 4s soon as it was dark, tothe 
varracks, 


the yw ’ ‘ 
ve young sergeant seated in a melancholy atti- 


lo his no small astonishment, he found | 


ane, with his head resting on his hand; and far | 
‘ron sharing in the veteran’s joy, it was evi- | 


dent, fr hi : 
» from his short and cold replies, that he 


= 


sald, 


Cra} e 
rabb knew not what to make of this, and stood 


you—go.” 

“ So, so, so,—a pretty story this!” grumbled the 
veteran. “ Off T set, ready to break my neck in 
my hurry at a moment’s notice, to help a fellow to 
desert, cheat the king, and put my own head in 
the noose; for it would be ‘run together, hang 
together,’ if we were caught ; and the whole busi- 
ness ends in smoke! and I'm packed off with a 
fea in my ear, to lie, like a bear in cold weather, 
sucking ny paws, for a year may be! Thunder 
and lightning! I’d rather be hanged at once.” 

Young Wilmson paid no attention to his follow- 
ers remonsirance : but when Crabb ventured to 
push them a little farther, he said, with a look 


and tone that showed him to be in earnest—* No 


arcely heard, and paid no attention to what was | 


more, friend Crabb—let me hear no more of this. 
I am unfortunately situated—I cannot go yet—I 
am fixed to this place for a while—I must remain 
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here. 
the frontier, | would return of my own free will. 
Now, go: it may be that, in a few days, you shall 
know all ; but go now ;’—and with these words he 
led the old man to the door. 

Crabb offered no further resistance ; but, with a 
significant pointing to his own head, to indicate 
his opinion of the condition of Frederick’s, he re- 
turned, muttering curses, to the hotel. 

The motive of Fritz Wilmson’s unexpected 
change of mind and resolution to hug his chains, 


visit, he had been on guard at the palace, where he 
remained till twelve o’clock. He was sauntering 
among the statues in the square, and enjoying the 
beauty of the morning, when his notice was 
attracted by a young girl, in half-mourning, who 
was walking up and down before the houses, in 
evident embarrassment, looking right and left, and 
at length directing her steps towards the spot 
where he stood. Since his Magdeburg adventure, 
he never saw a young female in mourning without 
a certain palpitation of the heart ; however, the 
dress, and the basket on the arm, showed the 
condition of the person before him, to be that of a 
maid-servant. When she approached nearer, and, 
addressing him timidly, asked if he could direct 
her to the house of Mrs. Major Malzahn—when 
he heard the soft flute-like voice, that had once 
touched him to the heart with the words, * I am 
an orphan, and alone in the wide world °—looked 
on the child-like purity of expression in her coun- 
tenance, and met the gaze of the soft, clear, smiling 
eyes—his breath grew shorter, and a dimness came 
before his sight. 

* Ts it possible?” murmured he, at length. “ For- 


If the king himself were to send me over | 


A SOLDIER. 


at that moment! Your property is safe. I lave 


kept your handkerchief as a sacred relic always 


by me; but your name I could not discover : the 

letters C. vy. St. were marked in the corner.” 
“Clementina Stern,” said she, in a low tone. 
“Clementina Stern?” he repeated; “then it 

must be Clementina con Stern?” <As Wilmson 


_hesitatingly put this leading question, his eyes fel] 








give me ; but—have you a relation in Magdeburg, | 


, 


who resembles vou stronglv—a sister ?—or was it | 


yourself T had the happiness of seeing there, in 


” 
, 





another dress 7—or 


She looked at him again more earnestly, and 


with a faint blush. * (rood [eave n! - exclaimed 
she, involuntarily, “if it were not for that uni- 
form; but, no, it is not possible 1” 

“Tam the person you take me for,” said he, 
sadly. “Tam the son of the merchant Wilmson, 
of Magdeburg, forced by the ce spotic will of a 
monarch to wear this hateful livery ; I have en- 
dured the slavery now six months, Ah! the day 
Was at once the happiest of my life, and the most 
fatal to me.” 

* That day decided my fate also,” said the fair 
stranger, sighing and casting her eves on the 
ground, “ZT remember you perfectly, Mr. Wilm- 
son, and I never believed the evil that was spoken 
of you—never.” 


" Who could have spoken of me to vou cool or | 


evil?” asked young Wilmson, in some surprise, 

* A person of the name of Kiek, in the service 
of Privy-councillor Von Gundling. He asserted 
that vou were——that vou had robbed Aim of that 
unfortunate 
head, that [I lost in the crowd ; but, I assure you, 
I never thought il of you for a moment.” ‘ 

“Did he dare? 


handkerchief with the meerschaum 


unconsciously on the well-filled basket on the 
round white arm, which, with the apron of coloured 
linen, black neck handkerchief, and white cap 
with a black ribbon, was et that time the usual 


was simply this:—The day before Crabb’s last | costume of female servants, when they adopted 


| something of the town fashions. 


Clementina seemed to understand the inquiry 
implied by his looks better than he was aware of, 
She blushed deeply, as she answered, * That was 
my name, but my family has long since abandoned 
such vain distinctions. Since the death of my 
dear father, as subrector, and the melancholy 
journey to Berlin, undertaken by my mother, in 
the vain hope of assistance from some rich rela- 
tions, ny misfortunes reached their climax : I lost 


|my last dear parent, and I am reduced to servi- 


tude as my only resource.” As she spoke, a few 


/pearly drops fell on her soft rose-tinted cheek, 


“Do not mistake the cause of my sorrow, Mr. 
Wilmson. I have no false shame for the humility 
of my condition ; I did but think what would 
have been iny mother’s feelings, if she could have 
foreseen my future destiny.” 

“Oh, Fraulein, if I might venture 

“Do not call me Fraulein,” interrupted she, 
hastily, as if the sound grated on her ear; but 
when she saw the tears in her own eyes reflected 
in Irederick’s, her voice again softened. ‘And are 
you, too, no longer happy ?” asked she. 

* Pappy, when I see you weep ” said Frederick. 
There was a pause, which was broken at length by 
an inquiry as to when and where he might restore 
the handkerchief and its contents. 

“Oh, let me never set eves on it again!” cried 
Clementina—her colour deepening as she spoke ; 
“it has been the cause of all my late uneasiness, 
or rather it was the unconscious instrument of the 
detested Kick.” 

Frederick found little difficulty in drawing from 
her all the circumstances connected with her loss. 
The owner of this magnificent pipe was Privy- 
councillor Von Gundling, who, being a lover of 
finery, valued himself not a little on the possession 
of such an article. He had given a large sum for 
it in Magdeburg, whither he had come in the royal 
suite, and sent it to a goldsmith to have his arms 
engraved on the lid. Clementina, then a depen- 
dant on some part of the councillor’s family, had 
been desired to fetch it back. WKiek, the gentle- 
man in green and gold, who imagined that Cle- 
mentina’s poverty reduced her to his level, had for 





| suine time persecuted her with his addresses ; and 


/confirmed Kiek’s suspicion. 
©, that Thad found you again i family to Berlin, he learnt that the admired meer- 


meeting her on Wilmson’s arm, in the crowd that 
followed the king, he took him for a favoured 
rival, and snatched the handkerchief, partly with 
the design of provoking her. Wilimson’s violence 
On the return of the 
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schaum had not been restored to its owner, who, | 


in consequence thereof, had been in a towering 
assion ever since. This gentleman, Kiek, now 
tried to profit by poor Clementina’s embarrassment, 


and promised to find means to quiet the privy- | 


councillor, if the proud beauty would show him 


some favour in return; but meeting with a still | 


more decided repulse, he detailed the adventure in 
Magdeburg, with some additions of his own. He 


told his master that he had heard Clementina’s | 


companion ask her to give him the meerschaum 
fora keepsake, which she had at last agreed to ; 
that he, Kiek, had snatched it out of the fellow’s 
hand, but was set upon, in return, by the robber 
and some of his comrades, and so compelled to 


surrender what he would never have parted with | 


to one. As Clementina’s own account agreed in 


some particulars with Kiek’s fictions, it was held | 


as an entire confirmation of them. No one would 
believe for a moment that the person in question, 
so far from being her lover, was not even known 
to her. She was obliged not only to pay the 


worth of the missing valuable, and leave the house; | 


but was told, in pretty plain terms, that she might 
think herself fortunate to get off so easily. Re- 
duced to the brink of despair, by such a concur- 
rence of unhappy accidents, Clementina, after 
many fruitless attempts to procure an employment 
more suitable to her birth, left Berlin and came to 
Potsdam, in the humble situation in which young 
Wilmson found her. 

Wilmson listened with the deepest interest to 
Clementina’s recital. “ Let the scoundrel but 
cross my path,” muttered he, through his teeth, 
“and I will run him through, were he in the royal 
presence! I understand now,” said he, aloud, 
“why the rascal did not accuse me of the theft 
when he saw me dragged from the king’s pre- 


sence. He feared your innocence, and his own | 


villany would be made manifest. Ah, Clemen- 
tina! how much have you suffered through my 
fault! If 1 had not been yourcompanion on that un- 
fortunate day, one sorrow had at least been spared 
you. Be it my task to redress your wrongs—I can, 
1 will. How much have you endured since we first 
int, how much do you still endure?” 


“No, Mr. Wilmson, I have now nothing to en- | 


dure; L have found a good mistress.” 


“The best mistress is still a mistress,” said 
Wilmson, hastily ; “and you, O dearest Clemen- 
tina! you must—you shall he—your own mistress. 
You see me now as a soldier; but I am rich, my 
father is rich, Do not doubt me. Iam not like 
that wretched fellow—that e 
* Ido not think—I never did think—you were,” 
interrupted Clementina. “1 thank you for your 
otters, Mr, Wilmson ; you are very kind; but I 
ai Iiy own mistress, so long as [ am free from all 
obligation,” | 

“Turn out the guard,” called the sentinel, as a 
general officer rode by. ‘The sergeant could only 





bow to his fair companion, before he sprang into | 


his place ; the general rode on, the soldiers turned 


ae the guard-house again. Frederick turned to 
00k for ( lementina, but she Was gone. Ile paced ' 


slowiv ] 
* 


1 , . 
acxWwards and forwards, plunged in a de- | 


licious reverie. The unexpected vision had changed 
his whole frame of mind. In the agitation caused 
by her fluctuating feelings, Clementina appeared 
still lovelier than at their former meeting in Mag- 
deburg. He murmured her words softly to him- 
self; he stood on the spot where she had stood ; 
something of her still seemed to linger around and 
hallow it. Potsdam, the city he had hitherto be- 
held as a dungeon, was suddenly transformed to 
a fairy kingdom in his eyes ; and the command of 
the king, so often execrated as the mandate of a 
despot, appeared as the right hand of a divinity 
leading him to the object of all his hopes and 
| wishes. He blessed the monarch ; he blessed his 
fate; Clementina’s presence would have changed 
a hell into a heaven in his eyes. It was in this 
| mood that Crabb found him after the receipt of his 
father’s letter. 





It will scarcely be doubted, that every moment 
Wilmson could spare on the following day, was 
devoted to the discovery of Clementina’s abode. 
Potsdam, though a royal residence, was but an 
insignificant city, and even less remarkable for 
its population than its size. Every one who 
has read romances, knows that lovers are sure to 
| tind one another in the end, even if they must first 
| traverse every quarter of the world ; it was, there- 
fore, not to be wondered at that Wilmson had 
scarcely employed three hours upon his voyage of 
discovery, before he was again blessed with the 
sight of her he sought. In the first floor of a 
larze house, Clementina was standing at a win- 
dow, from which she occasionally looked out, as if 
she, too, were in search of somebody or something. 
As soon, however, as he came right opposite, and 
took off hiscap to salute her, Clementina’s eyes unac- 
countably missed him, and she not only drew back 
and shut the window, but drew the curtain before it. 

His smiling heaven was suddenly obscured and 
saddened, as if a snow-storm had fallen upon the 
earth, while glowing in the beauty and freshness 
_of Spring. He returned gloomily to his cell, and 
entered on a long struggle with himself, in which, 
'in his own mind, he came off victorious. He 
blushed at the violence of his passion for an un- 
known, who scorned his respectful homage, and 
resolved to think of his escape in good earnest. 
He spoke to Crabb, and appointed the day and the 
hour. Crabb was to go to Berlin, and return with 
a carriage and post-horses, as a wealthy merchant 
travelling in haste through Potsdam, late in the 
evening, when he was to take up Wilimson, dis- 
guised as his servant, and make the best of his 
way over the frontier. The day he was to set off, 
Crabb had occasion to pay Wilmson a last visit. 
The old man came chuckling, and rubbing his 
hands, into the room where the young sergeant was 
lving before the window, looking into the street, 
with so much attention, that he did not observe 
| Crabb’s entrance. Clementina had just passed, 
looked up, and returned his salute with a smile 
and a blush; and when she reached the corner of 
the street, the beautiful head was once more turned 
in his direction, and as quickly averted. Frederick's 
Spring laughed out once more; the snow melted 
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away, and the bowed but unbroken flowers reared | his own mind on the dignity and decision of his 
their heads once more. After waiting sume time, , proceedings, and repeated a hundred times to him- 


Crabb’s patience failed him, and he pulled Wilm- | 


son by the shoulder to make him aware of his pre- 


sence. The young man turned round with spark- | ti 
_ question whether she most deserved his love or inis 


hatred. 


ling eves and cheeks glowing crimson. ‘ I shall 
remain,” said he; “I do not mean to go at all. If 
I were sure that an earthquake would destroy the 
town in a few hours, I would stay and be swal- 
Jowed up in it.” 

Crabb felt very much as if he were threatened 
with a similar accident at this unexpected turn. 
He stormed, entreated, wept and swore, and swore 
and wept by turns, while Wilmson, without heed- 
ing him, lay before the window, and looked at the 
stones that Clementina’s foot had touched and con- 
secrated. After two hours spent in useless endeav- 
our, the old iman gave up the point, and withdrew, 
muttering and grumbling, to the next beer-cellar; 
and the young man, forgetting him and all the 
world besides, remained in quiet enjoyment of his 
prospect from the barrack-room window. 





The next time fortune smiled on Wilmson was 
in the garrison church, where, to the grievous in- 
jury of his devotion, he saw Clementina in com- 
pany with an aged lady. She was too well en- 
gaged to notice him ; however, in going out, he 
expected, at least, a look of recognition in answer 
to his humble inclination; the beauty’s colour 
rose a little, but she passed and gave no sign. The 
evening of the same day they met again in a pub- 
lic walk, and this time Wilmson mustered up 
courage, not to bow but to speak ! 
am Lat length!” stammered he. But his happiness 
was quickly put an end to hy the countenance 
with which the fair one heard him: it seemed to 
betray astonishment beyond the power of expres- 
sion at his impertinence. ‘ What is your mean- 
ing, Sir, in thus addressing me?” said she coldly; 
* 1 do not know you: you have made some mis- 
take—you are speaking to the wrong person.” 
And without deigning to look at him a second 
time, she turned away with some young persons 


who were walking with her. The poor sergeant 


' 





© How happy 





was thunderstruck, and stood for some minutes as | 
'had renewed his persecution of Clementina, and 


stock-still as if he had been on parade before some 
martinet of an officer; then suddenly starting from 


his bewilderment, he left the walk with a firm step | 
' was connected with a dissolute fellow in the King’s 


and indignant air, in double-quick time, execrating 


the weakness of man and the coquetry of woman, | 


from the time of Helendownwards. “Am I then her 
dupe only, her laughing-stock, when I thought— 
heaven and hell! what a tone she assumed—‘I do 
not know you—you are addressing the wrong per- 
son:’ if ever T put faith in woman again——!” 
What was likely to happen in the case therein predi- 
cated, was lost to the world by his running into the 
house where old Crabb had taken up his quarters, 
and ordering him to set out for Berlin forthwith. 
The veteran did not wait for a second thought, but 
with an audible thanksgiving, that the young gen- 
tleman had at last recovered the use of his wits, 
he hired horses, and drove out of the town before 
Wilmson found himself in his own room again. 
The young sergeant plumed himself not a little in 





self, that he was miserable, and should always be 
miserable, so long as he remained in the same city 
with a being whose charms and caprices made it a 


Before night, however, he found reason 
to doubt of the dignity, and repent grievously of 
the decision. It happened late in the evening, when 
he had left his room, and refreshed himself with 
a solitary walk in the great square, that he stood 
still to consider whether it would be better to go 
back and moralise on the coquetry and incon- 
stancy of the other sex, in his solitary chamber, 
or to forget both in the first coffee-house he came 
to. He had not quite made up his mind, when a 
low musical voice bade him good evening, address- 
ing him by his name. It was Clementina. Wilm- 
son bowed with extraordinary politeness, and was 
walking off, as he flattered himself, with a particu- 
larly well-acted air of indifference; but she was 
evidently prepared to say something more, and 
common decency required that he should hear 
what it was. 

“Do not be angry with me for my rudeness this 
morning,” said the musical voice timidly; ‘ I was 
compelled to act as I did, heaven knows, I have 
had no peace since. How ungrateful and insolent | 
must have appeared to you!” — After such a decla- 
ration, parting was of course impossible, Wilmson 
Was too just not to feel it a positive duty to remain, 
and not condemn a person unheard, Clementina, 
who had probably forgotten that her old mistress 
was Waiting for her with a lantern to light her 
home from her card-party, stood still likewise, 
She had, apparently, no wish to be seen, or, per- 
haps, she was afraid of wasting the candle, for she 
extinguished the light: whereupon Wilmson re- 
collecting that the sudden darkness could not but 
subject her to imminent dangerof stumbling, offered 
his arm as he had done in Magdeburg: it was ac- 
cepted, and they walked on for some time in silence. 
By degrees the full heart of the maiden was un- 
laden to her sympathizing companion, and_ the 
cause of her apparent incivility explained. Herold 
enemy, Kiek, had attended his master to Potsdam; 


revenged himself for her coldness, as he had done 
before, by a repetition of the calumny, that she 


Guard; the girl wanted good looking after, &c. &e. 
Clementina’s mistress,—a lady of the fiercest virtue, 
—had preached her a sermon two hours long on the 
one deadly sin that included the other six, of looking 
at any young man, more especially a young man in 
uniform, refused to hear a word of the poor yvirl’s 
justification, and finished by a plain declaration, 
that, out of pure morality, and a Christian desire 
to wean her from her evil ways, she would turn 
Miss Clementina into the streets forthwith, if ever 
she spoke to, or looked at a soldier again. 

The poor orphan wept bitterly as she related her 
story ; but forgot her own sorrow, when Wilmson, 
in his turn, began to account for his appearance at 
Potsdam in so different a station from that he had 
filled in Masdeburg. 
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“ Good Heaven ” cried she, “ why do you re- 
main here? In your place, I would not be in Pots- 
jam another day. You have money at command ; 
the Saxon frontier is not far distant ; your father 
is already in safety ; what have you to fear? what 
keeps you here another minute / 

“ You, Clementina!” answered Wilmson, invo- 





juntarily. 

“J? impossible ! How can I be an impediment ¢ 
We have not the most distant connexion with one 
another.” 

“And therefore is it that I remain. I cannot 
leave Potsdam while it holds you. I will stay 
here till you have learned to know,—till you have 
learned to trust me,—till you have learned to look 
on me as a brother. When you, too, will leave 
this hateful place, which you have as little cause 
to love as 1, and seek a refuge with my father and 
my aunt ; then Clementina I will fly!” 

‘She was silent, half terrified; and uncertain how 
to understand him, or what to answer. 

“ Leave this mistress of yours at once,” pursued 
Wilmson ; “ you must not—you shall not remain in 
your present condition, My means are ample a 

“ Impossible ! quite impossible ! Mr. Wilmson,” 
said Clementina quickly ; ** you cannot be think- 
ing of what you are saying.” 

“Do you mistrust ne so much, Clementina 7” 

“Tiave | shown mistrust in the relation of my 
past or present circumstances? What more can 
vou require 2” 

“Much more, if I could hope to convince you of 
the purity of my feelings towards you; but I will 
not urge you beyond your wishes. I will be silent 
till you can no longer doubt me. Have you a 
friend—any female friend in this city?” 

* Not one!’ said she sadly. 

“Let me then be esteemed worthy to bear so 
precious a@ name! I dare venture to call myself 
s, conscious that I have no end in view but your 
happiness : no hope but in yours to find my own.” 

*T believe you, and I thank you, Mr. Wilmson; 
hut that | may remain worthy of your esteem, I 





. ° } 
will accept nothing beyond it from your hands. If 


You wish to preserve my confidence, you will not 
renewthese offers. [ean work ; labour, and the con- 
sclousness of integrity, will save me from despair.” 

“Dearest Clementina, you misunderstand me ; 
perhaps you see in me but another persecutor of 
your helplessness, like that wretched Kiek.” 

*Youcannot think that, Mr. Wilmson,”’ answered 
Clementina, with some earnestness, leaning slightly 
on his arm, asif she would give him some assurance 
of her faith, and half unconscious that she did so. 

It was now Wilmson’s turn to be silent; the 
half-pressure of her little hand put all Ais eloquence 
to flight in a moment ; he did not even hear her 
speak to him, although she spoke more than once. 
His silence disturbed her. ‘* Are you angry ¢” 
asked she softly. Still no answer. She said no 
more; but her situation grew every moment more 
‘ubarrassing, and more mortifying. At length, she 
withdrew her arm, and murmured with a_half- 
— sigh, ** Good night, Mr. Wilmson.” Her 
hand was hastily seized—pressed passionately te 
Frederick's lips—she even felt a tear fall on it. 
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* What ails you, Mr. Wilmson?—dear Mr. 
Wilmson,” asked she, trembling. 

“ Good night, dearest Clementina,” said he; 
“you have made me very unhappy, though you 
know it not.” 

* Unhappy!—and through me! O, no; that 
must not be,” said Clementina, with an involun- 
tary tenderness of tone, that emboldened her lover 
once more to urge his request in a somewhat differ- 
ent form. 

“If my peace is of any value in your eyes, Cle- 
mentina, promise me at least that in any future 


/embarrassment, you will have recourse to me im- 


mediately, and to no other.” 
“Twill; 1 do promise that much: and if my 
peace is dear to you, Mr. Wilmson, you will not 


jask for more. We part here. Good night, dear 


friend,” 

Before he had time to answer, Clementina had 
disappeared in the darkness. He did not venture 
to follow her, but remained long in the same spot, 
softly repeating her words to himself, and deduc- 
ing from them the sweetest hopes, and still more 
from the tone in which they were uttered. For 
some hours he rambled about the streets of 
Potsdam; his eyes sparkling, his cheeks burning, 
his breast full of the rapturous dream of youthful 
happiness. He thought no more of freedom or of 
flight; he thought only of the moment when he 
should again be blessed in the presence of the love- 
liest of her sex. He felt himself the happiest of 
mankind—he swore it—and that nothing could 
ever make him unhappy again. 





As to the latter point, Mr. Frederick Wilmson 
was mistaken, as young folks are apt to be; and if 
he had had but a little more experience in life, he 
would have expected that, precisely because he was 
the happiest of mankind to-day, he stood a hand- 
some chance of becoming a miserable dug on the 
Morrow. 

The very next morning, at the moment when in 
the solitude of his chamber, he was revelling in 
the remembrances of the preceding evening, thie 
sword of fate was dangling over his head, suspend- 
ed by a thread no thicker than one of Clementina’s 
own golden hairs. 

It happened that his most gracious Majesty 
Frederick William the First, was taking a ride in 
company with some of his officers without the gates 
of the city. They had not long cleared the gate, 
when the attention of the whole party was arrested 
by the extraordinary height of a smartly dressed 
damsel, who was coming towards them from an 
opposite direction. 

* Where did that young giantess spring from ?””’ 
asked the king, throwing an admiring glance on 
the daughter of Anak, as she drew nearer. “ Does 
any one know her ?” 

“} have seen the gawky Venus somewhere, and 
in Potsdam, I believe, Sire,” answered one of the 
otheers. “ I rather think she is in service, in the 
household of War Councillor—I forget his name. 
The wench might be fuglewoman to the whole fair 
sex of Potsdam.” 

“ Upon my honour!” cried the monarch, slack- 
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ening his horse’s bridle, “if she marry one worthy | ¢ 
of her—I mean a man that deserves the name, and 
not one of your dwarfs—she might be the mother 
of a race of giants.” 

“ Assuredly she might, Sire,” replied the officer; 
“but the devil delights in making folks love by the 
rule of contrary. 
the two 


I would lay any wager, that | 
yards and a half of beauty there has a 


fancy for some Hop-o’-my-thumb who scarcely | 


reaches to her elbow.” 

“Hum! that may be amended,” said the king. 
“That will never do! The wench deserves some- 
thing better. That is well thought of! She shall 
have a handsome young fellow, to whom I owe 
some sort of reparation into the bargain. The 
hoy shall have no cause to complain of me this 


time,” added the monarch, with a chuckle of self- | 


gratulation, as the bright idea occurred to him. 
* 1’ll make a match between her and young Wilm- 
son of Magdeburg ; he’s the very man!” 

While he was still speaking, the young Patago- 
nian had come up with them, and looked frightened 
out of her wits on finding her path completely ob- 
structed by the officers, who, following the example 
of the king, had reined up their horses, and occu- 
pied the road from side to side, 

* Come hither my pretty maid,” 
“here, this way, and don't look so scared, foolish 
wench! Lam not going to eat you. 
you going to?—into the town, hey ?” 

The long-backed damsel glowed like a pan of 
chareoal under the operation of the bellows, and 
stammered out an unintelligible * Yes.” 

* Good !—then you can do me a little service : 
you can take a note from me to the commandant, 
and get a crown or two for your trouble,—do you 
hear’ Can any one vive me a slip of paper?” 
added the king, turning to his suite. 

One of the officers gave his pocket-book, out of 
Which his majesty tore a blank leaf, and writing a 
few lines on it with a pencil, twisted the paper up 
into a peculiar form, and addressed it to the com- 
inandant. 


* You will take it directly to the commandant— | 


You know where he lives?” The 
damsel made a frightened curtsey, and was making 
off as fast as her enormous legs could carry her, 
‘Halt there,” cried the king ; * here is for your 
trouble, in case the commandant should forget ;” 
anc he put a couple of ducats into her large fist. 
* Are vou married 2” 

The girl shook her head. 


sieeatiimaad r 


directly, mind, 


* But vou have got a 
The poor girl made no answer, but 
lier face flamed up again, and her head was once 
Inore set in motion, but not so decidedly as before. 

* Well, well, I understand ; that will do—you 
May vo,” said the king, laughing: “ but the com- 
mandant must have my note direc ‘thy, remember.” 


ie | 
Where are | 


cried the king; | 





itis not fair to tantalize you farther. 


' 


| knitting his brow ; 


can’t help themselves, and was shown into a large 
room, where he found his excellency the com- 
mandant with the colonel of his regiment, and 4 
chaplain. Apparently something uncommonly 
droll had just been said or done; for all three had 
been laughing immoderately, and the entrance of 
the young sergeant seemed the signal for a fresh 
burst. There is a difference of opinion among men 
on most points, however; and it is possible that 
the something might not have been so amusing to 
all parties—so at least might be guessed by the 
wailing and heavy sobs that proceeded from an 
inner apartment, and formed a contrast to the exu- 
berant mirth of the two military gentlemen and 
their clerical coadjutor, more striking than agree- 
able. 

‘Sergeant Wilmson,” said the colonel, when he 
had composed his countenance, “ you are a lucky 
fellow! His majesty’s favour will make you the 
envy of all your comrades.” 

Wilmson started in joyful surprise ; he expected 
nothing less than that the king had granted his dis- 
charge ; and forgetting the wooden puppet motions 
proper to the soldier, he only felt as a man, and 
hastily advanced towards his officer, in speechless 
eagerness. 

“Can you guess what is in store for you?” asked 
the colonel smiling. What is your warmest wish 
at the present moment ?” 

“My discharge, my freedom !” replied the young 
man. 


* Pshaw, ‘- 


nonsense, trash!’’ cried the colonel, 
“something better than that. 
What the devil have you to do with freedom? I 
thought you had got rid of that folly long ago. 
Come, mend your guess; what! you can’t? Well, 
His majesty 
has been graciously pleased to select a wife for you. 
What think you of that, comrade ?”’ 

Wilmson opened his eyes to double their usual 
extent, and could scarcely articulate for astonish- 
ment: ‘A wife for me !—and what, in Heaven's 


: 
' name, am I to do with her 2” 


| 


| 


He was answered by a fresh burst of laughter. 
“Do with her, you booby !—as other people do—as 
well as you can.” 

The blood of the young man mounted to his tem- 
ples; hedrewhimnself up proudly, but made no reply. 

* Upon my honour, she is a fine wench,” pur- 
sued the commandant, taking 2 pinch of snuff. “I 
don’t believe all Potsdam, and Berlin put together, 
could produce a more perfect beauty—hey, Von 


Escher?” turning to the colonel. 


The girl curtsie: l again, the officers made way for | 


her, and, as she 
they had a shre a: xuess at the contents of the note! 

About half an hourafter this rencontre, anorderly 
marched into Wilmson’s little chamber, and de 2 
sired the immediate attendance of Sergeant Wilm- 
son at the house of thecommandant. The serceant 


ubeved us prepey ibs Sereeants uy when they 


passed, she heard a stifled laugh : 


\ 


“Certainly not,” said Von Escher, applying to 
the snuff-box in his turn. 

* | would not marry her if she were Helen her- 
self.” answered Wilmson coolly. 

“You are not asked whether vou wi/l or no,” 
said the commandant drily. “ We have the king's 
special command; the girl is waiting in the next 
room, and a confounded howling she makes, 
muttered he between his teeth! She has got & 
faney for some other too, I suppose. His reverence 
is w aiting to perform the ceremony ; come, Sit, 
saps k, de ‘spi atch!” 
cried the 


* The king’s command,” young man, 
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Hk SHALL 
almost choking with rage; “what has the king | 
to do with my marriage ¢ "” 

“Hold your tongue ; what’s that to you? We 
have his majesty” s command, under his own hand. 
You may see the billet if you will—it runs thus, 
‘You are to see Sergeant Wilmson m: irried forth- 
with to the bearer of the note, in the presence of 
Colonel von Escher” That’s enough, I hope. I 
won't hear another word, either from you or the 
wench.” 

“Theking’s commands may effect much ; but this 
is beyond his power,” said Wilmson calmly. * My 
hand and heart are at my own disposal, and at that 
of no other mortal breathing.” 

“As to your heart, young man, you may do as 

you like, but the wife vou must have; therefore, 
you had better submit at once, without making 

any more wry faces,” said the commandant. 

“It is contrary to every law of God or man,’ 
exclaimed W ilmson, restraining himself with dif- 
ficulty. 

“A soldier, and preach of law! 
crazy. What has he to do with either?” 
officer angrily. 

“Very little, indeed, your excellency,” said 
Wilmson, with a bitter smile; ‘but I have not 
heen so long a soldier as to forget that Lam aman. 
Your tyranny may drive me to desperation ; it shall 
never make me the voluntary instrument of my 
own disgrace and misery. | am free, so soon as I 
choose to be, and [laugh at your threats, and those 
of your king, while my life is in my own power . 

“Come, come, my lad,” said the colonel, step- 
ping up to him, and clapping him, in a friendly 
manner, on the shoulder, 
remedy for everything but death. 
he obeyed ; 


the fellow is 
said the 


The king must 


Obey atonce with a good grace, 
If the king gives the wife, 


reason to repent. 
since obey you must. 


sweet creature, and it is no great misfortune to have 
a pretty girl flung into your arms! Most men 
would endure such a one with great philosophy !” 

Wilmson withdrew coldly from the colonel’s 
hand, which still rested on his shoulder. ‘ The 
king can bestow nothing on me—no equivalent for 
that he has deprived me of, 
las annihilated my personal and social freedom, by 
the single exercise of his will : 
from an independent rational being to a puppet 
moving and acting at the bidding of others ; and 
now he makes me feel, through you, that there is 
& still lower point of misery, to which he would 
fain reduce me. But he is mistaken this time. I 
declare, once for all, I will not obe ‘v3; if vou have re- 
Course to violent means, my b lood he on yourheads.”’ 

** Nonsense ! fanfaron: ude!” inte rrupted the com- 
— angrily. “ Have done with this insolence, 
or, by heaven, you shall repent it! 
must be an end, and a speedy one, to this business. 
Ho, without there !” cried the office ‘r, turning to the 
door by which W tenes had entered. ‘Two non- 
commissioned officers of the crus urd enteres d, to whom 
the command: ant whispered a few words, and they ; 
mwained within the door, motionless as statjes. 


BE 


a plercing scream as he entered ; 


“no rashness, there’s a | 


He has torn me from | 
| happy family—from an affectionate father ; he | 


he has degraded me | 


| is a new scene in the play. 
But there | 
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Colonel von Escher walked hastily up and down 
the room, with his hands behind his back, throwing, 
from time to time, glances of uneasiness and com- 
passion towards the unfortunate Wilmson, for 
whom he really felt a strong regard. He drew the 
commandant to a distant window, and talked with 
him for some minutes, in a low tone of voice. The 
shrugging of his excellency’s shoulders betrayed 
the nature of the conversation,and his own answers, 
The stillness in the saloon rendered the sounds of 
lamentation, in the neighbouring apartment, more 
painfully audible ; and, from time to time, there 
Was an eager contention of female voices. 

“The thing must come to an end, upon my 
honour,” said the commandant, breaking off the 
conference at the window abruptly. “ It is. his 
majesty’s pleasure ; what is the use of further 
talking? Chaplain, make ready!” 

With these words, he went into the other room, 
leaving the door open. One of the women uttered 
two others seized 
her, one by each arm, and dragged her into the 
saloon. The colonel walked hastily away ; Wilm- 
son did not move, but remained with his eyes 
riveted on the ground, revolving a dark purpose 
in his mind, The chaplain approached, and spoke 
to him ; it was evident that Wilmson neither saw 
nor heard him! 

The colonel came up to him a second time, and 


shook him gently by the arm. ‘ Come, come, my 


son, submit, since there is no help for it; have 
mercy on the poor girl.” 

Wilmson started as if roused from a heavy sleep ; 
and first became conscious that the chaplain stood 
before him, ready for his office, and by his side the 


unhappy bride, in a convulsion of sorrow, her face 
but, depend upon it, you will have no | 


buried in her handkerchief, and supported on either 
side by a stout handmaiden of his excelleney’s 


household, 
he gives the fortune too; and the irl is really a | 


* Put away that wet rag, child, and take a look 
at the husband his majesty has picked out for 
you ; you might have done worse for yourself, I 
can tell you,” said the commandant, in a tone 
whose roughness was not altogether natural ; and, 
as he spoke, he drew the handkerchief from her 
trembling fingers, but without rudeness. 

The girl again uttered a faint ery : her swollen 
eyes met Wilmson’s. Heaven and earth, it was 
Clementina ! 


” W retches, you have murdered her!” shouted 


» Wilmson, springing forwards and tearing the now 


asnnsiiie form from the arms of the women. He 
hore her to a sofa, knelt down by her side, and 
watched for some sign of returning life, with an 
eagerness that rendered him unconscious of all that 


| was passing round him, 


* What's in the wind now? who have we here?” 
said the commandant, aside, to the colonel. “ This 
No matter, the young 
spark is out of his heroics; however, let us make 
an end of this cursed business, before the storm 
begins again. Come, parson, begin your office— 
quick, despatch—do you hear me ?” 

“Tlad we not better wait a little?” interposed 
the chaplain ; “ the young man seems disposed ty 
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“Not a minute—not a second,” cried the com- 
mandant. “ Proceed, I say: there the girl has 
opened her eyes, Wéa// you do your duty, Sir, or 
not ?” 

Thus admonished, the chaplain prepared to obey. 
Wilmson neither heard nor saw ;—his soul seemed 
flown to Clementina, whose life appeared fluttering 
on her lips. 
bridegroom ;—the rings* were not exchanged, but 
forced upon their passive fingers by the by-standers, 
and the unceremonious ceremony was over, 

The commandant wiped the drops from his 
forehead, and gave orders for a carriage to be 
brought immediately. 

“Tet me only get the silly wench out of my 
house, before she gives up the ghost outright,” 
muttered he to himself. “It is a most infernal 
business altogether. As [am a Christian man, | 
would rather ten thousand times be charged at once 
by the enemy front and rear, than go through it 
again!” 

Colonel von Escher drew Wilmson aside, who 
seemed scarcely yet awakened to his situation. 

“My son, recollect yourself ; the thing is done 


now, and cannot be undone. Cast off those wild 


now, 


suddenly stopped. They were at home—/er home 
Wilmson lifted her out, and carried her inty 
the house. 


ee 


“ Where are we? Mr. Wilmson, where are you 


bringing me?” asked Clementina, standing still, as 


No questions were asked of bride or | 


‘ 


Wilmson attempted to lead her onwards. 
‘* Where should I bring you, but to ny home— 
to yours, beloved? Henceforth we are one, my 


~Clementina—without our own consent, certainly ; 


nor can | yet understand by what means our union 


_ was accomplished, or how, or by whom, a secret, | 








notions of vengeance that you uttered a while ago ; | 
they are fit for none but fools and cowards to utter | 


or to feel, Look 
heaven, Lam sorry for her and for you ;—but she 
as vour wife, 
a thread, which one harsh word from you may 
asunder, Be a man, and conquer your 
disinclination ; she at least is innocent of wrong 
Promise me to take no further step 
give me your hand upon it ; 


I will 


act as a father by vou—come, my son, your hand 


STAY 


towards Vou, 





till you are cooler ; 
—you shall not repent your compliance. 


and word.” 

Wilmson gave his hand mechanically to the 
kind-hearted otheer, without having the smallest 
idea of what he had been talking about. 
in one half-hour from hell to heaven, might well 
whirl! The 
was brought, and, on a sign from the 


have set the strongest head in a 
cCarriige 
commandant, Clementina was carried down stairs 
by the women, and placed in it. The 
followed Wilmson. 

* Remember, my son,” said he, * vou have given 
me vour word of honour to be kind to this poor 
virl - it were unworthy of a man to act otherwise. 
Her fate is hard enough in being forced into 
unwilling arme: let it not become still harder 
through vour fault.” 

“Ts this all really true, or do I dream? asked 
W ilmson, as the carriage rolled on, and he found 
bairnise lf alone w“ ith his pale trembling bride. =a rh. 
dearest Clementina! if it be indeed a dream, let me 
dream on! if it be an illusion of the senses, may 
their healthful service never more be mine !” 

A faint smile stole over Clementina’s face ; her 
hand half-returned the pressure of his, but the 
tears still rolled down hercheeks. The words that 
trembled on her lips died away, when the carriage 


* In German marriages, the bride and bridegroom 
EXCHANGE rings. 


at that poor girl there: by | 


| thought locked in my inmost heart, was betrayed 


to the king. One sweet assurance alone is mine— 
you are mine—mine for ever, beyond the reach of 
fate.” 

Half led, half carried, by her husband, Clemen- 
tina entered Wilmson’sapartment. It was a large 
and airy room, furnished as a sergeant’s room is not 
often furnished, though somewhat of a bachelor’s 
no-order was observable throughout. Books and 
writing materials, several small articles of dress, 
flowers, and sheets of music, lay on chairs and 
tables—drawings on the floor, and shoes and empty 
wine bottles in the windows. 

Wilmson glanced smilingly around his disorderly 
apartment. ‘Ah, dearest Clementina,” said he, 
“when | left this room in such haste, I little 


‘thought it was destined to receive such a guest !” 


Treat her kindly ; her life hangs on | 


* And did you really know nothing beforehand 


'of what has taken place? Did you never speak to 


Perhaps 





the colonel, or to the king himself ? 


Ah, Mr. Wilmson, confess it—I was not the object 


-on earth, by such means. 


SO vehemently solicited !” 

* You are right, my Clementina ; I would never 
have dared to gain possession of what | most desired 
I am innocent of all 


prey lous knowledge of the transaction.” 


To pass | 
; ‘oe 
companion of the war councillor’s lady, whom you 


care. 


colonel 


* 1] knew it,” said Clementina, the tears again 
stealing down her cheeks ; ** the king has rendered 
us both miserable. It was Ma‘m’selle Ida, the 


sought 5 some people think she is pretty.” 
* She may be Venus herself, for all | know or 
I have not the honour of knowing the 


councillor, his lady, or her companion. It was 


from the commandant [ first heard of this strange 


fancy of the king’s, I threatened to blow out my 
own brains, if such unheard-of tyranny were per- 
sisted in: and I believe, I should have done it. 
How could I dream the bliss that was in store for 
Ine 7—you were never once named to me.” 
Clementina heard him with undisguised astonish- 
ment; and in her turn related, that she had met 
the lengthy damsel, who had made such an 
unpression on the royal amateur of overgrown 
beauty, by accident, an hour or two before Wilm- 
son’s summons. They had some acquaintance with 
each other as neighbours, and whether Miss Ida 


were really, as she said, in a particular hurry, of 
had some private objection to entering the com- 
-mandant’s house, could not well be known ; but 


| 
} 
| 
} 
' 


she had earnestly requested Clementina to deliver 


the note which she had received from the king—if 


it were the king, as she guessed. Clementina 


readily complied—gave the letter to an adjutant 
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—and had already left the house, when she was 
recalled, her name and condition inquired, and the 


astounding intelligence communicated, that it was | 
his majesty’s pleasure that she should give her | 


hand forthwith to a handsome young soldier of his 
first regiment of guards. Clementina was thunder- 
struck ; she declared it to be a mistake altogether, 
and eagerly explained how she caine by the letter. 
She was only laughed at, and forcibly detained— 
the colonel and chaplain sent for—and then terror 
and anguish had so possessed her, that she had no 
recollection of anything that had passed, till she 
had swooned at the sight of Wilmson. 

Clementina’s account, instead of solving the 
enigma in Wilmson’s mind, only increased the 
puzzle. 

“So it was not you, after all, the king meant to 
bestow upon me?” cried Wilmson, unable to re- 
strain his laughter, in spite of his bride’s agitation. 
“Never was king or subject more thoroughly 
caught in his own snare—never before had blunder 
such blessed consequences !” 

“But,” said Clementina, looking timidly and 
anxiously round, ** what will become of me? Such 
alarriage cannot stand ; [ will not be forced upon 
you thus.” 

“ You are mine for ever, Clementina ; the dearest 
wishes of my heart are fulfilled, most unexpectedly. 
An act of outrageous despotism has, unwittingly, 
bestowed upon me all L hoped for, as the reward of 
long passionate love. Yes, | loved you, Clementina, 
from the first time 1 saw you; from our first 
meeting, in Magdeburg, you have been the object 
of my constant thought. See there your beloved 
name in every book ; on every window-pane my 
fingers traced the letters unconsciously, Ah, that 
you could as easily read my heart !” 

Clementina turned her blushing face a moment 
towards her lover, and then again towards the 
door, in an agony of maiden shame. 

* Willyou then leave me, dearest ?—will you put 
asunder those whom heaven has so wonderfully 
joined together? You are my betrothed—my bride 


—my wife. Oh, Clementina, what a future para- | 


dise lies in that word! 


owt 
4B 


And whether would you 
Am I really so indifferent to you? Have 
you ho trust, no faith, in my heart—my plighted 
word 7 

“All faith in your heart, but not in my unex- 
pected happiness. I was alone in the world ; you 
were mny only friend. | have always trusted you 
—always 





The word died on her lips ; her cheek mantled ; 
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alone darkened the horizon,—the same imperious 
| will that had united, might again tear them asun- 
der, It grew late; the fast fading day scarcely 
| afforded light enough to discern each other's faces : 
| Wilmson had just detailed his plan of flight, and 
| calculated that Crabb might be expected on the 
| 


following day, when a knock was heard. Could 
it be the veteran so soon returned? Wilmson 


opened the door, and an adjutant stood before him, 
He was the bearer of the royal command, for Ser- 
geant Wilmson to repair forthwith to the castle, 
with his newly-married wife. Clementina’s heart 
died within her at the dreaded sound. Wilmson 
had scarcely time to whisper a word of encourage- 
ment; the officer would not hear of a minute’s 
delay,—not even till Wilmson, who was in plain 
clothes, could put on his uniform ; he only waited 
for Clementina to wrap herself in a silk mantle,— 
the last remaining relic of her former rank,—and 
then hurried off, reiterating the king’s command 
for their immediate appearance. 

They were scarcely a hundred yards from the 
house, When the knock of a wooden leg against the 
stones, and the wind of a whole volley of curses, 
announced the scarcely hoped-for presence of Crabb, 
Wilmson stretched forth his hand in the darkness, 
and caught that of his faithful follower, 

* Tfush, not a word,” whispered he; * there is 
some one within hearing. Is all ready ?—where is 
the carriage /—quick, only say where !” 

The hoarse voice of the veteran muttered the 
desired information, and a few oaths into the bar- 
vain. 

= Enough, go, speak tono one: Ishall be with you, 
quickly, I hope.” 

Clementina, who heard nothing that passed, stood 
still trembling in every limb. 
some words of comfort; but the agitation caused by 
so Taany unexpected occurrences, crowding one on 
the other, betrayed itself in the tone of his voice, 





Wilmson whispered 








her eves sunk beneath the passionate glance of his. , 
Wilmson clasped her to his breast. “ Always | 


What ?” Whispered he softly. 


‘Always loved you,” she faltered, in a voice so 


low that none but a lover’s ear could have caught 
the sound : 


and raising her brilliant eyes, full of | 


timc . ° 
md, trusting tenderness, for one moment to his | 


face, and the first kiss of the bridegroom was 
Pressed on her yet unprofaned virgin lips. 


. Phe hours passed swiftly away, and seemed but 
en otients to the happy lovers. How much had 
> tv Telate—how much to hear! One cioud 


Saat 


and his visible uneasiness only augmented hers, 

They reached the castle ; a deep silence reigned 
within, broken only at intervals by the explosions 
of a loud, harsh voice from a distant apartment,— 
it was the voice of the king. 

In the saloon where the king’s chamberlains, in 
foriner times, were accustomed to wait, Colonel 
von Escher was walking up and down in evident 
discomposure. — He stopped when he became aware 
of Wilmson’s presence, and beckoned him to ap- 
proach, 

* Here has been a devil of a blunder!” said he, 
inalow tone. “ The king is furious! He meant 
you to have had a long-legged, bouncing wench, 
whom he met when he rode out this morning, and 
took a great fancy to.—I can't guess how the mis- 
take vccurred.—The king pities you heartily. —It 
is a cursed piece of business! But what do you do 
in plain clothes’ you dare not show yourself to 
his majesty without your uniform.” 

Wiimson excused himself on account of the 
haste in which he had obeyed the royal summons, 

*“ It will never do,” said the colonel; “ it will 
make matters worse and worse ;” and calling for 


the sergeant on guard, he ordered him to change 


clothes with Wilmson immediately, His toilet 
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was scarcely completed when an attendant appeared 
to conduct him and Clementina into the royal pre- 
sence. 

His majesty was evidently in a tremendous ill- 
humour, and cast from time to time glances of 
mingled anger and contempt on the slender figure 
of Clementina, who looked ready to faint. Wilm- 
son’s countenance exhibited mingled grief and in- 
dignation ; and its paleness grew yet more striking 
in the strong light of the apartment. 

“ Why did not you tell the commandant that 
you were not the right person, it was not to you 
I gave the letter,” said the monarch, roughly ad- 
dressing Clementina. 

“ Your majesty, I did say so a hundred times,” 
said Clementina, rallying as well as she could ; 
“ but his excellency would not listen to me.” 

“ Your majesty’s express commands were, that 
T should listen to no excuses,” said the commandant, 
who was standing by in evident chagrin. 

*“ Silence,” thundered the king, “ you will speak 
when you are spoken to. Had you no eyes in 
your head? How could you dream that I would 
tack such a poor slip of a thing as that”—and here 
his majesty bestowed another look of most unmi- 
tigated scorn upon poor Clementina,—* to the 
handsomest fellow in my regiment ?—Never !” 

The king took two or three hasty strides through 
the apartment, then turning suddenly towards 
Wilmson ; ‘f Poor devil, I am sorry for you, on 
my soul,” said he, in a tone of compassion. ‘ We 
will see what can be done for you ; I meant to show 
you some favour, and [ have been the means of 
fastening this paltry wench on you for life. Well, 
well; you must submit to your fate like a man, 
and Jet me hear of no rash folly; [ hear you threat- 
ened to blow out your brains. Phoo, phoo; no 
more of that. A fellow of your inches a suicide! 
Have you no religion, man,—do you want to be 
damned? If you dare think of such a thing, Pll 
have you buried under the gallows. I'1l—— hark, 
ye,—I will make you some amends. Ask some 
favour of me, and I'll grant it,—but [ can’t free 
you from the yoke, unluckily that would be against 
the law of God,—but anything else, and [ will 
grant it willingly ; speak, what do you wish for?” 

* My freedom, your majesty,—dismission from 
your majesty’s service,” answered Wilmson, with- 
out hesitation. 

It was evident to the bystanders that the monarch 
was taken somewhat more literally at his word than 
he had expected. [le turned upon his heel, and was 
silent for a few seconds, and then bursting into a 
loud laugh, “* The rascal has been too quick for 
me this time,” said he, “ I am fairly caught, but I 
will not break my word. Go, now ; perhaps after 
a night's sleep you will think better of it. Go 


to-morrow morning early to Colonel von Escher, | 
. he will have some proposals to make you in my 


name, 

The doors were opened, Wilmson and Clemen- 
tina obeyed the signal, and left the royal presence. 
Quick as lightning Wilmson tore off the borrowed 
uniform,—the badge of his slavery ; he was once 
more his own master, and there was rapture in the 
thought, -\s be found himself again without the 


castle, he clasped his young wife to his breast, and 
cried aloud in the fulness of his joy—* I am 
free! Iam free! Father, I shall see you again.” 
| And then releasing her, he drew her small hand 
within his arm, and they turned their steps in the 
direction of the bridge, where they expected to 
find Crabb, to make him a partaker of their joy 
instead of their flight. 
| The heavens were dark above, but the pair wan- 
‘dered on; a heaven of unclouded glory was within 
their bosom, and the glimmer from every half-closed 
| window was to them as the morning dawn of ever. 
/ enduring joy. 
| “Oh, Tam so happy !—tov happy !” sighed Cle- 
/mInentina ; “and yet I have scarcely faith tn my 
own feelings. I fear to be awakened from a dream 
of felicity, or that some new sorrow will find us 
even in our paradise.” 

She spoke, and it seemed as if fate were inclined 
to make her words prophetic. Footsteps were 
heard behind, as if in rapid pursuit of them, 
Wilinson stood still as soon as he perceived that 
the person, whoever he might be, was approaching 
as fast as the darkness would permit. The pur- 
suer caine up, and, panting for breath, could 
'searcely find voice enough to exclaim—* Fly, fly, 
leave the town as fast as you can—you have nota 
inoment to lose, in ten minutes you will be ar- 
rested,”—and without giving them time to ask 
single question, he was gone as quickly as he came, 

* What is the meaning of this, in Heaven's 
name?” said Wilmson, in utter consternation. 
'* Has the king repented already? Can he have 
learned, that in giving you to me, he has fulfilled 
my dearest wish on earth? Yes, Clementina, we 
will hasten: in a few hours we shall be beyond his 
‘reach ; the warning must have come from the good 
colonel,” 

“ I cannot hasten,” said Clementina, exhausted 
with conflicting emotions. ‘ My limbs will bear 
me no further. Oh, my foreboding heart !” 

She would have fallen to the ground if Wilmson 
had not caught her; she was evidently unable to 
proceed, In despair, he threw her fainting across his 
shoulder, and hurried on, scarcely conscious of her 
weight. He had not gone far before he perceived 
some large dark object under the shadow of the 
trees—it was a carriage and horses. The driver 
| was already seated on the box, another man flung 
open the coach door, and, in a hurried whisper, 
urged Wilmson to speed: ‘ Quick, quick,” re 
peated he, “we dare not stop another moment.” 
Wilmson made no reply, but lifted his unconscious 
burden upon the seat, and sprang in after her; the 
_door was closed, and the horses set off at full gal- 
lop. Clementina’s fainting fit lasted so long, that 
Wilimson forgot all other danger; he would fain 
have stopped to get some assistance, and, putting 
his head out of the window, he called aloud, 
* Crabb, Crabb, I say.” 

“Ten legions of devils! are you possessed f 
replied a harsh voice through the darkness; and the 
horses flew on with unabated speed. Fortunately, 


| 





the night air, that blew refreshingly over her facy 


' 


| brought Clementina to herself. 
| © Where am 1(” sighed she, 
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The voice and caresses of Wilmson reassured | 
her; and some rich Malaga, a bottle of which 
Wilmson discovered, in feeling about, in one of 
the coach pockets, did w onders for both. Wilm- 
son thought himself in heaven. Love and liberty 
were before him; a fair young wife hanging on his 
breast, and the noble horses ‘flyi ing as if through 
the air! 

This blessed state did not, however, last long. 
In the interval of the carriage slackening its speed 
a few minutes, the sound of horses’ hoofs was dis- 
tinctly heard behind them ; they were evidently 
pursued ! 

“Halt! halt!” roared a terrible voice from behind. 

“Forwards!” shouted Wilmson; and again the 
horses dashed on, over stock and stone, till the 
noise of pursuit was heard no longer. 

On they tore, through village and wood and 
field, faster and faster, ‘till the road lay through 
a heavy sand. It was then absolutely necessary to 
give the horses a few minutes rest ; again the sound 
of pursuit was heard ! 

“Halt! halt!” cried the voice, still nearer than 
before. 

“On! 
cracked ; 


on!” cried Wilmson in reply. The whip 
the panting horses toiled through the 
heavy sand; a shot whistled past, another entered 
the carriage. Clementina screamed aloud, and 
clung yet faster to Wilmson; the horses were 
once more in full gallop, and the enemy was left 
behind in the sand. 

In a quarter of an hour, they drew up before a 
lonely inn,—fresh horses were in waiting. Old 
Crabb had performed his task admirably,—they 
were off again at full speed—another hour, and 
they were in safety,—thevy were beyond the Prussian 
frontier. The fugitives breathed again ; the driver 
slackened his speed. Worn out by such long and 
violent emotion, Clementina’s head ‘drooped heavily 
on Wilmson’s shoul ler, and she fell into a deep 
sleep ; Wilmson gazed for some time in silent rap- 
ture on her calm, sweet face, as the moonlight 
streamed upon it, and then weariness overpowered 
him also, and he slumbered by her side. 

It was already broad daylight, when both were 
awakened by the stopping of the carriage, and the | 
noise of a violent dispute without,—in which, the | 
hoarse voice of Crabb was distinguished above all, 
in a tempest of execrations. Apprehending some 
new danger, Wilmson hastily let down the window, | 
and there stood Crabb, sabre in hand, with the flat 
of which he was administering, with great diligence | 
and effect, a regular drabbing to the driver of 
Wilmson’s carriage,—and who, to his utter amaze- 
ment, proved to be no other than the well-remem- 
bered gentleman in green and gold—the respectable 
Mr. Kiek himself ! 

“You infernal scoundrel s—you scum of the 
earth!” cried Crabb, without losing a moment at 
is work ; “what have you to say for yourself, 
that | sha'n't spit your worthless carcass upon the | 
point of my sword ? ? Did I not order 5 you to stop?” | 
roared Kiek, how ling, and writh- | 
ing in the veteran’s iron grasp. “You have no | 


ri any right to meddle with me. We are off the | 
ruesian territory.” : 
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*] wish I had lined that seull of ycurs with 
lead first,” answered Crabb, continuing his cor;o- 
ral’s discipline with unabated vigour. 

“Fold, hold,Crabb; are you stark mad?” shouted 
Wilmson, springing from the carriage. “ What, 
in the name of Heaven, has the man done to you, 
that you use him thus?” 

* Done !—thunder and lightning ! hasn't he run 
away with you, and led me a dance all night, as 
if Satan himself had been at my heels?” said the 
veteran, eying his enemy like a dog who has just 
been deprived of his bone. 

Kiek’s first impulse, when released by Wilm- 
son’s appearance, was to get as far as possible from 
old Crabb ; but when he saw to whom he owed his 
deliverance, his surprise almost caused him to for- 
get his bruises. “ //e here! and in my master's car- 
riage!” cried he,—more he could not say, forCrabb’s 
ready sabre began to fly about his ears again, 

“ He; who do you mean by fe, you jackanapes? 
I'll teach you better manners before I have done 
with you. Do you think you are speaking to 
one of your own platter-licking, shoe-brushing 
fellows?” 

Wilmson threw himself between the belligerents, 
and with some difficulty effected a truce. After 
many questions, and much talking and cursing, 
the riddle was solved. It appeared that the worthy 
Mr. Kiek, who, as deputy go-between, had assisted 
a young man of rank in some intrigue, which was 
to have ended in the flight of the parties, had been 
intrusted with the charge of providing a carriage 
at an appointed time and place, had packed in the 
wrong pair. Crabb, who was also in waiting with 
his chaise and pair at a little distance, had heard 
Wilmson’s voice calling for assistance for Clemen- 
tina, as he passed at full speed, and never doubting 
but that his young master had been arrested, and 


| was on his way to prison, set off immediately to his 


rescue. He it was, with his well-paid postilions, 
who had kept Wilmson’s horses at a gallop, and 
himself in a fright the whole night through. 

This explanation completed the measure of Mr, 
Kiek’s despair. ‘“ Oh, my confounded ill luck! O 
Lord, my master, the young baron! what will be- 
come of him? and what will become of me?” 

“Become of you? why, you'll be hanged, I hope,” 
said Crabb gruflly. 

Before Kiek could muster a suitable reply to this 
compliment, a new shock awaited him, in the ap- 
parition of Clementina, who was just then assisted 
out of the carriage by Wilmson. The unlucky 
chamberlain stood there doing regular penance for 
all past sins of omission and commission, when he 
cast now a fearful glance behind, where the grim 
veteran stood, eying alternately Kiek’s back, and 
his own sabre, and now a furious look of mingled 
rage and jealousy at Wilmson and Clementina, who 
were slowly sauntering towards the inn, before 
which, the carriages of the pursued and the pursuer 
had drawn up; and raved and cursed by turns, at 


the reflection, that to his own act and deed was 


owing the safety and happiness of the people on 
earth he most hated. As it was now clear enough 
to Wilmson, that the warning for immediate flight, 
and the threat of arrest, had been directed to an- 
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HE SHALL BE A SOLDIER. 


other individual, he lost no time in despatching an | that the king had laughed heartily at the blunder 
express to Colonel von Escher, in which he gave a, that had, so fortunately, saved an honourable family 


circumstantial account of his-abduction, by the _ from a disgraceful exposure. 


chamberlain of Privy-councillor Gundling, and 
offered to return to Potsdam if his flight would not 
be looked upon as desertion. 


In three days, the messenger returned with a/ 





formal and honourable discharge from his Prussian | 
majesty’s service, and assurance from the colonel | ful Lake of Constance, 


On the receipt of this letter, the young pair, at. 
tended by the faithful Crabb, set off, with hearts 
at peace with all the world, and passing through 
Germany by easy stages, were welcomed, with o 
arms and tears of joy, on the shores of the beauti- 





TRAVELS AND SKETCHES AMONG THE RED INDIANS, 


(Concluded from the December No.) 


We nearly lost sight of our guide, Mr. Catlin, 
while led away by those traits of intuitive deli- 
cacy, devoted affection, and tenderness of heart, 
which distinguish the Indian women, degraded as 
is their social condition ; traits which mark how 
much more powerful are the genial feelings of 
nature in the female bosom, than the evil institu- 
tions of man. Before returning to Mr. Catlin’s 
personal adventures, we shall pursue this engaging 
theme a little farther. 

The manner in which the Indian women carry 
their infants, by lashing the baby to a straight board, 
which is tied to their own backs, while they 
pursue their customary drudgery, is well known. 
The mother shows her fondness and her innocent 
vanity by ornamenting the bandages of this sin- 
gular sort of cradle with beautiful embroidery of 
porcupine quills, and by fastening trinkets and 
little bells to it to amuse the child. Another cus- 
tom mentioned by Mr. Catlin, and illustrative of the 
warm and tender affections of the Indian women, 
is less known than the above. This is that of the 
Mourning Cradle, 

If the infant dies during the time that is allotted to it 
to be carried in this cradle, it is buried, and the discon- 
solate mother fills the cradle with black quills and 
feathers, in the parts which the child’s body had occupied, 
and in this way carries it around with her wherever she 
goes for a year or more, with as much care as if her in- 
fant were alive and in it; and she often lays or stands it 
leaning against the side of the wigwam, where she is all 
day engaged in her needlework, and chatting and talk- 
ing to it as familiarly and affectionately as if it were her 
loved infant, instead of its shell, that she was talking to. 
So lasting and so strong is the affection of these women 
for the lost child, that it matters not how heavy or cruel 
their load, or how rugged the route they have to pass 
over, they will faithfully carry this, and carefully from 
day to day, and even more strictly perform their duties 
to it, than if the child were alive and in it. 

In the little toy that I have mentioned, and which is 


supended before the child’s face, is carefully and super- | that his horses and wigwam he must take back and keep 


stitiously preserved the umbilicus, which is always secured | 


at the time of its birth, and being rolled up into a little 


wad of the size of a pea, and dried, it is enclosed in the | 


centre of this little bag, and placed before the child’s 








| 


| 


civilized life. While Mr. Catlin was among 
the Stour, he painted the portrait of a beautiful 
girl, the daughter of a famous chief, named Black 


Rock. The girl was much esteemed by her tribe 
for her modesty and beauty. When sitting for her 
portrait, 


She was beautifully dressed in skins, ornamented pro- 
fusely with brass buttons and beads. Her hair was 
plaited, her ears supported a great profusion of curious 
beads—and over her other dress she wore a handsomely 
garnished buffalo robe. 

So highly was the Black Rock esteemed, (as I have be- 
fore mentioned,) and his beautiful daughter admired and 
respected by the Traders, that Mr. M‘Kenzie employed 
me to make him copies of their two portraits, which he 
has hung up in Mr. Laidlaw’s trading-house, as valued 
ornaments and keepsakes. 

The end of this story, which is related in a foot- 
note, written some years after the date of the oe- 
currence, is exceedingly affecting :-— 

Several years after I left the Sioux country, I saw 
Messrs. Chardon and Piquot, two of the traders from 
that country, who recently had left it,and told me in St. 
Louis, whilst looking at the portrait of this girl, that 
while staying in Mr. Laidlaw’s Fort, the chief, Black 
Rock, entered the room suddenly where the portrait of 
his daughter was hanging on the wall, and pointing to it 
with a heavy heart, told Mr. Laidlaw, that whilst his 
band was out on the prairies, where they had been for 
several months “making meat,” his daughter had died, 
and was there buried. “ My heart is glad again,” said 
he, “when I see her here alive ; and I want the one the 
medicine-man made of her, which is now before me, that I 
ean see her,and talk to her. My band are all in mourn 
ing for her ; and at the gate of your Fort, which I have 
just passed, are ten horses for you, and Ee-ah-sa-pa’s 
wigwam, which you know is the best one in the Sioux 
nation. I wish you to take down my daughter and give 
her tome.” Mr. Laidlaw, seeing the unusually liberal 
price that this nobleman was willing to pay for a portrait, 
and the true grief that he expressed for the loss of his 
child, had not the heart to abuse such noble feeling ; and 
taking the painting from the wall, placed it into his 
hands ; telling him that it of right belonged to him, and 


them, to mend, as far as possible, his liberal heart, which 
was broken by the loss of his only daughter. 


Mr. Catlin, some years after he had travelled 


face, as its protector and its security for “good luck” and | among the Sioux, accompanied, as we shall after- 
wards see, the detachment of the American army 
This is almost the chi/d’s caul of the English pea- | which was sent upon an amicable expedition, to the 
santry. 
The parental affections seem, indeed, as strong 
and as refined among these people, as in highly 


long life. 





warlike Camanchees and Pawnees. The commat- 
der of the armament, Colonel Dodge, carried with 
him two young Indian girls, who had been made 
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prisoners by the Osages, and whom he restored to 


their tribe, in token of friendly feelings, but on 
the condition of a white boy being given up to him, 
who was known to be in their village. The boy 
was the son of Judge White, a farmer living on 
the frontier, who had been killed by the Indians 
in a hunting excursion some months before. When 
the boy, after considerable difficulty, was brought 
in— 

He looked around and exclaimed with some surprise, 
“What ! are there white men here?” to which Colonel 
Dodge replied, and asked his name; and he promptly 
answered, “my name is Matthew Wright Martin.” He 
was then received into Colonel Dodge’s arms; and an 
order was immediately given for the Pawnee and Kiowa 
girls to be brought forward ; they were in a few minutes 
brought into the council-house, when they were at once 
recognised by their friends and relatives, who embraced 
them with the most extravagant expressions of joy and 
satisfaction. The heart of, the venerable old chief was 
melted at this evidence of white man’s friendship, and he 
rose upon his feet, and taking Colonel Dodge in his arms, 
and placing his left cheek against the left cheek of the 
Colonel, held him for some minutes without saying a 
word, whilst tears were flowing from his eyes. He then 
embraced each officer in turn, in the same silent and af- 
fectionate manner; which form took half an hour or 
more, before it was completed. 

From this moment the council, which before had been 
a very grave and uncertain one, took a pleasing and 
friendly turn. And this excellent old man ordered the 
women to supply the dragoons with something to eat, as 
they were hungry. 

The little encampment, which heretofore was in a 
woeful condition, having eaten up their last rations twelve 
hours before, were now gladdened by the approach of a 
number of women, who brought their “back loads” of 
dried buffalo meat and green corn, and threw it down 
amongst them. This seemed almost like a providential 
deliverance, for the country between here and the Caman- 
chees, was entirely destitute of game, and our last pro- 
Visions were consumed. 

Among the Pawnees, many of the young wo- 

men, though very dark, are pretty both in fea- 
tures and shape. The women of all the tribes 
have soft, sweet voices, a gentle laugh, and deli- 
cately formed feet and hands,—the imagined char- 
acteristic of the highest born, among the most 
highly civilized. Many of our readers must re- 
member many instances of the sweet and womanly 
nature of the degraded squaws, that are related in 
the travels of Lewis and Clarke on the Missouri, 
and across to the Pacific. 
But to return :—We left Mr. Catlin at his 
first Station, the Fort, at the mouth of the Yellow 
Stone River, painting chiefs, sachems, and braves ; 
admiring Indian manners and scenery ; and, by 
purchases of weapons and dresses, laying the foun- 
dation of his splendid and unique gallery. When 
this place was exhausted, he launched his canoe 
on the Missouri, in company with two trappers,— 
famous fellows both,—whom he had engaged for 
the voyage, and descended the river two hundred 
miles tothe Mandan village. The voyage, abound- 
ing in delightful sylvan adventures and moving 
oe occupied a considerable time. We shall 
follow it a little way, though it hardly equals in 
interest the solitary voyages and excursions after- 
wards made by the artist on other rivers, and in 
yet frailer craft. 


When I had completed my rambles and my sketches 
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| in those regions, and Ba’tiste and Bogard had taken 
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their last spree, and fought their last battles, and for- 
gotten them in the final and affectionate embrace and 
farewell (all of which are habitual with these game-fel- 
lows, when settling up their long-standing accounts with 
their fellow-trappers of the mountain streams;) and after 
Mr. M‘Kenzie had procured for me a snug little craft, 
that was to waft us down the mighty torrent; we launched 
off one fine morning, taking our leave of the Fort, and 
the friends within it; and also, for ever, of the beautiful 
green fields, and hills, and dales, and prairie bluffs, that 
encompass the enchanting shores of the Yellow Stone. 

Our canoe, which was made of green timber, was heavy 
and awkward; but our course being with the current, 
promised us a fair and successful voyage. Ammunition 
was laid in in abundance—a good stock of dried buffalo 
tongues—a dozen or two of beavers’ tails—and a good 
supply of pemican. Bogard and Ba’tiste occupied the 
middle and bow, with their paddles in their hands; 
and I took my seat in the stern of the boat, at the steer- 
ing oar. Our larder was as I have said; and added to 
that, some few pounds of fresh buffalo meat. 

Besides which, and ourselves, our little craft carried 
several packs of Indian dresses and other articles, which 
I had purchased of the Indians ; and also my canvass and 
easel, and our culinary articles, which were few and 
simple ; consisting of three tin cups, a coffee-pot—one 
plate—a frying pan—and a tin kettle. 

Thus fitted out and embarked, we swept off at a rapid 
rate under the shouts of the savages, and the cheers of 
our friends, who lined the banks as we gradually lost 
sight of them, and turned our eyes towards St. Louis, 
which was 2000 miles below us, with nought intervening, 
save the wide-spread and wild regions, inhabited by the 
roaming savage. 

At the end of our first day’s journey, we found our- 
selves handily encamping with several thousand Assinne- 
boins, who had pitched their tents upon the bank of the 
river, and received us with every mark of esteem and 
friendship. 

Of the village of Assinneboins we took leave on the 
following morning, and rapidly made our way down the 
river, the rate of the current being four or five miles 
per hour ; through one continued series of picturesque 
grass-covered bluffs and knolls, which everywhere had 
the appearance of an old and highly-cultivated country, 
with houses and fences removed. 

There is, much of the way,on one side or the other, a 
bold and abrupt precipice of three or four hundred feet 
in elevation, presenting itself in an exceedingly rough 
and picturesque form, to the shore of the river; sloping 
down from the summit level of the prairies above, which 
sweep off from the brink of the precipice, almost level, 
to an unknown distance. 

It is along the rugged and wild fronts of these cliffs, 
whose sides are generally formed of hard clay, that the 
mountain-sheep dwell, and are often discovered in great 
numbers. Their habits are much like those of the goat ; 
and in every respect they are like that animal, except in 
the horns, which resemble those of the ram; sometimes 
making two entire circles in their coil; and at the roots, 
each horn is, in some instances, from five to six inches in 
breadth. 

On the second day of our voyage we discovered a num- 
ber of these animals skipping along the sides of the pre- 
cipice. . . . . Bogard, who was an old hunter, and 
well acquainted with these creatures, shouldered his 
rifle, and said to me—“ the game is up; and you now see 
the use of those big horns ; when they fall by accident, or 
find it necessary to quit their foot-hold in the crevice, 
they fall upon their head at a great distance unharmed, 
even though it should be on the solid rock.” 

Being on shore, and our canoe landed secure, we 
whiled away the greater part of this day amongst the wild 
and ragged cliffs, into which we had entered; and a part of 
our labours were vainly spent in the pursuit of a war- 
eagle. . . . Our day’s loitering brought us 
many @ wild scene ; occasionally across the tracks of 
grizzly bear, and, in sight merely of a band of buffaloes; 
“which got the wind of us,” and were out of the way, 
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leaving us to return to our canoe at night, with a mere 
speck of good luck. Just before we reached the river, 
I heard the crack of a rifle, and in a few moments Bo- 
gard came in sight, and threw down from his shoulders 
a fine antelope ; which added to our larder, and we were 
ready to proceed. We embarked and travelled until 
nightfall, when we encamped on a beautiful little prairie 
at the base of a series of grass-covered bluffs ; and the 
next morning cooked our breakfast and ate it, and rowed 
on until late in the afternoon ; when we stopped at the 
base of some huge clay bluffs, forming one of the most 
curious and romantic scenes imaginable. At this spot 
the river expands itself into the appearance somewhat of 
a beautiful lake; and in the midst of it, and on and about 
its sand-bars, floated and stood, hundreds and thousands 
of white swans and pelicans. 

Though the scene in front of our encampment at this 
place was placid and beautiful; with its flowing water 
—its wild-fowl—and its almost endless variety of grace- 
fully sloping hills and green prairies in the distance; yet 
it was not less wild and picturesque in our rear, where 
the rugged and various coloured bluffs were grouped in 
all the wildest fancies and rudeness of Nature’s acciden- 
tal varieties. 

The whole country behind us seemed to have been dug 
and thrown up into huge piles, as if some giant mason 
had been there mixing his mortar and paints, and throw- 
ing together his rude models for some sublime structure 
of a colossal city ;—with its walls—its domes—its ram- 
parts—its huge porticos and galleries—its castles—its 
fosses and ditches ;—and in the midst of his progress, he 
had abandoned his works to the destroying hand of time, 
which had already done much to tumble them down, and 
deface their noble structure ; by jostling them together, 
with all their vivid colours, into an unsystematic and un- 
intelligible mass of sublime ruins. 


We must say no more of these adventures, lest 


we should be accessary to boys and lads running | 
away from desk, school, and college, to become | 
Since first | 


hunters and fishers in the Far West. 
reading Robinson Crusoe, they can have been un- 


der no greater temptation to burst their trammels, | 


and realize the free and daring life of the wilds. 


The scenery may be less dangerous, save to | 


sketchers ; but as there is no end to its picturesque 
beauty, choice is bewildered. 

On the fifth day of their voyage down the river, 
Mr. Catlin was once more at the Grand Detour—or 
in Yankee nomenclature, the Big Bend. One of 
the most singular scenes on the river is the bluffs 


Three Domes ; but they can only be understood 
by looking at the Plates, Numbers 43 and 44, 
in the original work ; the whole work, indeed, is, 
as we have noticed, but a catalogue raisonée to the 
gallery. 

Mr. Catlin seems to have been hospitably enter- 
tained by the traders wherever he met with them, 
or visited their stations, and to have been treated 


with great liberality by whoever, among public | ; 


functionaries, had the power to forward his views. 


When he descended to the Mandan village, Mr. | 


Kipp, whom we formerly mentioned, at once or- 
dered his luggage to be carried to his own quarters, 
and his canoe to be taken care of. 

The Mandans, whom we also mentioned in de- 
scribing the native astonishment and awe at paint- 
ing, are—or, alas! short as is the intervening 
time, we must now say were—a highly interesting 
tribe. Mr. Catlin has a theory of their origin, 
which we shall afterwards notice, and which is 
somewhat borne out by peculiar circumstances con- 


' nected with them. The Mandans were then located 
on the west bank of the Missouri, about two hun. 
dred miles below the mouth of the Yellow Stone 
River, and eighteen hundred above St. Louis, 
The clan then consisted of about two thousand 
souls, living in two villages, about a mile apart. 

In his letter written on the spot, our traveller 
says— 





Their present villages are beautifully located, anq 
judiciously also, for defence against the assaults of 
their enemies. The site of the lower (or principal) 
town, in particular, is one of the most beautiful and 
pleasing that can be seen in the world, and even 
more beautiful than imagination could ever create, 
In the very midst of an extensive valley (embraced 
within a thousand graceful swells and parapets or 
mounds of interminable green, changing to blue, as 
they vanish in the distance) is built. the city, or principal 
town of the Mandans. On an extensive plain (which is 
covered with a geeen turf, as well as the hills and dales, 
as far as the eye can possibly range, without tree or bush 
to be seen) are to be seen rising from the ground, and 
tuwards the heavens, domes—(not “of gold,” but) of 
dirt—and the thousand spears (not “ spires’) and scalp. 
poles, &c. &c., of the semi-subterraneous village of the 
hospitable and gentlemanly Mandans. 

These people formerly (and within the recollection of 
many of their oldest men) lived fifteen or twenty miles 
farther down the river, in ten contiguous villages ; the 
marks or ruins of which are yet plainly to be seen. At 
that period, it is evident, as well from the number of 
lodges which their villages contained, as from their tra- 
ditions, that their numbers were much greater than at 
the present day. 

There are other, and very interesting, traditions and 
| historical facts relative to a still prior location and con- 





| dition of these people. 

The Mandans were comparatively a mild peo- 
| ple, though probably their weakness from dimi- 
| nished numbers had taught them forbearance. 
Their women raised a good deal of Indian corn, a 
rare thing among the wilder tribes. The ground on 
_ which their village is situated is admirably adapted 
for defence. It is on the top of an almost perpen- 
dicular and angular rocky bank, forty or fifty feet 
above the bed of the river, so that only one side 
| requires artificial defences. 


The Mandans are undoubtedly secure in their villages 


here, which are named the Grand Dome and the | from the attacks of any Indian nation, and have nothing 


to fear, except when they meet their enemy on the 
prairie. Their village has a most novel appearance to 
the eye of a stranger ; their lodges are closely grouped 
together, leaving but just room enough for walking and 
riding between them; and appear from without to be 
built entirely of dirt ; but one is surprised when he enters 
them, to see the neatness, comfort, and spacious dimen 
sions of these earth-covered dwellings. They all have 
a circular form, and are from forty to sixty feet in dia 
aoa a a ee ee ee ee ee ee 
The floors of these dwellings are of earth, but 9 
hardened by use, and swept soclean, and tracked by bare 
_and moccassined feet, that they have almost a polish, and 
would searcely soil the whitest linen. In the centre, 
| and immediately under the sky-light, is the fire-place— 
| a hole of four or five feet in diameter, of a circular form, 
| sunk a foot or more below the surface, and cu 
around with stone. Over the fire-place, and suspended 
from the apex of diverging props or poles, is generally 
seen the pot or kettle, filled with buffalo meat ; 
around it are the family, reclining in all the most pi 
turesque attitudes and groups, resting on their b 
robes and beautiful mats of rushes. 


A great many individuals lived in each of thes 
| lodges—the families being all patriarchal. The 
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walls of them are decorated with the weapons, 
armour, and accoutrements of the men, hung on 


pegs. 

This arrangement of beds, of arms, &c., combining the 
most vivid display and arrangement of colours, of furs, 
of trinkets—of barbed and glistening points and steel— 
of mysteries and hocus pocus, together with the sombre 
and smoked colour of the roof and sides of the lodge ; 
and the wild, and rude and red—the graceful (though 
uncivil);conversational, garrulous,story-telling and happy, 
though ignorant and untutored groups, that are smok- 
ing their pipes—wooing their sweethearts, and embrac- 
ing their little ones about their peaceful and endeared 
fire-sides ; together with their pots and kettles, spoons, 
and other culinary articles of their own manufacture, 
around them; present altogether, one of the most pic- 
turesque scenes to the eye of a stranger, that can be 
possibly seen; and far more wild and vivid than could 
ever be imagined. 

Reader, I said these people were garrulous, story-tel- 
ling, and happy; this is true, and literally so; and it 
belongs to me to establish the fact,and correct the error 
which seems to have gone forth to the world on this 
subject. 


Mr. Catlin here combats the ordinary notion of 
the Red Indians being taciturn, sullen, and unsocial. 
He maintains that they are fond of good cheer ; 
that they enjoy fun; and love to gossip, and 
laugh, and joke round the wigwam fire, much 
like civilized circles in similar situations. Even 
the women, before “ their lot is on them,” are gay 
and sportive creatures. One day, Mr. Catlin, in 
the course of his wanderings, meant to pay a visit 
to the upper village of the Minatarecs, another 
tribe on the Missouri; and, for this purpose, had 
to cross the river, which he did in a skin-canoe, 
or coracle, in which an old chief ordered one of his 
women to ferry the stranger over, with his attend- 
ants, Ba’tiste and Bogard. But he must tell the 
adventure with the laughing water-nymphs him- 
self :— 

A skin-canoe (more familiarly called in this country 
a bull-boat) made in the form of a large tub, of a buf- 
falo’s skin, stretched on a frame of willow boughs, 
she carried to the water’s edge; and placing it in the 
water, made signs for us three to get into it. When we 
were in, and seated flat on its bottom, with scarce room 
in anyway to adjust our legs and our feet, (as we sat 
necessarily facing each other,) she stepped before the 
boat, and pulling it along, waded towards the deeper 
water, with her back towards us, carefully with the other 
hand attending to her dress, which seemed to be but a 
light slip, and floating upon the surface until the water 
was above her waist, when it was instantly. turned off, 
over her head, and thrown ashore; and she boldly 
plunged forward, swimming and drawing the boat with 
one hand, which she did with apparent ease. In this 
manner we were conveyed to the middle of the stream, 
where we were soon surrounded by a dozen or more 
beautiful girls, from twelve to fifteen and eighteen years 


: 28s who were at that time bathing on the opposite 


They all swam in a bold and graceful manner, and as | 


confidently as 80 many otters or beavers; and gathering 
> pn us, with their long black hair floating about on 
© water, whilst their faces were glowing with jokes 
and fun, which they were cracking about us, and which 

we could not understand. 
In the midst of this delightful little aquatic group, we 
a *at in our little skin-bound tub, (like the “three 
sortie of Gotham, who went to sea in a bowl,” &c.,) 
thoasts along down the current, losing sight and all 
eith ghts of the shore, which was equidistant from us on 
*r side ; whilst we were amusing ourselves with the 


playfulness of these dear little creatures, who were float- 
0. XCVIIIL—~voL. Ix, 
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ing about under the clear blue water, catching their 
hands on to the sides of our boat; occasionally raisin 
one-half of their bodies out of the water, and sinking 
again, like so many mermaids. 

In the midst of this bewildering and tantalizing en- 
tertainment, in which poor Ba’tiste and Bogard, as well 
as myself, were all taking infinite pleasure, and which 
we supposed was all intended for our especial amuse- 
ment, we found ourselves suddenly in the delightful 
dilemma of floating down the current in the middle of 
the river; and of being turned round and round to the 
excessive amusement of the villagers, who were laugh- 
ing at us from the shore, as well as these little tyros, 
whose delicate hands were besetting our tub on all 
sides ; and for an escape from whom, or for fending off, 
we had neither an oar or anything else that we could 
wield in self-defence, or for self-preservation. In this 
awkward predicament, our feelings of excessive admira- 
tion were immediately changed to those of exceeding 
vexation, as we now learned that they had peremptorily 
discharged from her occupation our fair conductress, 
who had undertaken to ferry us safely across the river; 
and had also very ingeniously laid their planus, of which 
we had been ignorant until the present moment, to ex- 
tort from us in this way some little evidences of our 
liberality, which, in fact, it was impossible to refuse 
them, after so liberal and bewitching an exhibition on 
their part, as well as from the imperative obligation 
which the awkwardness of our situation had laid us 
under. I had some awls in my pockets, which I pre- 
sented to them, and also a few strings of beautiful 
beads, which I placed over their delicate necks as they 
raised them out of the water by the side of our boat; 
after which they all joined in conducting our craft to 
the shore, by swimming by the sides of, and behind it, 
pushing it along in the direction where they designed to 
land it, until the water became so shallow, that their 
feet were upon the bottom, when they waded along 
with great coyness, dragging us towards the shore, as 
long as their bodies, in a crouching position, could pos- 
sibly be half concealed under the water, when they gave 
our boat the last push for the shore, and, raising a loud 
and exulting laugh, plunged back again into the river ; 
leaving us the only alternative of sitting still where we 
were, or of stepping out into the water at half leg deep, 
and of wading to the shore, which we at once did, and 
soon escaped from the view of our little tormentors, and 
the numerous lookers-on, on our way to the upper vil- 
lage, which I have before mentioned. 


The Mandans had many peculiar customs, and 
some arts which were not known to the other 
Western tribes, particularly in making a rude kind 
of pottery. They were termed by the traders, 
“the polite and friendly Mandans;” and a different 
origin is assigned to them from that of any other 
Indian nation. They were, in several points, ra- 
ther farther advanced in civilisation. Mr. Catlin 
says :— 

There are a great many of these people whose com- 
plexions appear as light as half-breeds ; and amongst the 
women particularly, there are many whose skins are al- 
most white, with the most pleasing symmetry and pro- 
portion of features ; with hazel, with gray, and with blue 


| eyes,—with mildness and sweetness of expression, and 


excessive modesty of demeanour, which render them 
exceedingly pleasing and beautiful. 

Why this diversity of complexion I cannot tell, nor 
can they themselves account for it. Their traditions, so 
far as 1 have yet learned them, afford us no information 
of their having had any knowledge of white men before 
the visit of Lewis and Clarke, made to their village 
thirty-three years ago. Since that time there have been 
but very few visits from white men to this place, and 
surely not enough to have changed the complexions and 
the customs of a nation. And | recollect perfectly well 
that Governor Clarke told me, before I started for this 
place, that I would find the Mandans a strange people 
and half white. /, 
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The diversity in the colour of hair is also equally as 
great as that in the complexion ; for in a numerous 
group of these people, (and more particularly amongst | 
the females, who never take pains to change its natural 
colour, as the men often do,) there may be seen every 
shade and colour of hair that can be seen in our own 
country, with the exception of red or auburn, which is 
not to be found. 

And there is yet one more strange and unaccountable 
peculiarity, which can probably be seen nowhere else on | 
earth ; nor on any rational grounds accounted for,— 
other than it is a freak or order of Nature, for which she | 
has not seen fit to assign a reason. There are very many | 
of both sexes, and of every age, from infancy to manhood 
and old age, with hair of a bright silvery gray ; and in 
some instances almost perfectly white. . . - +. + - 

To repeat what I have said before, the Mandans are 
pleasing and friendly race of people, of whom it is pro- 
verbial amongst the Traders and all who ever have 
known them, that their treatment of white men in their 
country has been friendly and kind ever since their first 





acquaintance with them—they have ever met and re- or two while he held the stem in his hands. 


' bowls, and the third in an earthen vessel of their own 
| manufacture, somewhat in shape of a bread-tray in our 
own country. This last contained a quantity of pemi. 


can and marrow-fat ; and one of the former held a fine 
brace of buffalo ribs, delightfully roasted ; and the other 
was filled with a kind of paste or pudding, made of the 
flour of the “ pomme blanche,” as the French call it, 
delicious turnip of the prairie, finely flavoured with the 
buffalo berries, which are collected in great quantities 
in this country, and used with divers dishes in cooking, 


as we in civilized countries use dried currants, which 


they very much resemble. 
A handsome pipe and a tobacco-pouch made of the 


otter skin, filled with k’nick-k’neck, (Indian tobacco,) 


laid by the side of the feast; and when we were seated, 
mine host took up his pipe, and deliberately filled it; 


/and instead of lighting it by the fire, which he could 
easily have done, he drew from his pouch his flint and 


steel, and raised a spark with which he kindled it. He 
drew a few strong whiffs through it, and presented the 


stem of it to my mouth, through which I drew a whiff 


This done, 


ceived them, or the prairie or in their villages, with | he laid down the pipe, and drawing his knife from his 


hospitality and honour. 

They are handsome, straight, and elegant in their | 
forms—not tall, but quick and graceful ; easy and polite 
in their manners, neat in their persons, and beautifully 
clad. When I say “neat in person and beautifully 
clad,” however, I do not intend my readers to under- 
stand that such is the case with them all; for among 
them and most other tribes, as with the enlightened 
world, there are different grades of society—those who 
care but little for their personal appearance, and those 
who take great pains to please themselves and their 
friends. Amongst this class of personages, such as 





chiefs and braves, or warriors of distinction, and their 
families, and dandies or exquisites, (a class of beings of 


whom I shall take due time to speak in a future Letter,) | 


the strictest regard to decency, and cleanliness and ele- 
gance of dress is observed ; and there are few people, 


| 
| 
' 
} 
] 
i 
| 


perhaps, who take more pains to keep their persons neat | 


aud cleanly than they do. 

At the distance of half a mile or so above the village 
is the customary place where the women and girls resort 
every morning in the summer months to bathe in the 
river. 
morning at sunrise, where, on a beautiful beach, they 
can be seen running and glistening in the sun, whilst 


To this spot they repair by hundreds, every | 


they are playing their innocent gambols and leaping, | 


into the stream. They all learn to swim well, and the 
poorest swimmer amongst them will dash fearlessly into 


the boiling and eddying current of the Missouri, and cross | 


it with perfect ease. At the distance of a quarter of a 
mile back from the river, extends a terrace or elevated 
praine, running north from the village, and forming a 
kind of semicircle around this bathing-place ; and on 
this terrace, which is some twenty or thirty feet higher 
than the meadow between it and the river, are stationed 
every morning several sentinels, with their bows and 
arrows in hand, to guard and protect this sacred ground 
from the approach of boys or men from any direction. 
At a little distance below the village, also, is the 
place where the men and boys go to bathe and learn to 
swim. After this morning ablution, they return to their 
village, wipe their limbs dry, and use a profusion of 
bear's grease through their hair and over their bodies, 


The Mandans frequently used the vapour bath; 
which is by several tribes employed in the cure 
of disease. We have noticed above their ele- 
gant and fanciful costumes; and are enabled to | 
see more of their private life at a téete-a-téte din- | 
ner, to which their principal chief, “ a high-minded | 
and gallant warrior, as wellasa polite and polished | 


| belt, cut off a very small piece of the meat from the 


ribs, and pronouncing the words “ Ho-pe-ne-chee wa-pa- 
shee,’ (meaning a medicine sacrifice,) threwit into the fire. 
He then (by signals) requested me to eat, and I com- 
menced, after drawing out from my belt my knife (which 
it is supposed that every man in this country carries 
about him, for at an Indian feast a knife is never offered 
to a guest.) Reader, be not astonished that I sat and 
ate my dinner alone, for such is the custom of this 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 
The dish of “pemican and marrow-fat,’ of which I 
spoke, was thus:—The first, an article of food used 
throughout this country, as familiarly as we use bread 
in the civilized world. It is made of buffalo meat dried 
very hard, and afterwards pounded in a large wooden 
mortar until it is made nearly as fine as saw-dust, then 
packed in this dry state in bladders or sacks of skin, 
and is easily carried to any part of the world in good 
order. “ Marrow-fat” is collected by the Indians from 
the buffalo bones which they break to pieces, yielding a 
prodigious quantity of marrow, which is boiled out and 
put into buffalo bladders which have been distended; 
and after it cools, becomes quite hard like tallow, and 
has the appearance, and very nearly the flavour, of the 
srcmess youmw DUNT. « «© 6+ + + 6 tk te 
I spoke also of the earthen dishes or bowls in which 
these viands were served out; they are a familiar part 
of the culinary furniture of every Mandan lodge, and 
are manufactured by the women of this tribe in great 
quantities, and modelled into a thousand forms and 
tastes. They are made by the hands of the women, 
from a tough black clay, and baked in kilns which are 
made for the purpose, and are nearly equal in hardness 
to our own manufacture of pottery ; though they have 
not yet got the art of glazing, which would be to them 
a most valuable secret. They make them so strong and 
serviceable, however, that they hang them over the fire 
as we do our iron pots, and boil their meat in them with 
perfect success. I have seen some few specimens of 
such manufacture, which have been dug up in Indian 
mounds and tombs in the southern and middle states, 
placed in our Eastern museum and looked upon as a 
great wonder, when here this novelty is at once done 
away with, and the whole mystery; where women can 
be seen handling and using them by hundreds, and they 
can be seen every day in the summer also, moulding 
them into many fanciful forms, and passing them through 
the kiln where they are hardened. 
Whilst sitting at this feast, the wigwam was as silent 
as death, although we were not alone in it. This chief, 


| like most others, had a plurality of wives, and all of 


them (some six or seven) were seated around the sides 


gentleman,” carried the artist, who had just finished | of the lodge, upon robes or mats placed upon the ground, 


his portrait :— 


and not allowed to speak, though they were in readiness 


. | to obey his orders and commands, which were uniformly 
The simple feast which was spread before us consisted | given by signs-manual, and executed in the neatest and 
of three dishes only ; two of which were served in wooden | most silent manner. 
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When I arose to return, the pipe through which we 
had smoked was presented to me ; and the robe on which 
[had sat, he gracefully raised by the corners and ten- 
dered it to me, explaining by signs that the paintings 
which were on it were the representations of the battles 
of his life, where he had fought and killed with his own 
hand fourteen of his enemies; that he had been two — 
weeks engaged in painting it for me, and that he had 
invited me here on this occasion to present it to me. 


The story delineated by this chief on the robe 
which he presented to his guest, affords a remark- 
able illustration of Indian vindictiveness, and thirst 
of revenge. We commend it to the attention of 
those who like to study human nature in all its | 
phases. 

While residing in the Mandan village, Mr. Cat- | 
lin had many other good opportunities of improv- | 
ing his knowledge of the customs of the Indians. 
He witnessed their games, and saw several of their | 
solemn dances performed. 

The wild vicissitudes of savage life are strikingly 
exemplified in an adventure which followed one 
of these dances—the Buffalo Dance—the object of | 
which is, “ to make the buffaloes come.” It is told | 
thus— 


The day before yesterday, which, though it com- 
menced in joy and thanksgiving to the Great Spirit for 
the signal success which had attended their several days 
of dancing and supplication, ended.in a calamity which 
threw the village of the Mandans into mourning and 
repentant tears, and that at a time of Scarcity and great 
distress. The signal was given into the village on that 
morning from the top of a distant bluff, that a band of 
buffaloes were in sight, though at a considerable distance 
off, and every heart beat with joy, and every eye watered 
and glistened with gladness. 


The dance had lasted some three or four days, and | 
now, instead of the doleful tap of the drum and the beg- | 
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my painting-room, and I received them in this time of 
scarcity with great pleasure. 

After this general indulgence was over, and the dogs 
had licked the dishes, their usnal games and amusements 
ensued—and hilarity, and mirth, and joy took possession 
of, and reigned in, every nook and corner of the village. 
In the midst of this, screams and shrieks were heard ! 
and echoed everywhere. Women and children scrambled 
to the tops of their wigwams, with their eyes and their 
hands stretched in agonizing earnestness to the prairie, 
whilst blackened warriors ran furiously through every 
winding maze of the village, and issuing their jarring 
gutturals of vengeance, as they snatched their deadly 
weapons from their lodges, and struck the reddened post 
as they furiously passed it by! Two of their hunters 
were bending their course down the sides of the bluff 
towards the village, and another broke suddenly out of 
a deep ravine, and yet another was seen dashing over 
and down the green hills, and all were goading on their 
horses at full speed ! and then came another, and an- 
other, and all entered the village amid shouts and groans 
of the villagers who crowded around them. The story 


_ was told in their looks, for one was bleeding, and the 


blood that flowed from his naked breast had crimsoned 
his milk white steed as it had dripped over him ; another 
grasped in his left hand a scalp that was reeking in 
blood—and in the other his whip—another grasped no- 
thing, save the reins in one hand and the mane of the 
horse in the other, having thrown his bow and his arrows 
away, and trusted to the fleetness of his horse for his 
safety ; yet the story was audibly told, and the fatal 
tragedy recited in irregular and almost suffocating ejacu- 


| lations—the names of the dead were in turns pronounced, 
/and screams and shrieks burst forth at their recital— 


murmurs and groans ran through the village, and this 
happy little community were in a moment smitten with 
sorrow and distraction. 

Their proud band of hunters who had started full of 
glee and mirth in the morning, had been surrounded by 
their enemy, the Sioux, and eight of them killed. The 
Sioux, who had probably reconnoitred their village dur- 
ing the night, and ascertained that they were dancing 


ging chants of the dancers, the stamping of horses was | for buffaloes, laid a stratagem to entrap them in the fol- 


heard as they were led and galloped through the village 


—young men were throwing off their robes and their | 


shirts, were seen snatching a handful of arrows from their 
quivers, and stringing their sinewy bows, glancing their 


their ponies, 


A few minutes there had been of bustle and boasting, | 
whilst bows were twanging and spears were polishing | 


by running their blades into the ground—every face and 


every eye was filled with joy and gladness—horses were | 
pawing and snuffing in fury for the outset, when Loui- | 


son Frénié, an interpreter of the Fur Company, galloped 
through the village with his rifle in his hand and his 
powder-horn at his side; his head and waist were ban- 
daged with handkerchiefs, and his shirt sleeves rolled 
up to his shoulders—the hunter’s yell issued from his 
lips and was repeated through the village; he flew to 
the bluffs, and behind him and over the graceful swells 
of the prairie, galloped the emulous youths, whose hearts 
were beating high and quick for the onset. 


In the village, where hunger had reigned, and starva- | 


tion was almost ready to look them in the face, all was 
instantly turned to joy and gladness. The chiefs and 
doctors who had been for some days dealing out mini- 


mum rations to the community from the public crib, now | 


spread before their subjects the contents of their own 
private caches, and the last of everything that could be 
inustered, that they might eat a thanksgiving to the 
(reat Spirit for his goodness in sending them a supply 
of buffalo meat. A general carouse of banqueting en- 
sued, which oceupied the greater part of the day; and 
their hidden stores which might have fed an emergency 
for several weeks, were pretty nearly used up on the oc- 
casion——bones were half picked, and dishes half emptied 


and then handed to the dogs. J was not forgotten neither, | 


rea the general surfeit ; several large and generous wooden 
wis of pemican and other palatable food were sent to 


a 


lowing manner:—-Some six or eight of them appeared 
the next morning (on a distant bluff, in sight of their 
sentinel) under the skins of buffaloes, imitating the move- 
ments of those animals whilst grazing; and being dis- 


to the village, which brought out their hunters as I have 
described. The masked buffaloes were seen grazing on 
the top of a high bluff, and when the hunters had ap- 
| proached within half a mile or so of them, they suddenly 
disappeared over the hill. Louison Frénié, who was 
leading the little band of hunters, became at that moment 
suspicious of so strange a movement, and eame to a halt. 


' 

eyes and their smiles at their sweethearts, and mounting | covered by the sentinel, the intelligence was telegraphed 
| 
| 


“ Look !” (said a Mandan, pointing to a little ravine 
to the right, and at the foot of the hill, from which sud- 
denly broke some forty or fifty furious Sioux, on fleet 
horses and under full whip, who were rushing upon them; 
they wheeled, and in front of them came another ban 
more furious from the other side of the hill ! they started 
for home (poor fellows), and strained every nerve ; but 
the Sioux were too fleet for them; and every now and 
then, the whizzing arrow and the lance were heard to 
rip the flesh of their naked backs, and a grunt and a 
groan, as they tumbled from their horses. Several miles 
were run in this desperate race; and Frénié got home, 
and several of the Mandans, though eight of them were 
killed and sealped by the way. 

S« ended that day and the hunt; but many a day and 
sad, will last the grief of those whose hearts were broken 
on that unlucky oceasion. 


Medicine men abounded among the Mandans, 
and of these one order was the Rain-DMakers, and 
another the Rain-Stoppers; drought being in some 


seasons, as fatal to the corn crops of the squaws 
and girls, as in other years is too much moisture, 
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In the summer that the first steamer ascended the 
Missouri, the women were all weeping for the loss | 
of their little patches of crop : the corn was wither- | 
ing at the root, after all their labour, and they 
were imploring the conjurors tohelp them. Seve- | 
ral of these worthies had already failed ; and it | 
now fell to Wakadahahee (the white buffalo’s hair, ) 
to use his spells. The scene is striking, and shows | 
that the Indians are an imaginative people ; but we | 
must leave it, with much besides of this curious 
book, to the reader. When the several Medicine | 
men had failed to bring rain, he commenced the | 
singular operations which are described. | 

The great annual religious festival of the Mandans, 
which was celebrated during several days, is de- 
scribed in minute detail by Mr. Catlin, who, in virtue 
of being a White Medicine, was permitted to be a 
spectator of the rites and mysteries. The details are 
certainly curious, but yet tiresome and revolting, and 
do not heighten our previous good opinion of either 
the morals or refinement of “the polite and friendly 
Mandans.” Their Pagan rites were dark, brutal, 
sanguinary, and cruel ; and with many other of the 
degrading customs of these tribes, tend sadly to de- 
stroy the beautiful illusions conjured up by poetic 
pictures of savage life. The Mandans, like all the 
Indian tribes, believed in the existence of a Supreme 
Good Spirit, and in a future state of rewards and 
punishments; but they also believed in an Evil 
Spirit, who, they say, existed long before the Good 
Spirit, and who is still superior in power. On this 
belief hinged the darker parts of their disgusting 
superstitions, They had, like almost every Indian | 
tribe, a fabulous tradition about their own origin ; 
and also one of the Deluge, which last is, however, 
common to many tribes. 

Before leaving the Mandans, Mr. Catlin visited 
their upper village ; and he at last broaches his 
theory ; namely, that these fair and brown-haired, 
and blue and gray-eyed people, are a mixed race, | 








——— 





and all that remains of that colony which has | 
turned the brains of so many Welsh antiquaries, | 
and sent some enthusiasts all the way from the | 
Principality into the Far West, in pursuit of the | 
followers of Prince Madoc. He concludes :— | 


Amongst those evidences of which there are many, and 
forcible ones to be met with amongst these people, and | 
many of which I have named in my former epistles, the 
most striking ones are those which go, I think, decidedly | 
to suggest the existence of looks and of customs amongst 
them, bearing incontestible proofs of an amalgam of | 
civilized and savage: and that in the absence of all proof 
of any recent proximity of a civilized stock that could | 
in any way have been ingrafted upon them. 

These facts then, with the host of their peculiarities 
which stare a traveller in the face, lead the mind back 
in search of some more remote and national cause for 
such striking singularities ; and in this dilemma, I have | 
been almost disposed (not to advance it as a theory, but) 
to inquire whether here may not be found, yet existing, 
the remains of the Welsh colony—the followers of Madoc; 
who history tells us, if I recollect right, started with ten 
ships, to colonize a country which he had discovered in 
the Western Ocean ; whose expedition I think has been 
pretty clearly traced to the mouth of the Mississippi, or 
the coast of Florida, and whose fate further than this 
seems sealed in unsearcliable mystery. 


Mr. Catlin imagines that the Welsh expedition 
may have sailed up the Mississippi, and advanced 
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by the Ohio, into a rich and fertile country, in 


| which they would plant themselves as agricultur- 


ists; live and flourish, and, to defend themselves 
from the warlike aborigines, erect those fortifica- 
tions, which, on the Ohio, and the Muskingum, 
still perplex the learned. He conjectures, farther, 
that the descendants of Madoc’s followers may 
have been all destroyed, save a few families, who 
might have intermarried with the Indians, and 
whose offspring, being half-breeds, would be spared ; 
and who, forming themselves into a small com- 
munity, might migrate and settle on the Missouri, 
and be driven farther and farther up the stream to 


' the spot on which he found them. The latter part 


of the theory is not improbable. The Mandans 
had indeed migrated to the position in which he 
found them within the last sixty or eighty years, 
But the subject has ceased to be one for ingenious 
speculation. There is hardly one Mandan at this 
moment alive, if there be even one. Five years 
after Mr. Catlin resided among them, the small-pox, 
that dreadful scourge of the North American In- 
dians, was unconsciously brought to their village 
by the fur-traders ascending the river in a steamer ; 
and in 1838, Mr. M‘Kenzie brought the melan- 
choly intelligence to New York, that of the two 
thousand souls who formed the nation, all had 
perished save thirty or forty. These were taken as 
slaves by the iccarees, who, after the disease sub- 
sided, had moved up the river, and taken posses- 
sion of the desolate Mandan village. The Ricca- 
rees had in turn been attacked by the warlike 
Sioux ; and the remnant of the Mandans met their 
fate in the manner which might have been ex- 
pected from these high-hearted people. The Ric- 
carees, When attacked by the Sioux, fought bravely 


‘in resistance: in which resistance their Mandan 


prisoners took an active part, until they concerted 
a plan of seeking death ; unable longer to survive 
the destruction of their kindred and their tribe, 


and their own degradation. This was effected by 
their simultaneously running through the picquets 


of their masters, the Riccarees, on to the prairie, 
where the enemy was stationed, and men and wo- 
men calling to the Sioux to kill them,—“ That 


they were Riccaree dogs [slaves ;] that their 


friends were all dead, and that they did not de- 


sire to live.” They wielded their weapons des- 


perately, in order to excite the fury of their old 
enemies the Sioux, and were all cut to pieces. 
The Indians, from some constitutional or pre- 


| disposing cause, suffer much more from small-pox 


than white people, independently of their super- 
stitious ignorance and total want of medical aid. 
The same calamity has since overtaken, and 
almost extinguished several other tribes, which 
swept away the Mandans. In 1832, of the 


Pawnee tribe, then consisting of twenty-two 


thousand, ten thousand, or more, perished of 
small-pox in the course of a few months, This 
cruel disease has, at different periods, swept 
away thousands of the Osages, a warlike, and 
once a powerful nation. When our indefatigable 
traveller was at a subsequent period on an expedi- 
tion round by the great Western lakes and the 
Mississippi, the small-pox was raging among the 
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Winnebagoes and Sioux. The famous Sioux chief, 
Wabeshaw, and half his band, had fallen victims to 
the fell disease, and the remainder were wandering 
about blackened, and with frightful distortion of 
features. It is a singular fact, that while small- 
pox makes such deadly havoc among those flesh- 
eaters, they entirely escaped the ravages of the 
cholera. This exemption Mr. Catlin attributes 


to the Indians living exclusively upon meat, and | 


without vegetable food or salt. 
illustrative and affecting trait of Indian character, 
we must close these cursory notices of the Indians 
of the Missouri, that we may follow our adventu- 
rous traveller in a new direction ; for we are yet 
only on the threshold of a work which affords a 
vast fund of instruction and entertainment, espe- 
cially to the young and the lovers of adventure. 


From the trader who was present at the destruction 
of the Mandans, I had many most wonderful incidents 
of this dreadful scene, but I dread to recite them. 
Amongst them, however, there is one that I must briefly 
describe, relative to the death of that noble gent/eman of 
whom I have already said so much, and to whom I be- 
came so much attached, Mah-to-toh-pa, or “the Four 
Bears.” This fine fellow sat in his wigwam and watched 
every one of his family die about him, his wives and his 
little children, after he had recovered from the disease 
himself; when he walked out, around the village, and 
wept over the final destruction of his tribe; his braves 
and warriors, whose sinewy arms alone he could depend 
on for a continuance of their existence, all laid low; 
when he came back to his lodge, where he covered his 
whole family in a pile, with a number of robes, and 
wrapping another around himself, went out upon a hill 
at a little distance, where he laid several days, despite 
all the solicitations of the traders, resolved to starre him- 
self to death. He remained there till the sixth day, 
when he had just strength enough to creep back to the 
village, when he entered the horrid gloom of his own 
wigwam, and laying his body along-side of the group of 
his family, drew his robe over him, and died on the ninth 
day of his fatal abstinence. 

So have perished the friendly and hospitable Man- 
dans, from the best accounts I could get; and although 
it may be possible that some few individuals may yet be 
remaining, I think it is not probable; and one thing is 
certain, even if such be the case, that, as a nation, the 
Mandans are extinct, having no longer an existence. 

There is yet a melancholy part of the tale to be told, 


relating to the ravages of this frightful disease in that | 
country on the same occasion, as it spread to other con- | 


tiguous tribes, to the Minatarrees, the Knisteneaux, the 


Blackfeet, the Chayennes and Crows; amongst whom | 
~9,000 perished in the course of four or five months ; | 


which most appalling facts I got from Mr. Pilcher, now 


Superintendant of Indian affairs at St. Louis, from Mr. | 


M‘Kenzie, and others. 


On his different expeditions to the “ Far West,” 
Mr. Catlin made St. Louis, the frontier city of that 
boundless region, his head-quarters, and place for 
storing his increasing magazine of Indian curi- 
osities. After returning from visiting the native 
tribes on the Upper Missouri, he continued his 
travels down the Mississippi to New Orleans, and 
thence to Pensacola, and the greater part of the 
southern coast of the Gulf of Florida. These 
well-known civilized regions are, however, of com- 
paratively little interest ; and his narrative only 
becomes attractive when he once more starts off, 
though in a new direction, for the “ Far West.” 

His tour at this time led him up the Arkansas, 
and towards the Rocky Mountains, whither he 
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' went under the protection of a party of the United 
_ States dragoons, who were sent to settle “ boun 
| questions,” and establish amicable relations with 
some of the warlike and predatory tribes of that 
‘region, in the usual manner, He, at this time, 
| found a travelling companion of kindred character, 
/named Chadwick. They ascended the Arkansas 
for seven hundred miles in a steamer, the first that 
had attempted the navigation ; and after being 
a long while retarded by the low state of the 
river, reached Fort Gibson, the most advanced 
post of the United States’ government in this di- 
rection. It was the object of the military expedi- 
tion to overawe the warlike Pawnees and Caman- 
chees, the former tribe having been as troublesome 
to the new settlers in this State, as the latter have 
been, and still are, tothe Texans. The chief diffi- 
culty attending the expedition was providing food 
for the troops. Long before reaching their ulti- 
mate destination, Mr. Catlin found exercise for his 
pencil, in painting the chiefs and distinguished men 
of the Osages—a subdued and diminished tribe, 
who maintain a kind of alliance with the United 
States—the alliance of the giant with the dwarf— 
and whose villages are not very distant from Fort 
Gibson. They are a remarkably fine race; and 
the tallest men in North America, whether red or 
white. Though long living on the verge of civili- 
sation, and gradually retiring before its pioneers, 
the Osages have studiously maintained their native 
customs and dress. They have been gradually 
jostled westward from the banks of the Mississippi 
to the place where the remnant of the nation is 
now found ; their numbers still rapidly lessening, 
from the ravages of small-pox, the destructive 
fire-water, and their constant wars with the 
_Camanchees and Pawnees. The missionaries who 
have gone among them have recently won the 
Osages back to temperance; but all attempts to 
| Christianize them, or to teach them the arts of 
| civilisation, have totally failed. Mr. Catlin’s 
| account of this doomed tribe is full of melancholy 
| interest ; but we prefer following the first “ civi- 
‘lized foray” into the country of the wild and war- 
like Camanchees—a nation still in nearly its pris- 
‘tine state. When the expedition had advanced 
about two hundred miles beyond Fort Gibson, this 
scene is presented at an unnamed spot in the wil- 
_derness, near the mouth of the Red River :— 

We are, at this place, on the banks of the Red River, 
having Texas under our eye on the opposite bank. Our 
encampment is on the point of land between the Red 
and False Washita rivers, at their junction; and the 
country about us is a panorama too beautiful to be 
painted with a pen: it is, like most of the country in 
these regions, composed of prairie and timber, alternat- 
ing in the most delightful shapes and proportions that 
the eye of a connoisseur could desire. The verdure is 


everywhere of the deepest green, and the plains about 
us are literally speckled with buffalo. 

A great part of the way the country is prairie, grace- 
fully undulating, well watered, and continually beaati- 
fied by copses and patches of timber. On our way my 
attention was riveted to the tops of some of the prairie 
bluffs, whose summits I approached with inex 
delight. I rode to the top of one of these noble mounds, 
in company with my friends Lieut. Wheelock and Jo- 
seph Chadwick, where we agreed that our horses instine- 
tively looked and admired. They thought not of the 
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rich herbage that was under their feet, but, with deep- 
drawn sighs, their necks were loftily curved, and their 
eyes wide ly stretched over the landse ape that was be- 
neath us. From this elevated spot, the horizon was 
bounded all around us by mountain streaks of blue, 
softening into azure as they vanished, and the pictured 
vales that intermediate lay, were deepening into green 
as the eye was returning from its roamings. Beneath 
us, and winding through the waving lands ape, Was seen 
with peculiar effect, the “bold dragoons,” mare hing i 
beautiful order, forming a train of a mile in length. 
Bagyage-wagons and Indians (engages) helped to 
lengthen the procession. From the point where we 
stood, the line Was seen in miniature ; and the undulat- 
ing hills over which it was bending its way, gave it the 
appearance of a huge black 
over a rich carpet of green. 

This picturesque country of 200 miles, over which we 
have passed, belong to the Cree ks and Choctaws, and 
affords one of the richest and most desirable countric 
in the world for agricultural pursuits. 

Searcely a day has passea, Mm which we have not 
crossed oak ridges, of several miles in breadth, with 
Bandy soil and seattering timber: where the vround was 
almost literally covered with Vines, producing the great- 
est profusion of delicious grapes, of ped 
inch in diameter, and ha anging in s=ucl] endle <s clusters, 
as justly to entitle this nue and tary wilderness 
to the style of a vVineyar i. (and iy for the vintage.) 
for many miles together 


ke. grac ‘fully gliding 
“Hake, praceiuly Liiaing 


eivhths of an 


An attack from the Indians was daily expected, 
and the troops were constantly on their guard ; 
but thes advanced unopposed to the Camanchee 
Village ; though not without sundry false alarms, 
and suftering a good deal of hardship before they 
found the hordes of which they had come so far 
in quest. At last a war party Was seen ata dis- 
tance, which turned out to be Camanchees on the 
out-look fortheir red enemies. ‘The encounter was 
fairly met on both sides, 


The regiment was ¢ —— to a halt, and the requisite 


preparations m mae and orders issued, we advanced in a 
direct line towards them until we had approached to 
Within two or rien ‘ niles of them, when they suddenly 
disappeared over the hill, and soon after showed them 
selves on another mound farther off and in a different 


direction Che course of the regiment was then changed. 


and another advance towards the 


In Was commenced, 
and as before, they disappeared and showed themselve 
1 her «ir After ral su forts whic! 
proved ineffeet ( Dodyee ordered t] ommand to 
halt, wh her furward with a f of } taff. and 
kel Ki carrviny \ te flay. I yo It ail 
and the India mel their ground until we had come 
Within half a. of them, and could distinetly observ: 
all their numbers and movements. We then came to a 
halt, and the whit flay wa ent a little in advanee, and 


Waved as a signal for them to ipproa hy; at which on 
} ’ 
Of their party galloped out in advanee of the war-party, 
op @ milk-white horse, carrying a piece of white buffalo 
Fkin on the point of his long lanee, in re ply to our flag 
lhis moment w As the comin neement of one of the 
most thrilling and beautiful scenes | ever witnessed. 
All eyes, both from his own party and ours, were fixed 
upon the manawuvres of this gallant little fellow,*® and 
he well knew it. 
The dis stance between the two parties Was perhaps 
half a mile, and that a beautiful 


ad and gently sloping 
prairie, over Which he was for the “pace of a quarter of 


an hour, reining and spurring his maddened horse. and 

; ‘ > oe at 
gradually approaching us by tacking tothe right and 
the left, like a vessel beating against the wind. He at 


} 
length came prancing and leaping alor Lh 


met the 


flag of the regiment, when he leaned his spear for a ino. 
ment against it, looking the bearer full in the face 
when he wheeled his horse, and dashed up to Col. 
Dodge, with his extended hand, which was ins tantly 
grasped and shaken. We all h: id him by the hand in g 
moment, and the rest of the party seeing him received 
in this friendly manner, instead of being sacrificed, as 
they undoubtedly expec ted, started under “full Whip” 
in a direct line towards us, and in a moment gathered, 
like a black cloud, around us! The regiment then 
moved up in regular order, anda general shake of the 
hand ensued, which was accomplished by each warrior 
riding along the ranks, and shaking the band of every 
one as he passed. This necessary form took up consi- 
derable time, and during the whole operation, my nes 
were fixed upon the gallant and wonderful appear 

of the little fellow who bore us the white flag on i 
point of his lance. He rode a fine id spirited wild 
horse, Which was as white as the drifted snow, with an 
exuberant mane, and its long and bushy tail sweeping 
the ground. %In his hand he tightly drew the reins up- 
on a heavy Spanish bit, and at every jump, plunged 
into the animal's sides, till they were in a gore of blood, 
a huge pair of spurs, plundered, no doubt, from the 
Spaniards in their border wars, which are continually 
waged on the Mexican frontiers. The eyes of this noble 
little steed seemed to be squeezed out of its head; and 
its fright and its agitation had brought out upon its 
skin a perspiration that was fretted into a white foam 
and lather. ‘The warriors quiver was slung on the 
warriors back, and his bow grasped in his left hand, 
ready for instant use, if called for. His shield was on 


his arm; and across his thigh, in a beautiful cover of 


buekskin, his gun was slung—and in his right hand his 
lance of fourteen feet in length. 

Thus armed and equipped was this dashing cavalier; 
ind nearly in the same manner, all the rest of the party; 
and very many of them leading an extra horse, which 
we soon ivarned was the favourite war-horse ; and from 
Which circumstances altogether, we soon understood that 
they were a war-party in search of their enemy. 

Atter a shake of the hand, we dismounted, and the 
pipe Was lit, and passed around. Andthena “talk” was 
held, in which we were aided by a Spaniard we luckily 
had with us, who could converse with one of the Caman- 
hees, who spoke 

Colonel Dodge explained to them the friendly mo- 
h which we were penetrating their country 
that We were sent hy the Iresident to reach their vil- 
lapes—-to see the chiefs of the Camanchees and Pawnee 
Piet-—-to shake hands with them, and to smoke the pipe 
of peace, and to establish an acquaintance, and conse- 
quently a system of trade, that would be beneficial to 


| 


“ole Spanish. 


tives wit 


Phey listened attentively, and perfectly appreciated ; 
mid taking Colonel Dodge at his word, relying with con- 
fidence in what he told them, they informed us that 
their great town was within a few days’ march; and 
pulnting in the direction, offered to abandon their war- 
excursion, and turn about and escort us to it 3 which 
ev did in perfect good faith, We were on the march 
nh the afternoon of that d iv, and from day tu day they 
busily led us on, over hill and dale, encamping by the 
side of us at night, and resuming the march in the 


NS 


During this march, over one of the most lovely and 
picturesque countmes in the world, we had enough con- 
tinually to amuse and excite us. The whole country 
eemed at times to be alive with buffaloes and bands of 
Wild horses, 

We had with us about thirty Osage and Cherokee, 
Seneca and Delaware Indians, employed as guides and 
hunters for the regiment; and with the war-party of 
ninety or a hundred Camanchees, we formed a most pic- 
turesque appearance while passing over the green fields; 
ind consequently, sad havoc amongst the herds of buf- 
faloes, Which we were almost hourly passing. We were 


now out of the influence and reach of bread stuffs, and 
ubsisted oursels buti ‘ meat altogether: and 


} ir ‘ +! , . ’ ,. ‘ : . . 
the Indians of ti rent tribes, emulous to show their 
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skil] in the chase, and prove the mettle of their horses, 
took infinite pleasure in dashing into every herd that we 
approached ; by which means, the regiment was abun- 
dantly supplied from day to day with fresh meat. 

In one of those spirited scenes when the regiment 
were onthe march, and the Indians with their bows and 
grrows were closely plying a band of these affrighted 
animals, they made a bolt through the line of the dra- 
goons, and a complete breach, through which the whole 
herd passed, upsetting horses and riders in the most 
amusing manner, and receiving such shots as came from 
those guns and pistols that were aimed, and not fired off 
into the empty air. ; R ‘ ‘ ; ; ; 

The tract of country over which we passed, between 
the False Washita and this place, is stocked, not only 
with buffaloes, but with numerous bands of wild horses, 
many of which we saw every day. There is no other 
animal on the prairies so wild and so sagacious as the 
horse; and none other so difficult te come up with. So 
remarkably keen is their eye, that they will generally 
run “at the sight,” when they are a mile distant; being, 
no doubt, able to distinguish the character of the enemy 
that is approaching when at that distance; and when in 
motion, will seldom stop short of three or four miles. l 
made many attempts to approach them by stealth, when 
they were grazing and playing thetr gambols, without 
ever having been more than once able to succeed. In 
this instance, I left my horse, and with my friend Chad- 
wick, skulked through a ravine for a couple of miles; 
until we were at length brought within gun-shot of a 
fine herd of them, when I used my pencil for some time, 
while we were under cover of a little hedge of bushes 
which effectually screened us from their view. In this 
herd we saw all the colours, nearly, that can be seen in 
a kennel of English hounds. 


Some were milk white, | 


some jet black—others were sorrel, and bay, and cream | 


colour—many were of an iron gray; and others were 


pied, containing a variety of colours on the same animal. | 


Their manes were very profuse, and hanging in the 
wildest confusion over their necks and faces; and their 
long tails swept the ground. 


The hunting for horses by employing the lasso, 
and the mode of taming these fine animals when 
caught, are picturesquely described. 

One of the hunters who accompanied the expe- 
dition, named Beatte, a young man born of French 
parents, but bred among the Osages, and whose 


| 


habits and manners were completely those of an | 


Indian, became an expert hunter of the wild 
Breaking, or taming them, us it is termed, 


hy ses, 


isa desperate and cruel process, and one which | 


generally destroys the spirit of the animal. It is 
Ininutely described by Mr. Catlin. 
The arrival at the metropolis of the Camanchees 


is as imposing as their first encounter with the | 


tr OPS — 


After many hard and tedious days of travel, we were 


; account. 
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until they could ride in, and inform their people who 
were coming. We then dismounted for an hour or so; 
when we could see them busily running and catching 
their horses; and at length, several hundreds of their 
braves and warriors came out at full speed to welcome 
us, and forming in a line in front of us, as we were again 
mounted, presented a formidable and pleasing appear- 
ance. As they wheeled their horses, they very rapidly 
formed in a line, and “ dressed” like well-disciplined 
cavalry. The regiment was drawn up in three columns, 
with a line formed in front, by Colonel Dodge and his 
staff, in which rank my friend Chadwick and | were also 
paraded ; when we had a fine view of the whole ma- 
neuvre, Which was picturesque and thrilling in the ex- 
treme. 

In the centre of our advance was stationed a white 
flag, and the Indians answered to it with one which they 
sent forward and planted by the side of it. 

The two lines were thus drawn up, face to face, with. 
in twenty or thirty yards of each other, as inveterat 
foes that never had met; and, to the everlasting credit 
of the Camanchees, whom the world had always looked 
upon as murderous and hostile, they had all come out 
in this manner, with their heads uncovered, and without 
a Weapon of any kind, to meet a war-party bristling 
with arms, and trespassing to the middle of their coun- 
try. They had every reason to look upon us as their 
natural enemy, as they have been in the habit of esti- 
mating all pale faces; and yet, instead of arms or de- 
tences, or even of frowns, they galloped out and looked 
us in our faces, Without an expression of fear or dismay, 
and evidently with expressions of joy and impatient 
pleasure, to shake us by the hand, on the bare assertion 
of Colonel Dodge, which had been made to the chiefs, 
that “ we came to see them on a friendly visit.” 

After we had sat and gazed at each other in this way 
for some half an hour or so, the head chief of the band 
came galloping up to Colonel Dodge, and having shaken 
him by the hand, he passed on to the other officers in 
turn, and then rode alongside of the different columns, 


| shaking hands with every dragoon in the regiment; he 


was followed in this by his principal chiefs and braves, 
Which altogether took up nearly an hour longer, when 
the Indians retreated slowly towards their village, es 
corting us to the banks of a fine clear stream, and a 
good spring of fresh water, half a mile from their vil- 
lage, which they designated as a suitable place for our 
encampment, and we were soon bivouacked at the place 
from which | am now scribbling. 
The village of the Camanchees, 
we are encamped, is composed of six or eight hundred 
skin-covered lodges, made of poles and buttalo skins, in 
the manner precisely as those of the Sioux and other 
Missouri tribes, of which I have heretofore given some 
This village, with its thousands of wild in- 
mates, with horses and dogs, and wild sports and dome 
tic occupations, presents a most curious scene ; and the 
manners and looks of the people, a rich subject for the 
brush and the pen. ‘ , ° ;, . 
We white men, strolling about amongst their wig- 
wams, are looked upon with as much curiosity as if we 


by the side of which 


| had come from the moon; and evidently create a sort 


at last told by our Camanchee guides that we were near | 
| our appearance. 


their village; and having led us to the top of a gently 
rising elevation on the prairie, they pointed to their vil- 
lage at several miles distance, in the midst of one of the 
most enchanting valleys that human eyes ever looked 
upon. The general course of the valley is from N.W. 
to S.E., of several miles in width, with a magnificent 
range of mountains rising in distance beyond; it being, 
Without doubt, a huge “ spur” of the Rocky Mountains, 
composed entirely of a reddish granite or gneiss, corre- 
‘ponding with the other links of this stupendous chain. 
In the midst of this lovely valley. we could just discern, 
amongst the scattering shrubbery that lined the banks 
of the water-courses, the tops of the Camanchee wig- 
wams, and the smoke curling above them. The valley, 
for a mile distant about the village, seemed speckled 
with horses and mules that were grazing in it. The 
chiefs of the war-party requested the regiment to halt, 





of chill in the blood of children and dog: . when we make 


The nation is estimated at from 50 to 40,000, of 
whom six or seven thousand are warriors. Traffic, 
by barter, was immediately commenced, the Ame- 
ricans making excellent bargains : such as a horse 
for a sorry blanket, and a butcher’s knife—or for 
an old cotton umbrella. 

Mr. Catlin describes some extraordinary feats of 
horsemanship, that are commonly performed by 
the Camanchees, and which would, we apprehend, 
astonish even the riders at Astley’s. 

The farther quest of the expedition was the 
Pawnee Picts, « tribe whose mountain villages lay 
about a hundred miles farther west, on the banks 
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of the Red River, and in a wildly mountainous 


region. The village contained between five and six 
hundred neatly constructed wigwams ; and to the 


great surprise of the civilized visiters, the people | 


were found cultivating “ extensive” fields of Indian 
corn, and raising pumpkins, melons, beans, and 
squashes ; and were well supplied with buffalo 
meat. The friendly views of the expedition were 
next day explained to the chiefs of the Pawnees at 
a solemn meeting of the council of the nation. 


Colonel Dodge opened a council with the chiefs in the | 


chief’s lodge, where he had the most of his officers around 
him. He first explained to them the friendly views with 


. } 
which he came to see them; and of the wish of our go- 


vernment to establish a lasting peace with them, which 
they seemed at once to appreciate and highly to estimate. 

The head chief of the tribe is a very old man, and he 
several times replied to Colonel Dodge in a very elo- 
quent manner, assuring him of the friendly feelings of 
his chief and warriors towards the pale faces, in the di- 
rection from whence we came. 


The chiefs consented to accompany the com- | 
mander of the expedition, Colonel Dodge, hack to | 


Fort Gibson, to receive suitable presents, and thus 
confirm the friendship entered into; which they 
did. The Pawnees are a powerful and numerous 
nation, consisting of many clans or families. The 
portraits of their chiefs and women, given by Mr. 
Catlin, represent a more intelligent race than the 
Mandans or Siouwe ; and their costumes, though not 
so fantastic and gorgeous, are more like those of 
rational beings. On the backward march, which 
was pursued by a different route, lying by the Ca- 
nadian river, and partly through the territory of 
Texas, the troops suffered severely from fever, 
produced by the extreme heat of the weather, and 
the bad quality of the little water that was to be 
procured, Mr, Catlin was seized with fever, and had 


nearly sunk before the regiment reached Fort Gib- | 


son, diminished in numbers,and many still suffering 
But the object of the enter- 
prise had been aceomplished, though our traveller 
rightly doubts if it will be of any ultimate advan- 
tave to the Indians. The Camanchees and the 
Pawnees will, he fi urs, have the same destiny as 
the extirpated tribes. He remarks— 


under the disease, 


Although the achievement has been a handsome one, 
of bringing these unknown people to an acquaintance, 
and a general peace; and at first sight would appear to 
be of great bencfit to them yet I have my strong doubts 
whether it will better their condition, unless, with the 


exercised aid of the strong arm of Government, they | 
| He sat for his portrait; he took his attitude, which 


can be protected in the rights which, by nature, they 
are entitled to, 


There is already in this place a company of eighty | 


* 


ven fitted ont, who are to start to-morrow, to overtake 
these Indians a few miles from this place, and accom- 


for catching beavers, Ac., calculating to build a trading- 
house amongst them, where they will amass, at once, 
an immense fortune, being the first traders and trappers 
that have ever been in that part of the country. 

I have travelled too much among Indian tribes, and 
seen too much, not to know the evil consequences of 
such a system. (roods are sold at such exorbitant prices, 
that the Indian gets a mere shadow for his peltries, Xe. 
The Indians see no white people but traders and sellers 
of whisky; and of course, judge us all by them—thev 
consequently hold us, and always will, in ‘contempt, as 
inferior to themselves, as they have reason to do—and 
they ncither fear nor respect uw, 


The consequences are not ill to divine. The 
vessel of clay dashes itself against the vessel of iron, 
and falls into potsherds. 

The sickness increased, and the sufferings of the 
troops, from the climate and the journey, were ag- 
_gravated by the exhaustion of all their luxuries, 
and the want of forage for their horses, as well as 
of water and provisions for themselves. Almost 
/every man and officer was attacked by the fever, 
and many became its victims. Though he seems 
to have held out long, Mr. Catlin was at length 
laid prostrate ; but after a time, and in all pro- 
_bability feeling himself better, and still seeing his 
friends dying around him, he was seized with 
the irresistible desire of leaving this doomed 
spot, and at all hazards trying to make his way 
northward and homeward, The attempt fora man 
in his condition must have appeared like madness, 
though it is probable that to it he owed his life, 
He set out alone, save for his sagacious and docile 
little Camanchee horse “Charley,” which was to 
him in the wilderness what the companion-steed is to 
‘the Arab in the desert ; his sole, affectionate and 
intelligent friend, in traversing five hundred miles 
_of forest and prairie, in which the debilitated tra- 
'veller had no means of sustaining life but by his 

rifle and his fishing-tackle, and the small quan- 
tity of coffee, and a few pounds of hard biscuits, 
that were stowed in his portmanteau. We would 
fain gratify our younger readers with a sketch of 
this solitary and picturesque journey, but space 
has failed, and we must be content to tell that 
Mr. Catlin and his faithful Charley, not how- 
ever without perilous adventures, happily accom- 
plished their solitary and romantic journey, his 
health having improved every day after leaving 
| the dismal Western Fort. 

We have left ourselves no room for his subsequent 
excursions among the broken tribes still inhabit- 
ing places on the lakes, or on the Upper Mississippi. 
The name of the Shawnee Prophet, or Kee-an-ne-kuk, 
the chief man of the Aickapoos, has already been 

heard of in Europe. His portrait gives the idea of 
a shrewd and intelligent man. He is, in reality, 
one of the most extraordinary men now alive among 
the Red Indians. His tribe, then located at the 
south end of Lake Michigan, has since been re- 
moved by the United States government beyond 
the Missouri, Of this remarkable chief Mr. Catlin 
| relates— 


was that of prayer. And I soon learned that he was a 
very devoted Christian, regularly holding meetings in 
his tribe on the Sabbath, preaching to them and exhort- 


| ing them to a belief in the Christian religion, and to an 
pany them home, with a large stock of goods, with traps | 


abandonment of the fatal habit of whisky-drinking, 
which he strenuously represented as the bane that was to 
destroy them all, if they did not entirely cease to use it. 
I went on the sabbath to hear this eloquent man preach, 
wher he had his people assembled in the woods; and al- 
though I could not understand his language, I was sur- 
prised and pleased with the natural ease and emphasis, 
and gesticulation, which carried their own evidence of 
the eloquence of his sermon. 

I was singularly struck with the noble efforts of this 
champion of the mere remnant of a poisoned race, so 
strenuously labouring to rescue the remainder of his 
people from the deadly bane that has been brought 
umepgs, Uem by ealightened Christians, How far the 
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eferts of this zealous man have succeeded in christian- 
izing, I cannot tell, but it is quite certain that his exem- 
plary and constant endeavours have completely abolished 
the practice of drinking whisky in his tribe; which alone 
‘; a very praiseworthy achievement, and the first and | 


agriculturists. The experiment has never been, and 
in their case, never will be, fairly tried. In the art 
of dressing skins, though they are unacquainted 
with tanning,the Red Indians have given a lesson to 


‘adispensable step towards all other improvements. | Europeans. Their process is slow, but completely 
: ‘ . ‘ . : . effective. They practise an ingenious way of cur 


This man is’brother of the famous Tecumseh, and quite ing buffalo meat, without the use of salt, which, 


equal in his medicines or mysteries, to what his brother thus preserved, will keep for any length of time. 
was in arms; he was blind in his left eye, and in his | Thisisa process which may be found very useful, sp 


right hand he was holding his * medicine fire .” and his 
« eaered string of beans” in the other. With these mys- 
teries he made his way through most of the North Wes- | 
tern tribes, enlisting warriors wherever he went, to as- 
dst Tecumseh in effecting his great scheme, of forming 


soon as the working-classes of England are permit- 
ted to exchange the products of the loom and the 
forge for the corn and beef of South and North 
America. Many of the customs and arts of the 


s confederacy of all the Indians on the frontier, to drive | Rod Indians display a happy and ingenious adap- 


hack the whites, and defend the Indians’ rights ; which | 


he told them could never in any other way be protected. | t 


ation to the necessities of their condition:—such 


His plan was certainly a correct one, if not a very great | 4s the mode of swimming practised by the Western 


one; and his brother, the Prophet, exercised his asto- 
nishing influence in raising men for him to fight his bat- 
tles, and carry out his plans. For this purpose, he started 
upon an embassy to the various tribes on the Upper Mis- 
souri, nearly all of which he visited with astonishing 
success; exhibiting his mystery fire, and using his sacred 
string of beans, which every young man who was willing 
to go to War was to touch; thereby taking the solemn 
oath to start when called upon, and not to turn back. 
Among the broken, small tribes then inhabiting 
the lake country, but now all removed beyond the 
Mississippi or the Missouri, Mr. Catlin found several 
civilized and intelligent Indians, wearing the dress 
and speaking the language of the English. He has 
preserved the portraits of the more remarkable of 
them. Mr. Catlin corroborates his frequent tes- 
timony to the good character of the Red Indians 
in their natural condition, by appeals to the mis- 


! 





tribes ; forwhich, with many other things, we again 
refer to Mr. Catlin’s book. A very curious way, 


| (allowing for a touch of the supernatural, or the 


animal magnetic,) is described, in which buffalo 
calves are caught, when the Indians want “a bit 
of veal.”” When, during the hunting season, the 
vast herds of buffaloes, consisting of many thou- 
sands, are pursued and thrown into confusion, the 
frightened calves often lose their dams, and try to 
conceal themselves by dropping on their knees, and 
burying their noses in the long grass, where they 
remain as if fascinated. When touched, they butt 
furiously, but soon yield to a spell described, 
which reminds one of the manner in which the 
famous Irish whisperer charmed horses and * made 
them fain to follow him.” 

In Mr. Catlin’s collection, though the greater 


sionaries who have gone among them, as well as to _ part of the Indians neither toil nor spin, may be 
_ seen, as he tells— 


traders, and especially as to their honesty and hospi- 
tality, qualities never denied. Mr. Catlin’s gallery 


and his narrative afford ample proofs of their | 


knowledge and advancement in those arts abso- 
lutely required by their condition, Their wig- 


| 


Specimens of their spinning and weaving, by which 
they convert dogs’ hair and the wool of the mountain- 
sheep into durable and splendid robes, the production 
of which, | venture to say, would bid defiance to any of 


wams, their canoes, their dresses, their weapons | the looms in the American or British factories. 


and hunting implements, their furniture and culi- 
nary utensils, are probably equal in ingenuity to 


Many other curious traits of character and pic- 
tures of manners are exhibited in these large and 


those of any people found in the condition of hunt- | closely printed volumes. which will remain an 
* ] | — > 


ers, men still living by the chase in a region where 
game abounds, and by fishing. Civilisation the 
most imperfect, is not the growth of a few short 
generations of men, nor vet of centuries. The Red 


interesting record of the Homeric age and race 
of North America, when, save a few wild tradi- 
tions and scattered relics, and a few of the musical 
and sonorous Indian names of lakes, rivers, and 


Indians have never been permitted the time neces- | hunting-grounds, every other trace of the Red Man 
sary to pass from the state of hunters to that of | will have perished on that vast continent, 


LINES TO CIRCASSIA. 


WRITTEN ON THE OCCASION OF THE RECENT RUSSIAN EXPEDITION AGAINST THE CIRCASSIAN PATRIOTS, 


Axp shall the thrice-erushed robber vanquish now— 
And must the cypress shade the patriot’s brow ? 
Hast thou no friends but God, and bravery— 
No arm to strike in unison with thee ! 
“till floats the war-flag from thy mountain towers ; 
“till the armed ramparts on the Russian lowers ; 
Thy shepherd-warriors are not conquered yet : 

or hot a mountain-pass, or rivulet,— 


—_— 





A rock, a vale, a hamlet, but shall form 
A rallying spot for thee. O, ’mid the storm 
Of battle should thine arm or spirit fail ! 
Think upon Poland, and her bloody tale ! 
The ice-bound deserts of Siberia, 
A nation’s best and bravest withering saw. 
Think of the knout, the exile, and the chain,— 
No mercy from the wolf—-then strike again ! 
N. 
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RECENT TRAVELLERS IN RUSSIA. 


L—NOTES OF A HALF-PAY IN SEARCH OF HEALTH. By Cartatn Jesse.” 
IL.—EXCURSIONS IN THE INTERIOR OF RUSSIA, AND SCENES LN ST, PETERSBURG, 


&e. &c. By Rosert Bremner, Esq. 


II.—A RESIDENCE ON THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC, IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 


By a Lapy. 2 vols. 8vo. Murray. 


1V.—STEPHEN’S NOTES OF TRAVEL IN RUSSIA, &c. 


Tur. last three vears have added considerably to | prestige which the mild and plausible Alexander, 


the amount of British information on the social 
and political condition of Russia, without, upon 
the whole, showing that there is any material dif- 
ference, save what is either the effect of accident, 
or mnerely superficial, since Dr. Clarke went over 
nearly the same ground that has lately been tra- 
versed by three of the Travellers named at the head 
of this article. The boundaries of the empire have 
been somewhat extended ; and a little progress and 
improvement are visible in several of the public de- 
partments ; but in all that constitutes the internal 
strength and true civilisation of a country, the 
Russia of 1840 remains, it would appear, in 
exactly the same state as the Russia of 1800, Her 
forty-five tnillionsof serfshave undergone no change, 


worthy of notice, since the days of Peter the Great. | 
discuss, so far as they bear on the character of the 


They are worshipping the emperor in their sheep- 
skins, exactly as then ; without a new want, anew 
capacity, or the idea of a new enjoyment. The 
very talk of amelioration, which was so fashionable 
during the pseudo-liberal reign of Alexander, seems 
to have died out. 


died with Alexander: it is now, to the letter, absolute 
and military 
but the latter is the most blighting in its effects. 

Nor is the political or civil condition of the 
emancipated crown peasants In any important re- 
spect different from that of the peasants of the no- 


two characteristics sufficiently appalling ; | 


bilitv, who, with the character, retain the name, of 


slaves. The animal acti ity and « heres of Nicholas, 
who, hemmed in by the Baltic, vexed by the Poles, 
and baffled by the Circassians, seems as restless asa 
caged hyena, together, with that lust of conquest 
and passion for war, which can only be gvratified 
by avast armed land and maritime force, has mad 
him strain every nerve to create an army and a 
navy, but the flat of the Czar is not more potent 
than the absolute sha// of Napoleon; when, by a 
decree hye attempte ltocreate “* ships, colonies, and 
commerce. If we may implicitly believe report, 
the attempts of Nicholas to form, all at once, a 
yreat naval force, are as futile as those of the child 
who would form a garden, by snatching and stick- 
ing living flowers and foliage into the earth. And 
whatever success he may have had in consolidating 
a military despotismn, or whatever Russia mav have 
vained internally, whether in the better orvaniza- 
tion of its army and navy and administrative sys- 
tem, since the accession of Nicholas, has been lost in 
moral intluence throughout civilized Europe. The 


wy vols. cloth, Madden & Co, 





and a sympathetic hatred of Napoleon, had created 
in England, has been completely destroyed by the 
career of his successor. Russia and Russian 
policy were never more odious in the eyes of free 
and civilized men than at the present moment. 
Even among the most devoted lovers of peace it re- 
mains a political problem, whether the cruel and ty- 
rannical exterminationof the Polish nation ought to 
have been tolerated by the civilized States of Europe; 
while the patriotic struggleof the brave Circassians, 
though it may not justify the hostile interference 
of England, as a Power, nevertheless, commands 
the warmest sympathies of the whole nation, and 
of all nations in which the idea of patriotism and 
of national independence is understood. 

Of the travellers, whose reports we are about to 


emperor, and the vaunted symptoms of improve- 
ment in his dominions, Captain Jesse, the latest, 
is, if not anti-Russ, somewhat irascible; Mr Brem- 
ner, and the American, are both well-tempered 


and impartial ; and the lady is strongly disposed to 


All liberal ideas of government (says Captain Jesse ) | be as indulgent and favourable in her judgment, as 


the conscience and tastes of an intelligent and well- 
informed Englishwoman will at all permit. Yet, 
allowing for individual character and difference of 
disposition, itis surprising to find how well, when ex- 
amined, their several reports and estimates harmo- 
nize. The letters of the lady, we should say, bear 
the hardest upon the emperor and his court, and the 
entire body of the Russian nobility ; as, with better 
opportunities of observation, and as keen a glance, 
she is as hesitating, or as reluctant a witness, as 
Captain Jesse isa frank and willing one. To place 
her above all suspicion, we find the Quarterly Re- 
rivw contrasting her account of Russia and_ its 
higher classes, with that of other recent travellers, 
and drawing from it a favourable judgment for 
Russia, on the very points under discussion. She 
saw more of the emperor personally, than all the 
other travellers together: and sheseems tohave been 
domesticated in a family of the higher nobility, 
during the whole of the winter caieties of St. 
Petersburg, in which she spent two seasons. One 
of our travellers asserts, that more depends upon 
the personal character of Nicholas, than on that of 
any other man now alive. And this is true of that 
strong-willed and active individual, at least as 
regards Russia, and those countries which have 
become inextricably involved in the toils of its po- 
licy. 

The Emperor is now in his forty-sixth year. As 
George the IV, was named the * First Gentleman 
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other—all crossing themselves and bowing at intervals. 
The service lasted two hours, varied only by the deli- 
equal tre cious responses of the court choristers. It was perform- 
time.” Indeed, one of the travellers es da that the ed by the metropolitan and two other dignitaries of high 
imperial family is the only good-looking family in rank, in high wizard caps and gorgeous mystic robes, 
Russia ; which they owe to their German blood. who looked like the priest ¥ as a any other theatrical 
The fair letter-writer alleges, that if the statue of Tepresentation of sacerdota dignity, 

Nicholas had been dug up in classic ground, it All our authorities agree on the fact, that no 
would have been taken for that of a Grecian demi- Russian noble, no matter how high his rank, dare, 
god. Asa god he is regarded by nine-tenths of his even In his chamber, whisper to those nearest and 
subjects,—if those semi-barbarous hordes are to be dearest to him, his opinions on the conduct of the 
jescribed as subjects, who have no civil rights what- Emperor. W hile in Estonia, the English lady 
ever, and no political existence. When a peasant, lived for some time in the enchanted palace of 
afraid to give an answer to any simple question Fall, the castle of Count Benkendorff, the Grand 
which his debased condition makes him dread as Vizier of Nicholas (over whom he exercises a 
dangerous, is asked one,such as ** Does it rain?” he happy influence ) and the second spy in the em- 
replies, “* | rod and the Emperor know.” In all the pire, the Eimp ror himself nang the first. This 
public offices of Russia there is a mysterious affair, | Minister Is brother to the Princess Lieven, so 
in fashion somewhat like a Metronome, made of well known in the circles of London and Paris, 
copper or iron-gilt, set up, and crowned with the | and father to three young beauties, to whom, 
Imp rial Eagle, on the sides of whic h are engray ed according to our enthusiastic authoress, the graces 
the tables of the wisdom of Peter the Great, in pithy | are dowdies, and Helen and Cleopatra, hildings and 
exhortations to functionaries to do their duty, and, gipsies. It might be imagined that the screw 
above all, to eschew bribery and = corruption, | and gag, which pervade the farthest and most 
This Palladium, this Kaba, this visible represen- | minute ramifications of the Russian empire, would 
tative of the Emperor and of his omnipotence, is the not muzzle the privileged circles in which she 
object of universal reverence. No Russian, says mingled ; but they are as mute on the proscribed 
Captain Jesse,— | toples of public attairs and interests, as those with 
whom to hear is to obey. There is no confidence 


of Europe,” so is Nicholas, and with, at least, 
ith, named “* the handsomest man of his 


Enters the room without taking off his hat to it; the 
serfs carry this feeling still further,and I have observed even in the bosom of friendship, no relaxation hy 
wany of them who had accidently caught a glimpse of it the domestic hearth or the social board. In speak- 
from the adjoining room, bow as low to it as they would 
have done tothe altar. Foreigners,ignorant of the sanc- 
tity of this emblem, not unfrequently met with sharp 
rebuffs for their unwitting neglect in not saluting it. I | It seems natural that individuals with whom polities 
was first awakened to the necessity of so doing, by a threat | necessarily occupy so large a portion of time and thought, 


ing of Benkendorft, Nesselrode, and other vrandees 
and high officials, our authoress remarks— 


of having my hat knocked off. | who return direct from the senate, or from the private 
er ae ' S| FS atalay | conference, to their domestic circles,should involuntarily 

A worthy member of the Society of Friends lately | © ticles dite techn a Aliens alain Wiak stain te Oa toe ) 
cot himaclf Seto ah Un nmant gman mt Ciincss. ty | con Inue if ral a a aloud. rut suchis the neces- 
got hi é ple } HORS pe « ome?) sity or the habit of discretion, that not a word transpires 
refusing to pay homage to this image of power. to betray the ocenpation or the circle they have just 


The Letter-writer never tires of praising the phy- | quitted; save perhaps to a wife or daughter—* L’E'm- 

sical perfections of the Emperor, who is certainly a > ur ta trowves bien jolie hier au bal,” or “ta mise 
° ' ( Cle uUse, 

a noble specimen of one order, though that not the SS" 

er yar. = TI ’ ¢ , (nee, on occasion of a small dinner where Prince 

r ~ : ’ ae r) ‘Te'lLy us i1- , * . . 
ughest, ofmanly beauty. le sovereign OF &@ SCINI~ | Volkonski, Count Benkendorff, the venerable Prince 
barbarous people should always be, like Nicholas, {ul etski, and other distinguished characters, were 
six feet two. She saw him with everv advantage, | united, the conversation fell upon the organization of the 
° . > a ea een: : " : 5 gett IY} recer ur } Trae ’ 
in the midst of fetes and pageants. The splendours 52’ oa oo ulty ee r ressing “ m . a s in Rus- 

. , , 3 -- ° Slan, how the language of the state—-the little practice 
of the Court at the New-Year’s féte, given at the as ie . ; ~ practice 
Ww: Bigs ie which the nature of the government affords for address- 

inter “3 | » Lair tre sller ow rere . ' 
inter Palace, which our fair traveller witnessed ing numbers ;—but of the matter there discussed, (ott 
iruln a point of vantage, read like a fairy tale:— | behiite! not one word. , ; . 

A line of military passed ; then a body of chamber- Mr Bremner in alluding to the Marquis of Lon- 
ae ‘—_ 3 toe ’ ‘owe : he HE 
Hains, 8 n the band broke — we soul-stirring donderry’s eulogistic, and purblind account of the 
nation: iv I : os ’ 4 \Z *, chr: ids . oe \e ‘ . : 

aa i ymin i; ) “a t rane the tr | pre court of St. Petersburg, remarks— 
sented arms, and a noble figure was seen advancing. 

Phis was the Emperor- the plainest dressed, but the Was his lordship the feted of the court, the friend of 
most magnificent figure present, Wanting no outward the Emperor—in the best position for hearing the real 
token to declare the majesty of his presence, He passed sentiments of those with whom he mingled { The Kus- 
at } ‘ “- @ . *y: = 
‘owly on, accommodating his manly movements to the sian nobility know when to speak, and when to hold their 
mort feeble steps of the Empress, who, arrayed in a tongue. . every courtier would vie with his 
blaze of jewels, dragged a heavy train of orange coloured neighbour in the struggle, who should best deserve the 
velvet after her, and seemed hardly able to support her Emperor's smiles, Not one murmur against the existing 
own weight. order of things—not even one little sigh for a more genial 

In & subsequent part of the ceremony, she over- rary eee ge —— ng the well-disciplined throng 
saad ae ; . that fluttered around him. Plain-speaki 
looked him in the chapel during the long and lal Rie Cediatnn 5 peaking has never 
ilies é been proverbial for haunting courts ; and of all the courts 

MIIOUS eo "erg © . : > ‘ 
8 S€rvice :— | in Europe, that of St. Petersburg is the last where it will 

oo stood the whole cortege thickly compressed to- | seek to intrude. 
gethe . thes .¢ . 24 « « : . > > | a b- bd . . 

r—one blaze of diamonds, stars, and epaulettes In short, the nobility are the first serfs in Russia, 


While in advance of the ‘ 's - 
ni ce of the rest was the Imperial family ; - 3: : Sew? 

e . with this difference, that being *h less . 
th Lmpress, on account ot her ill health, alone seated . - : , ing muc hle affectionate 
the Emperor on her right, motionless as a statue; the and lny ai to an hinperor whom they know too well, 
‘ . , e 


“asicduik ou her left, shifting from one long limb to the | aud being, individually, often treated with greater 
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severity and contumely than he 
orders, they much more frequently plot, conspire, | 
and revolt against him. A few years since, the 

peasants upon an estate in the Ukraine rebelled 

against their lord, and roasted him to death in his | 
own oven. Of course they suffered the severest 
punishment due to an atrocity so unusual. The 
noble serfs are continually plotting against their 
master, the autocrat for the time being, whether he 
be a Paul, an Alexander, or a Nicholas. 

Though the sketcher is a woman, and a Tory, we 
must not pass her coup d’ail of the political state | 
of Russia, before noticing her account of the pri- 
vate habits and amusements of the powerful indi- 
vidual upon whom its destinies may be said to de- 


pend. 


| 

From careful observation, and the judgment of those | 
longer experienced, it would appear that the guarantees 
for the continued stability of Kussia lie exclusively in 
the person of the monarch and in the body of the people. 
In the nobility, whose elements of national character fall 
far beneath those of his serf, the monarch finds no effi- 
cient help. Foreign education and contact has, with a 
few brilliant exceptions, rendered them adepts in the 
luxury and frivolity rather than in the humanity of civili- 
sation, or grafted them with democratic Utopian ideas 
that in no state, and least of all in Russia, can bring 
forth good fruit. The Emperor, therefore, has full ground 
for the double mistrust with which he views money 
taken out of the empire and pernicious ideas brought in. 

Again, in the su-called middle class—here the mere 
excrescence of a partial civilisation, who have renounced 
all of their nationality save its barbarity—all real sup- 
port to the Crown seems still further removed. These 
occupy the lower departments of the state, clogging all 
straightforward dealing, perverting the real intention of 
the laws, and intercepting every humane Imperial act, 
by the most cunning and unprincipled dishonesty. What 
will be said of other and more important intentions of 
the Emperor, when it is known that the snutf-box des- 
tined to reward some act of benevolence, which leaves 
the Imperial hands embossed with diamonds, reaches 
those of its destined owner deprived of every stone! 
And no redress is to be had under laws where an equal 
accumulation of formalities and liability to abuse mect 
the innocent at every turn. 

Despised by the nobles, this class retaliate by a species 
of persecution which it is impossible to guard against. 
No lion’s mouth or familiars of the Inquisition are 
needed in a state of things where, ere a false denuncia- 
tion can be sifted and dismissed, the denounced is equally 
ruined in purse and worn out with constant care ; and 
nowhere, sad to say, are denunciations of this kind so 
frequent as at this time in Russia—nowhere so tedious 
and ruinous in their exposure. Rank, consideration, 
long service, and high reputation are of no avail. Once 
an accusation is laid, however it may bear the stamp of 
malice, it must distil through all the corkscrew windings 
of the Russian law, ere the property of the accused be 
released from sequestration, or his mind from the most 
corroding anxiety,—and this done, there is neither eom- 
pensation for the injured nor punishment for the injurer, 
who has thus cloaked his cupidity or revenge under the 
semblance of what the people honour most, viz., his 
loyalty. 

This class it is who have made the Russian courts of 
justice a byword and a proverb who have called down 
upon Russia the unmerited sarcasin of being “ pourri 
arant d° étre mure”—while, by a natural retribution, 
the name of (hinurnik, or the betitled, (for these men 
are generally distinguished by an order.) is fast becom- 
ing the synonym for low dishonesty and intrigue. The 
national proverb which says, No Russian without “ Chai, | 


Tochi, and Chin”—tea, sour-krout, and a title—is per- 
fectly truc; but the eareasm on the latter 1s di rived 
from the abuse of a noble prigciple. Pet ie Great 


. 


~sbhy 


simply because he is absolute. 
| the anointed sovereign is a religion; and to restrict him 
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shows to the lower { the well-intentioned founder of this rage for orders jg 


Russia, was right when he foresaw the veneration With 
which the mass of the people would regard every jnqj. 
vidual invested with an insignia ¢manating direct from 
the sovereign, and calculated thereby on putting 
wholesome power into the hands of the middle ranks. 
but he reckoned too soon on the formation of this Class, 
which, to be safe or to be useful, musi be gradual ang 
spontaneous in growth; and the careless and lavish hand 
with which orders have been distributed since his reign, 
has only debased the distinction without elevating the 
possessor. 

It is predicted that, should any political convulsion 


/ occur in Russia, this miserable class, who suffer the 
| double ill fate of ideas below their station, and a station 


above their maintenance, would meet with the nobility 


in jarring collision, and with equal danger to both, while 
| the crown, firmly seated in the instinctive loyalty of the 


people, would have nought to fear. By a providential 
adaptation which surpasses all speculation of legislative 
philosophy, the people of Russia venerate their sovereign 
With them respect for 


by human ordinances would be to strip him of his diving 
credentials. What Zar has yet been dethroned or mur. 
dered by an act of the people ! 

What a magnificent engine, thus weighted, is the power 
of a Russian sovereign! With the mind filled by the 
absoluteness of his sway, and the eye possessed by the 
magnificence of his person, Nicholas 1. seems too grand 
a combination for mortal ken. 

As citizens of a free state, we do not pretend to 
understand the “ providential adaptation” of an 
instinct of slavery in any order of rational beings ;— 
but let that pass. The nation seems, indeed, drunk 
with the idolatrous passion of slaves, misnamed 
lovalty. While this lady was in Petersburg, 
Madame Allan and Taglioni were attracting crowd- 
ed audiences, among a spectacle-loving public. In 
one ballet, the latter performed for sixty nights; 
hut it was alternated with a very different piece : 


Namely, the performance of a Russian opera, the 
first ever written, called “ Jishn za Zara,” or “ Your 
Life for your Zar :” the musie by Glinki, the words by 
Baron Rosen. This opera, equally from the popularity 
of the subject and the beauty and nationality of the 
music, has met with the utmost success. The plot of the 
piece, as faras we could fathom it, was the concealment 
and subsequent discovery of the true Zar, and his final 
coronation at Moscow, with a splendid representation of 
the Kremlin. This is woven up with a love-tale, and 
rendered interesting by the fidelity of a fine old Russian 
with a long beard and a bass voice, who eventually pays 
for his adherence with his life. 

The music was strikingly national, and one trio in 
particular appeared to combine every peculiar beauty of 
Russian melody and pathos, and will doubtless acquire 
a European celebrity. It was very strange to see true 
Russians personating true Russians—gallery, pit, and 
stage being equally filled with the same bearded and 
eaftaned figures. The national feeling seemed in every 
heart and on every lip; any allusion to the Zar—and 
the subject was thickly strewn with them—was pro- 
nounced by the actors with the utmost animation, and 
responded to by electric shouts from the audience. Nor 
was there any casual inducement for this display of 
loyalty, for neither his Majesty nor any of the Imperial 
family were present. 

It is the policy of the Emperor to cherish this 
idiotic feeling, (so far as his tyrannical and violent 
temper adinits of any steady course of policy,) by 
every clap-trap possible. He is the first courier, 
and the first fireman, in his own dominions. In 
the desire of keeping alive the vulgar sensation of 

as in higher respects, he takes Napoleon 
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for his model. His grand secret is, Keep moving ; 
‘ : s . . . 
his main wish to “ elevate and surprise ;” and in 


the eves of the people he seems to possess the 


attribute 
tive power denied to ordinary men ; and to bear a 
charmed life. | 

Mr. Bremner and Captain Jesse relate numerous 
instances of his remarkable vigilance and activity. 
He has no efficient smoothly-working system of 
anv kind; but, from Cronstadt to Odessa, he is, 
in ‘some measure, his own executive ; detecting acts 
of that corruption which is universal, and some- 
times redressing abuses. Partial must be the detec- 
tion, capricious the redress, It is remarked by the 
lady traveller, whom we cannot help thinking ra- 
ther an acute politician, as well as a fine painter 
of manners and scenery, that— 

It seems a prevailing principle with the Crown to 
interpose its presence, or an earnest of its presence, in 
every circumstance of life, whether usual or accidental, 
—to prove to its subjects the indispensability of its 
help—to maintain literally the relation of parent and 


child—and by retaining its hold over every department, | 


and making that a favour which we should consider a 
right, to facilitate the immediate exertion of its power. 
With the army this is conspicuously the case. The offi- 


cer whose strict pay is so paltry that it is far from de- | 
fraying the expenses of his wife’s wardrobe, receives in | 


addition what is called Vafel-geld, or table-money; for, 
like the soldiers, he is supposed to be boarded at the 
Emperor’s expense, and besides this may expect an an- 
nual present, either from his Majesty or the Grand Duke 
Michael, equal about in amount to his pay. Lodging 
and furniture are also provided him. 

No officer, no functionary, is to have life or being 
save through the immediate favour of the emperor ; 
and he takes the same pains and means to gain the 
affections of the soldiers, seamen, the cadets and 
pupils in the military schools, that Napoleon did to 
engage the enthusiastic affection and fidelity of the 
troops to his own person, Nicholas is, however, a 
man of different nature ; but the Russians also dif- 
fer materially from the French; and the results of 
the policy may be more alike than could he antici 
pated. The emperor does seem popular with thy 
soldiers, 

In his anxiety to form a navy which shall 
rival or eclipse that of England, Nicholas some- 
times indulges in rude horse-play with the cadets 
who are to form his future Hoods and Nelsons. 
Mr. Bremner, who is not at all times consis- 
tent in his opinions, though for this he is only the 
nore trust-worthy as a reporter of what, in pass- 
ing, fell under his notice, remarks of the playful 
propensities of Nicholas— 

The Emperor errs even with his young naval cadets. 
He is extremely fond of them, making them often come 
to the palace of Peterhof, and there playing all kinds of 
follies with them. Sometimes he amuses himself with 
making them run into the lake to charge old Neptune, 
or Samson and his lion; promising a reward to those 
Who shall first get on the giant's shoulders—in which 
position they are forced to remain till they shiver with 
cold and wet. Sometimes he runs, wrestles, and leaps 
with them ; and then, with a flock of them around him, 
a!lows the urchins to pull him about, leap on his back, 
and use every familiarity with him, exclaiming to some 
hewly-caught simpleton from France (or England ') beati- 
fied at such amiable condescension in one whom he had 
always heard spoken of as a gloomy tyrant, “See how 
wy children love me!” All of which ‘goes on delight. | 





of omnipresence, or some magical locomo- 
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fully, till a luckless little man,in the excess of his mirth, 
forgetting how dangerous it is to be familiar with au- 
tocrats, does something or other that rouses the true 
lion, and in a moment the complacent speech is changed 


had 


to “Go to the black-hole, sir!”—or perhaps some more 
degrading punishment is inflicted. 


Madame Junot, in speaking of the Russians, 
makes a remark which is especially applicable to 
Nicholas, and his brother, the Grand Duke Michael: 
—* One cannot know a Russian long without some 
day perceiving the bear’s skin.” We hear from 
Mr. Bremner of an officer to whom Michael took 
one of his capricious fancies, and whom he visited at 
his private lodgings, as often as the humour struck 
him. One day the Grand Duke arrived unexpect- 
edly, and surprised the unfortunate young man 
without his sash ; a high crime and misdemeanour, 
which no degree of privacy could extenuate ina 
Russian officer, nor royal friendship overlook or 
palliate. His fate was sealed; he was sent off 
to the Caucasus. This fact is confirmed by anec- 
dotes told of both brothers by the lady. The 
Grand Duke, using the privilege of his rank, 
invited himself to certain balls, given by the lady 
of a rich merchant in Petersburg, which were said 
to be exceedingly pleasant, and which were very 
fashionable. But 

Wherever the Grand Duke appears, he takes the strict 
disciplinarian with him. Before his Imperial High- 
ness had been in the ball-room half an hour he knit his 
brows with an ominous expression, and, striding up to a 
young officer who had just halted from the waltz, and 


| was dreaming at that moment of no other eyes in the 
' world but his lady's, the Grand Duke startled him with 


the uncomfortable words, “ Vasche Sporne schlischkom 
glinie”’—your spurs are too long—“ Aus arreéts :” and 
sent him without further parley from his partner’s arms 
to the guardhouse. The Imperial frown and action, and 
the young man’s discomnfited retreat, were seen by many, 
and the incident was soon buzzed in whispers round the 
room, greatly to the anxiety and annoyance of host and 
hostess. 

This simple anecdote speaks volumes. Even, 
Without such incidents occurring, these balls, 
we are told, “though dazzling and brilliant in 
description, are in reality dull.” The truth is, 
almost every one is dancing in chains, and with 
Siberia in the vista. 

While admitting that Nicholas may have been 
somewhat violent and capricious at one time of his 
life, Mr. Bremner contends, that he is much more 
amiable and gentle now ; and indeed with foreign 
diplomatists, and those whom it is an object to 
dazzle and win, he is quite captivating ; altogether 
irresistible. The proof which Mr. Bremner adduces 
of the Emperor not being the violent man, the 
hateful tyrant, that English people generally ima- 
gine him, is about as conclusive as Sir Anthony 
Absolute’s proofs of his own calin, mild, cool tem- 
per, while in a furious passion :— 

Those who have seen the imperial family in their pri- 
vate moments, when free from the constraint of pomp 
and ceremony, to which princes are slaves before the 
world, speak of them in terms of rapture. An English 
gentleman, who was honoured with many opportunities 
of entering the august circle, says, that more happiness, 
more affection, more simplicity, it would be impossible 
to conceive. The unconstrained and innocent amuse- 
ments of their evenings, contrasted delightfully with the 
notions uevally formed of imperial family seenes. In 
short, from all that he beheld, it appeared that a kinder 
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husband or 2 better father than Nichoias does not exist. 
The emperor, too quicn not to perceive what was pass- 
ing in the mind of his guest as he mused on the scene 
before him, said one evening, stamping his foot and 
grinding his teeth, as the unpleasant thought rose to his 
mind, “I know that I am unpopular in England. They 
hate me—because they think me a tyrant; but if they 
knew me, they would not call me so. They should see 
me in the bosom of my family !” 


To say nothing of the stamping of the feet, and 
grinding of the teeth, rather singular proofs of miild- 


. 1 
less an ! aflectionateness of nature :; to say nothing 
! 


indeed of the whole scene, which seems to have 1) 
crest up for effect —-Ni I Lis, from his d ynestic fi el- 
ngs, h is about thi SLTTi¢ right to be Xxenipt d fr mn 
charg of love f war, rage for « neguest, ‘ nd 

t 1) spo hon that (a rare ITI. had to 
pass unblamed in his attempt to coerce the Ameri 


can colonies, and deny Justice to ils [Trish Catho- 


’ 


lic subjects, because he was an exemplary family- 
Wigan, killed 1s OWh TWutton, and dined With his 
) + + ve 
jut the kn 


not be civil to his own mobles, we are told, lest he 


children at two o'clock. iperor dare 
should excite jealousy along them! His vra- 
ciousness is, therefore, all reserved for foreign am- 
bassadors and journalists ; and those having the 
power to aid his policy, or spread his fame through- 
out Europe. 

There is great discrepancy between Captain 
Jesse's and the | uly ‘saneccount of the state of morals 
among the nobility, and that of Mr. Bremner; and, 
with at least equal powers of observation, she had, 
out of sight, the fairest means of judging. Bremner 
save, * From having been the most pro 
the courts of Europe, the Imperial cirele of St. 


purest and most ex- 


4 


Petersburg is now become the 


emplary.” “ The Emperor himself deserves a 


yreat share of the merit of having ACCOM] lished 


this much-needed reform in Russian manners 2°” and 


the Eimpress receives the most exagyverated praise, 
for what she has accomplished ; for which prais 
the reasons are far to seek, The harper “sos THiS, 
however, as strict adisciplinarian in court costut 


AS 18 the 


Garand Duke Michael in spurs and sashes, 


She hates a gown that has been too often se i. with 
the hate of an abigail whom it defrauds of her law- 


But we shall see what our intelli 


SaVvs of the 


ful percauls tes, 
ent Tory lady 


' lmmperial pair, and 
especially of the barn yx ror. 


In a country where everything depends on the 
one man whose will is law. whose fiat is destiny 


Whose only restraint is his own pleasure, and who, 


as is here said, can, with his consort, according to 


their inelination, render moderation habitual or 


extravavance meritorious—morality fashionable or 
frivolity praiseworthy—who can qualify vices to 


foibles, or 


character becomes all in all, the example of the 


ennoble Valiities to virtues : personal 
crown being as imperative in private life as in 
public life, 

Disapprobation of the empress, a frivolous, sick- 
ly, and meddling woman, is hinted; and as for the 
emperor, we shall “en bitte 1th cae ti th. Plivwe ver hie 
rainy be adored and w irshipped hy the pr ople, those 
of the nobility who are forced to bear his honoured 
presence, must One would 


secret] detest him. 


imagine that, as has been surmised of other sove- 
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reigns in barbarous ages, he and the €MPpPLress en. 
couraged extravagance among the nobility, and 
plunged them into ruinous expense in order to re. 
duce their power, by impoverishing their fortunes, 

The Emperor, who, as Grand Duke Nicholas, wea, 
noted for the simplicity of his tastes, and could hardly 
be induced to enter a place of amusement, now resorts 
to them with an increasing pleasure, from which some 
augnr no auspicious result ;—frequents the houses of bjs 
nobility and generals, who would spend to their last 
kopeck, and often go beyond it, to entertain him Stite 


ably iiie the Empress’s love of amusement and dress, 
besides inoculating her august spouse, has fixed a stap. 
dard for merit, and exacted a rate of expenditure, which, 
tosay the least, was not required to stimulate the already 

} r ins ie t spien he ui » Which is to tun 
\ Le? LO mil r, 1 ik ia into Arcadia ar 

J to } 2 i a (il nit t i i ( ln Se 
¥ rsburs (ne of the generals in closest attendance 
ipon the Emperor's person is commissioned to intercede 


for the honour of his Majesty uid obtains a 
gracious agssent. When the d iv comes, howey r. and 
is wanted, Baron Stieglitz, the great  baaker, 
shows how far the wrong page of the account-book has 
been encroached upon, and refuses the necessary ad- 
What is to be done?) Monev must be had.— 
You can't put off a monarch till a more convenient sea- 
son (thongh we, thoughtless mortals, will put. off a 
Weightier monarch than he)—you can't “tie up your 
knocker, say vou are sick, you are dead,’—when the 
Emperor and Empress of all the Russias are expected, 
The necessary sum—and in a country where Nature 
vives nothing, the expense of such an entertainment is 
enormous is therefore borrowed im haste, and at a usu- 
rious interest—-for fifty per cent. is demanded and ae- 
cepted on such exigencies——while all thoughts of future 
inconvenience are drowned in the fattering honours of 
the day: * L’ Rmpereur était tres content,” or, © Lo Tmpe- 
ratrece a heanconp danse,” is sufficient atonement. 
little closer, and ask a few 
troublesome questions, it will be found that even this 
dearly-purchased honour 1 productive of the plea- 
ght be supposed. Wherever the Imperial 
fimily appear, however great their affability, however 
} 


} resehce, 


Inoney 


vances, 


) 
But if Vou examine a 


Is Hon 


sincere and obvious their desire to please and be pleased, 
ere fact of their presence throws a restraint, a 
over the whole assembly, who are depressed rather 
larated by the cold gaze of the Imperial eye, 
who f it the wl ttention of their hosts is 

; tred on one object 
Phe voung military are in apprehension lest their uni- 
form should not be found in strict accordance, to the 
pe ora button or the length of a spur, with the latest 
culation ;--the voung ladies, and equally their cha- 
In anxiety lest any awkwardness of dress or 
manner should incur the censure, however pleasantly 


expressed, of her to whom all adjudge the purest taste 
fialett while the host and hostess 


in ilette and tournure : 
ifier real fear lest any unbecoming pee h or incident 


ld trauspire to render the recollection of their hos- 
pitalities obnoxious to their illustrious guests 
fhe anxietv attendant on the rece ption of anv mon- 


arch by his subject must at all times be proportioned to 
the honour, but here the total absence of all etiquette 
multiples the diffieulty an hundreafold. For it must 
be remembered that the more limited the munarch, the 
mere absolute the etiquette—and rice reread. In Russia, 
therefore, where the Zar is “/a doi rirante, —the con- 
‘titution in person— no etiquette can exist, or rather 
only such as he pleases for the time being. Whatever 
he does is right—he cannot demean himself. His actions 
are restrained by no law of cer mony, by ho obliga- 
His rank 


it is im one 


tion of digmity,—by no fear of publie opinion. 
takes care of itself-—-it Wants no propping 
piece, like his own Alexander's column. . 2. . . 
Sut to return to etiquette. Hlowever tedious and 
troublesome its formalities, they are not half so onerous 


| toa host as his perpetual anxiety and real responsibility 
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re there is no rule for manners except the 
monarch or the tact of the subject. 
The truth of these remarks was exemplified at a ball 


, 
in a court we 
caprice of the 


at Prince Y.’s, which his Imperial Majesty honoured 
with his presence, and where, though he was obviously 
ss condescending as his hosts were zealous, yet that 
stately figure in the portal, presiding in unbending 
peauty like a being from another world, weighed down 
the hilarity of all present. 

This is the emperor in his social exhibitions. 
We shall now see him in his moments of relaxation, 
joing the popular. We have mentioned those equi- 
vocal entertainments, the masked balls, where the 
Jomine gives license and impunity to the one sex ; 
and where the other requires or seeks none. 

At one of these balls, he approached the noble 
party which our authoress accompanied ; and who 
vem to have enjoyed the amusements from a box, 
without mingling in the promiscuous crowd. The 
English fair stranger became the object of curio- 
sity, and we are told,— 

After a few minutes his euriosity, the unfailing attri- 
bute of a crowned head, dictated the words “ Ato eta?” 
—“ Who is that !”’—and being satisfied—for he remarks 
every strange face that enters his capital—he continued 
alternately in Russian and French commenting upon the 
scene. 

* Personne ne wintrique ce soir,” he said: “ ge ne sais 
pas tC: que jai fait pour }* rdri nia reputation, Malis Ot he 
i.’ As he stood, various masks ap- 
proached, but, either from excess of embarrassment or 
from lack of wit, after rousing the lion, found nothing to 
say. At length a couple approached and stood irreso- 
lute,each motioning the other to speak. “ Donnez-moi 
la main,” said a low trembling voice. He stretched out 
his noble hand: “et roi/a Cautre pour rous,” extending 
the other to her companion ; and on they passed, pro- 


’ 
rout wis dhe mer, 
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turns amused, flattered, or enlightened the Imperial ear. 
In like manner were his Highness the Prince Volkonski, 
Ministre de la Cour—-Count Benkendorff, Chef de la 
Gendarmerie, de la Haute Police, et de la Police Se- 
crete—Count Tchernitcheff, Ministre de la Guerre—and 
other high state and military officers, engaged ; their 
attendance at masked balls being a part of their ser- 
vice. 


A very pleasant part of their service it must be 


to them, and also to their wives and daughters. It 


bably never to forget the mighty hand that had clasped | 


theirs. Meanwhile the Emperor carefully scanned the 


crowd, and owned himself in search of a mask who had | 


attacked him on his first entrance. 
trowrc, ye rous Pamenerai;” and so saying he left us. 

I watched his figure, which, as if surrounded with an 
invisible barrier, bore a vacant space about it through 
the thickest of the press. In a short time a little mask 
stepped boldly upto him, and, reaching upwards to her ut- 
most stretch, hung herself fearlessly upon that arm which 


“(Quand je Vauras | 


is said— 

The Emperor, when a mask has pleased his fancy, 
never rests till he has discovered her real name, and sets 
his secret police upon the scent with as much zest as 
after a political offender. The mask whom we had ob- 
served at the theatre on such familiar terms with him 
was recognised a few days after to be a little modiste from 
the most fashionable milliner’s in Petersburg, whose 
frequent errands to the Empress had furnished her with 
a few graphic touches of the Imperial character. 

Our traveller was present at another entertain- 
ment of the same kind, held in a splendid room 
lately erected for public entertainments, and reckon- 
ed the finest of the kind in Europe. The Salle de 
Noblesse, as its name imports, is limited to the 
amusements of the nobility; but it is probable 
that the intention of a masked ball would be lost 
were this restriction observed. 

At the Salle de Noblesse none who are not noble may 
find access ; but in the latitudinarian nobility of Russia, 
and the transferability of a mask, this law is frequently 
evaded—and at the theatre the yrisettes always play a 
conspicuous part. 

The grisettes, the ladies’ maids and milliner girls, 
appear to be the liveliest actors in the motley scene, 
where the wit is pertness, and where no particular 
respect is paid to those restraints of delicacy and 
propriety which it is the main object of such mis- 
cellaneous meetings to throw off. The women of 
rank use their privilege, it is alleged, only to mystify 


and banter their acquaintances, This is making the 


wields the destinies of the seventh part of the knowin | 


world. He threw a look to our box, as if to say, “T 
have found her ;"’ and off they went together. In five 
minutes they passed again, and his Majesty made some 
effort to draw her to our box, but the little black 
sylph resisted, pulling in a contrary direction at his 
lofty shoulder with all her strength ; on which he ealled 
out,” Elle ne reut pas que je wapproche de cous; elle dit 


que je suis trop mauraise societe.” Upon the second 


round, however, he succeeded in bringing his rebellious | 


subject nearer; when, recognising his mana@uvre, she 


plucked her arm away, gave him a smart slap on the |. : ' 
| with a mask in conversation which had evidently di- 


wrist, and, saying, * Va t’en, je ne veux plus de toi,” ran 
into the crowd. The Emperor, they assured me, was in 
44 unusual good temper this evening.—I think there 
ean be no doubt of it. 

The Heritier now also took his station at our pillar. 
He nherits his father’s majestic person, and somewhat 
of the regularity of his face, but with the utter absence 
of the Emperor’s unsympathizing grandeur. On the 
contrary, the son has a face of much sentiment and 
feeling ; the lips full,—the eyelids pensive,—imore of 
kindness than of character in his expression. 

lo him succeeded the Grad Duke Michael, wiping 
the heat from his forehead. A fine, bravo stWle of face, 
with somewhat ferocious moustaches,—a_ terrestrial 


Soe of the Emperor,—earthly passions written on 
‘us high brow, but none of Jove’s thunderbolts. 
fter this the Emperor's arm no longer remained va- 


‘cession of mask«, who, by 


A 
cant, being oc: upied by a sue 


best of it. “ ‘T'wo-thirds of the masked ladies,” it is 
added, “in this Liberty Hall, were married women, 
whose husbands knew not, or cared not whether 
they were there.” 
rades possess, though it is trival, indeed, when 
compared with the amount of evil which they must 
originate and spread—the imperial ear may some- 
times be reached by an unfortunate petitioner, and 
the imperial sense of justice moved. This has ac- 
tually been the case. Perhaps the emperor, who 
likes to do everything himself, may have a fancy 
for being his own Lion's mouth. 


One advantage those masque- 


More than once the Emperor was observed engaged 


gressed from levity into a more serious strain, and was 


overheard to thank the mask for her information, and 





promise the subject his attention. In consequence of 
the taste which his Majesty has of late years evinced 
for this species of amusement, the masked balls have 
greatly increased in number and resort. Previous to 
being incapacitated by bad health, the Empress also 
equally partook of them; and it is said greatly enjoyed 
being addressed with the same familiarity as any of 
her subjects. Her Majesty has even been the cause of 
severe terrors to many an unfortunate individual, who, 
new to the scene, or not recognising by filial instinct the 
maternal arm which pressed his, has either himself in- 
dulged in too much license of speech, or given the Im- 
perial mask to understand that he found hers devoid of 
interest. 


The empress does not seem a favourite among 
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her subjects, nor, by this report, to merit being 80 ; 
but as for the emperor— 


His high moral character has been the pride of the | 
"are so superficialised as scarcely to be considercd to exis 


Russian world ; and though mach is now whispered to 
invalidate this opinion, yet, by one of the lightest and 
prettiest women in the high circles, it was said of him, 
with an accent of entire sincerity, “J/ ne peut pus tre 
léger; il cous dit tout crument qu'il rous troure jolie, 
mais rien de plus.” Nevertheless, in her Majesty's place, 
I should rather mistrust this passion for masked balls ! 
The English lady, as we have mentioned, makes 
a much lower estimate of the morals, manners, and 
education of the upper classes of Russia than Mr. 
Bremner, who merely lived a month in Petersburg, 
in the dull season, while she lived for the greater 
part of two winters in intimacy with the nobility, 
or domesticated among them. Her strictures, if 


| where the bad is the fashion 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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' Here it is absolnte way. 
rais yenre to discuss a rational subject—mere pédanterig 
to be caught upon any topics beyond dressing, dancing 
and a “ jolie touraure.” The superficial accomplishment, 


—Russia has no literature, or rather none to attract 4 
frivolous woman :—and political subjects, with all the 
incidental chit-chat which the observances, amuniversaries 
&c., of a constitutional government bring more or lens 
into every private family, it is needless to observe, exis 
not. What then remains? Sad to say, nothing, abso. 
lutely nothing, for old and young, man and womaa, save 
the description, discussion, appreciation, or depreciation 
of tvilette—varied by a little cuisine and the witless wit 
called Uesprit du salon. To own an indifference or ay 
ignorance on the subject of dress, further than a conven. 


| tional and feminine compliance, would be wilfully to ruin 
| your character equally with the gentlemen as with the 


ladies of the society; for the former, from some incon- 


_ceivable motive, will discuss a new bracelet or a new 


less verbally severe, are as decided on the point at | 


issue as those of Captain Jesse. The dissolute 
manners which, hardly veiled, pervade the entire 
class, can have received but a feeble check from 
the example of the Empress, of which Mr. Bremner 
speaks so warmly. Formerly, he says, the educa- 
tion of a Russian lady of high rank * was not un- 
justly said to be limited to the study of French, 
and handling her fan. The young beauty was 
most thoroughly instructed in the science of turn- 


ing her personal charms to the greatest account ; | 
but while the mode of captivating a lover was so | 
| the day to indulge in an indelicacy of language which 
| some aver to proceed from the example of the court of 


carefully instilled, the more important one of re- 
taining his affections as a husband was left entirely 
out of view. Such a state of things could not be 
expected, under an empress belonging to the most 
highly-educated of all the royal families of europe, 


dress with as much relish as if they had hopes of wearing 
it, and with as great a precision of technical terms as jf 
they had served as a marchand de modes. It may seem 
almost incredible, but here these externals so entire]; 
occupy every thought, that the highest personage in the 
land, with the highest in authority under him. will meet 
and discuss a lady’s coifure, or even a lady’s corset, with 
a gusto and science as incomprehensible in them, to say 
the least, as the emulation of coachman slang in some of 
our own eccentric nobility. 


But this is not the worst: 
frivolity there is a lower depth. 


Than the depths of 


Added to this wearying theme, it is the bad taste of 


Prussia, and which renders at times even the trumperies 


of toilet or jewellery rather a grateful change of subject. 


and who had herself received the most complete | 


education that ever a princess enjoved.” The in- 
telligent observer who came after him, drew very 
different conclusions from sounder and wider pre- 
She considers the education of the young 
jadies as superficial and vicious. It is indeed, like 
many other things which may be scen in’ Russia, 
a bad imitation of bad French customs. In speak- 
ing of the languid balls, which thejrigid discipline 
of the court renders so constrained and tiresome, 
she thus adverts to female manners :— 


mises, 


“A “jeune personne,’—in other words, an unmarried 


| terest, 


woman—is considered a mere cipher in society, danced | 


with seldom, conversed with seldomer, and under these 
circumstances looks forward to her marriage de conve- 
nance as the period which, as I said before, is to commence 
that which it ought to close. From the day of her mar- 
riage she ix free responsible to no one, so that she over- 
step not the rules of convention for the liberty of her 
conduct ; while her husband is rather piqued than other- 


NN 


wise if her personal charms fail to procure her the par- | 


ticular attentions of his own sex. “ Personne ne lui fait 
la cour” is the most disparaging thing that can be said 
of a young wife. 

If the wife is but moderately handsome she is 
seldom neglected. What shall be said of a state of 
society which, among the leading class, justifies 
the following melancholy observations :— 


This social evil is seen in the more glaring colours from 
the total absence of all rational tastes or literary topics. 
In other countries it is lamented, and with justice, that 
literature and education should be made the things of 
fachion—-how infinitely worse is it when they are con- 
demned by the same law! In other countries all fashion, 
as such, is condemned as bad— how infinitely worse is it 





There are, however, some gracious exceptions ; 
though this is the report of an intelligent English- 
woman, desirous to be as favourable to her Russian 
friends as truth will permit. 

When the peculiartastesofthe “highly-educated” 
Empress are considered, it is not wonderful that 
in her court the toz/ette should be an absorbing in- 
She prescribes a very pretty court costume, 
and, according to Captain Jesse— 

Her Imperial Majesty notices the toilette of those of 
her court to such an extent, that she frequently makes 
very pointed, and sometimes not very courteous allusions. 
Ifa lady presents herself at the palace a second time in 
the same gown, it seldom escapes her observation, and 
she is said to have remarked more than once, “ Ah, 
Madame la Comtesse, c’est une ancienne connaissance.” 
Or if the jewels have been reset, “ Ah, Madame la Prin- 
cesse, Votre parure a été remontée. Such remarks do 
uot fail to have their effect, not only upon those to whom 
they are addressed, but upon the rest of the company, 
who are equally open to them; and this, added to their 
natural inclination for show and extravagance, makes 
them lavish toexcess. It is not an unusual thing to see 
ladies of a morning, when they are not expecting com- 
pany, dressed as if for a wedding breakfast. 

but very strange things may, nevertheless, beseen, 
where so great attention is paid tothe toilette. Even 
the houses of the nobility swarm with vermin of all 
kinds ; the use of finger-glasses is the occasion of 
worse than American abominations ; smoking is 
allowed in drawing-rooms ; and even the ladies 
sometimes indulge in cigaritos ; and spitting-boxes, 
as an article of refinement, form part of the furni- 
ture of the Imperial villa at Moscow. Of Russian 
manners in high life, Captain Jesse, among many 
anecdotes of a grosser kind, tells the following :— 
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I recollect seeing a Russian at St. Petersburg who | 


had gone the round of all the European courts, had been 
introduced at Almacks, was intimate with the Duke of 
_—, Lady C., and many other persons of high rank and 
fashion amongst the English nobility, come into a draw- 
ing-room, and bowing most gracefully to the lady of the 
house, an Englishwoman, walk up to a pier-glass in the 
room, coolly take out a pocket-comb and arrange his 
hair. Having performed the operation to his satisfac- 
tion, he did not forget, as he replaced his carved tortoise- 
shell in his pocket, to take out the loose hairs and throw 
them on the floor. Strange and capricious as such vio- 
lations of good manners may be, they are trifles com- 
pared with the profligacy which, with honourable ex- 
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officers not unfrequently give way to violence of temper. 
l once saw a captain, inspecting his guard near the 
quarantine at Odessa, strike one of his men a blow on 
the face with his fist, and, seizing him by both his ears, 
shake him until he pulled him out of the ranks ; the man’s 
cap then fell off, and the officer, ordering a corporal to 
pick it up,jammed it down on his head with another blow. 
The whole system is carried on in the same tyrannical] 
and overbearing manner. 


Though we gather darker facts regarding the 
treatment of female serfs by their masters than 
the following, it may serve as another specimen of 
Russian civilisation :— 





ceptions, generally pervades society. 

But filthy and gross customs are not the worst | 
of a country where a free use of the cane, the 
whip, and the fist, is the general practice ; where 
the superior officer strikes the inferior at his plea- 


The manner in which the serfs are sometimes treated 
is perfectly unmanly: they are looked upon as beings 
made not only for the use, but to submit to all the ca- 
prices of their owners. A nobleman, whose house joined 
mine, accosted me one morning with “ Bon jour, mon 
capitaine: I hope you were not disturbed last night.” I 





sure; and where both cuff and kick the soldiers 
like dogs; where the husband, whether in high or in | 
humble life, beats his wife at pleasure ; and where | 
the presence of ladies is no security against bruta- | 
lity like this, which is recorded by Captain Jesse : | 


In Russia, polished manners, nay, even the decencies | 
of life, are often forgotten in the violence of temper fos- | 
tered by the possession of irresponsible power ; and scenes | 
sometimes occur which would not be met with at the 
tables or in the society of any other European country. 
Ata large dinner-party at which a friend of mine was 
present, one of the servants in handing a wine-glass had 
the misfortune to let it fall. The master of the house, 
a General, totally oblivious of the presence of ladies, rose 
from his chair, and with one blow laid the luckless of- 
fender, his serf, bleeding on the ground ; a few excuses | 
followed, as readily accepted as they were made, and 
the dinner proceeded as if nothing had taken place. 


Mr. Bremner tells a similar story :— 


The Russians try to conceal from strangers that they 
chastise their domestic servants in this way: we our- 
selves saw an instance of it, but we have been told by an | 
Italian, in whom we have every confidence, who had | 
lived among the nobles in the country, that he knew it 
to be a regular practice. At dinner one day, in the 
house of a man of high rank, one of the principal ser- 
vants, equivalent to our butler, omitted something at | 
table—a mere trifle ; but the master’s blood was chafed | 
at the mistake—his face grew black. He was too po- | 
lite, however, to say a word before a stranger; but this | 
self-command did not save the offender. The prirate 
sijnal had been given to the man of the scourge, who 
understands too well to need that his master should be- 
tray his barbarity in the presence of foreigners; and that | 
night a respectable domestic bled for an offence which | 
everywhere else would have been sufficiently rebuked | 
with a word ! | 

None are more strict, he said, than /adies, in punishing 
their servants. The executioner’s office is never a sine- | 
cure in families where there is no master. . . . . . 
Generally speaking, nothing can be more brutal than the | 
conduct of every man wearing a uniform, whenever he | 
has itin his power; it is in this way that the underling 
revenges himself for the contumelious treatment he is 
doomed to endure from those above him. To the poor 
in particular, they behave in a way which it makes the 
cheek burn to think of. Fortunately, however, this offi- 
cial brutality is not imitated by people of the lower ranks 
in their intercourse with each other. Their taskmasters 
may be cruel and arbitrary, but the peasants among | 
themselves are affectionate and sympathizing to a re- 
mirkable degree. 


Captain Jesse tells :-— 


Discipline is kept up by extreme measures, and the 
cane is used at pleasure ; but a man who has received 
the ribbon of St. George, is, by the regulations of the 
‘ervice, exempt from this species of punishment. The 
NO. XCVINLL—VOL. IX, 





| replied, that | had been so, by some persons screaming 


and crying. “ Ah, were you !” said my acquaintance ; 
“ the fact was, my three washerwomen came home last 
night dead drunk. ‘* Concgevez, mon cher, trots femines 
ivres mortes !’ Had they been men it would have been 
bad enough—but women! 1 could not stand it, so I 
ordered them into the stable to be flogged.” And flogged 
they were by the men their fellow-serfs ; and the mystery 
of the midnight disturbance was fully explained, though 
not tomy satisfaction. This man had received a Parisian 
education, was rich, and a general officer ; he had fought 
at Leipsic, and was covered with orders. 


Mr. Bremner tells of a Russian lord who ban- 
ished one of his serfs to Siberia, upon the same 
principle that made David send Uriah to the army 
of Israel. The wife of the peasant claimed the right 
to accompany her husband, but this would have 
entirely defeated the object of his punishment ; nor, 
though the villany of the amorous lord was well 
understood, could the law protect the innocent, or 


at all interfere between the tyrant and his victims, 


This shameful case, however, occasioned a change 


_of the law ; and a wife is now at liberty to go to 


Siberia with her banished husband, if she chooses. 
The letter-writer mentions, ** we have seen, that, 


| at the masked balls, there were many married wo- 


men, whose husbands neither knew nor cared where 
or how they were engaged ;" and Captain Jesse 
thus illustrates the remark :— 

So prevalent is light, nay, even licentious conduct, that 
few women possessing these [the domestic | virtues present 
themselves to observation ; and the finest and most generous 
natures are soon corrupted by contact with, and the perni- 
cious influence of the many. The men are so much from 


| home on military duty, that their family attachments are 


naturally weakened, and their admiration of women is 
merely that of the moment ; they do not appreciate, nor 
become refined by their society. In the short intervals 
which the government will allow either a husband or 


' son to be at home, he finds, even if he were disposed to 


enjoy it, very little there to induce him to forego the 


| everlasting balls, theatricals, and the excitement of the 


gaming-table, so eagerly sought after in this country ; 
that have been, when off duty, his only resource, and to 
which, from habit, he has become entirely devoted. 


| Smoking, and occasionally a book, vary the routine of 


his mechanical, servile, and trifling existence ; his lite- 
rary taste is of the same exalted character ; for he seldom 
soars above a novel of De Balzac’s, or Paul de Kock. 
Few years of married life are passed over, before a Rus- 
sian couple are nothing to each other,and mutual delin- 
quency is everlooked on both sides by tacit consent ; ap- 
pearances are scarcely studied, and it is by no means an 
uncommon thing to see a man’s natural children brought 
up by his wife. Both manage their “ affaires de a 
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with the most perfect coolness imaginable, of which the 
following anecdote is an example. A nobleman’s wife, 
and the mother of his children, was the object of the at- 
tentions of a person of higher rank, and greater riches 
than himself. This induced her to accept them ; but far 
from its interrupting the intercourse of the husband and 
wife, she frequently passed a part of her time with him 
and her grown-up daughters, and when her paramour’s 
carriage arrived for her in the evening, her husband 
would say, in the presence of his children, “ Bon soir, 
ma chere, la voiture t’ attend.” This state of things 
works lamentably well for its own continuuance ; for how 
should parents thus cireumstanced, command the love 
and esteem of their children ‘—nature speaks in vain. 
They grow up, without a sense of filial duty or respect 
towards either father or mother, and, consequently, with- 
out the latter to themselves. 

An anecdote is related by the same gentleman, 
which, we verily hope and believe, could not be 
paralleled in any other country in the world :— 

1 almost witnessed, on my way to the Crimea, the 
death of the Princess G., who was at that time in the last 
stave of consumption. Her beauty was peculiar, and, if 
anything, heightened by this fatal and insidious malady. 
Though suffering dreadfully from a cough which might 
be heard in every part of the vessel, she gave no sign of 
irritability and made no complaint, and her smile betray- 
ed a kind and affectionate heart. Herstay inthe Crimea 


was but short, for. feeling that her end was fast ap- | \) 
tioned before, if the gentleman venture not above her 


proaching, she requested to be taken back to Odessa. 
On seeing ber children she rallied ; but after an ineffectual 
and painful struggle, sunk under her disease. 


| 





Tw 0 } 


months had not elapsed when I met her husband walk- | 


ing down the most public street in the town, in open day, 


with one of the lowest prostitutes of the place. But 


this was not all; soon after he hired a house which had | 
en forfeited to the government by Prince V., for the | 


part he took in the conspiracy of 1825,and set up a kind 
of guinguette in the garden. Here Russian swings, re- 
tired summer-houses, and a temporary ball-room were 
erected. A restaurateur was also engaged, and 
prince's own band, composed of his serfs, attended in the 

ening. The price of admission was five rubles. At 
this y irden, the prostitutes of the town, headed by an- 
mistress and his own, held their satur- 
ia; the prince acted as master of the ceremonies, and 


other nobleman’s 
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the meanest vassal maiden of her household. Ou, 
brilliant letter-writer, on New-Year’s eve, was 
present at a great family reunion, When the 
house-clock sounded midnight, a great deal of 
loud and hearty kissing took place among friends 
and relatives ; much like what many of our an. 
cient Scotch readers may remember to have seen 
in their younger years; though the custom, where 
it lingers at all, has gradually sunk into the more 
decorous grasping of friendly hands, and pledging 
of healths. But the Russians, we have said, are 
an eminently kissing nation ; and the kiss— 


The national salute is in universal vogue from remote 
antiquity—-rather a greeting than a caress—derived 
equally from religious feeling and from oriental custom. 
Fathers and sons kiss—old generals with rusty mousta- 
ches kiss—whole regiments kiss. The Emperor kisses 
his officers. On a reviewing day there are almost as 
many kisses as shots exchanged. If a Lilliputian corps 
de cadets have earned the Imperial approval, the Impe- 
rial salute is bestowed upon the head boy, who passes it 
on with a hearty report to his neighbour, he in his turn 
to the next, and so on, till it has been diluted through 
the whole juvenile body. : ‘ . . 2 

On a holiday or jour de fete the young and delicate 
mistress of a house willnot only kiss all her maid-ser- 
vants but all her men-servants too, and, as I have men- 


hand she will stoop and kiss his cheek. As for the 
Russian father of a family, his affection knows no 
bounds ; if he leaves his cabinet d'affaires ten times in 


| the course of the morning and enter his lady’s saloon 


above, he kisses all his family when he enters, and again 
when he leaves the room: sometimes indeed so me- 
chanically, that, forgetting whether he has done it or not, 
he goes a second round to make all sure. To judge also 


| from the number of salutes, the matrimonal bond in these 


the | 


high circles must be one of uninterrupted felicity—a gen- 
tleman scarcely enters or leaves the room without kiss- 
ing his wife, either on forehead, cheek, or hand. 


This is almost too much of a good thing; yet 


' we wish the Russians had no worse novel customs 


busied himself in visiting the different tables and seeing | 


that the counter was properly attended to. 


This yent/eman was the brother of the military governor 
ofthe town. And was he cut by any of his own class ? | 
Not atall. Did they even endeavour to keep aloof from | 

' No such thing ; the question was, whether it was 


a good speculation and likely to answer. 


\s a set-off against such debasing profligacy, 
wid the low and vicious state of moral feeling which 
these anecdotes argue, we must, from the lady’s 
letters from Petersburg, though not quite in place, 
vive this sentimental anecdote of Taglioni. 

Taglioni is now the great star of attraction; and, 
by the Imperial family, worshipped by the 
young nobles, applauded by overflowing audiences, and 
most munificently paid, this poetess of the ballet has 
m to be satisfied with her northern visit. 
Mut poor Taglioni has suffered deeply here; and, while 
she dances at night under the least possible encumbrance 
of gauze drapery, appears by day, her little girl in her 
han 1, shrouded in the deepest widow’s mourning—not 
for her husband, but fora lover, who it seems had proved 
the more constant friend of the two. At all events, 
there are not many in Petersburg who may throw stones: 
—nor, to do them justice, do they seem disposed. 

This does look like charity and fellow feeling. 

Next to being a slovenly and filthy, and a kick- 
ing and eufing people, the Russians are distin- 
guished as a kissing nation. At Easter, the mis- 
truss k iss ™ all hi r mal Is ‘ th noblest lady saluting 


CAP CRM 


every reas 


than this primitive and rude one. . 
Mr. Bremner sums up a view of Russian civili- 
sation, which, though not quite consistent with 


| what this hasty observer has said in many other 
places of his work, coincides entirely with the im- 
pressions hinted at by the lady, and the opinions 


openly expressed by Captain Jesse. Having de- 
scribed a magnificent dinner, which is much the 


| same as a similar entertainment in Paris, or Vienna, 


or in houses in London, where foreign manners are 
affected, he proceeds — 


With all his wealth, however—with all his passion for 
travelling, all his taste for languages, and all the ele- 
gance of his table—the Russian noble is still but half- 
civilized.* Such, at least, is the opinion of those who 
know him best. He puts on the dress, and learns the 
manners of other European nations, but is infinitely be- 
hind them in all the qualities that constitute real refine- 
ment. This sentence may appeara harsh one, but it 


*“ We have seen this term applied by an able writer in 
Blackwood, to the Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes ; but 
surely with little justice. These nations are as much 
entitled to be called * civilized” as ourselves. Of wealth, 


indeed, they have less than the English; but of free in- 
stitutions, though differently modified, they can boast as 


well as England; while of education, taking the whole 


population, they display even a higher average than our- 
selves; and these certainly are good titles to all the 
honours of civilisation, even when wealth is deficient.”"— 


Brem ner. 
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was still more harsh, as expressed to us by a gentleman 
who had studied them for years. ™ The Russian,” said 
he, “has but the exterior of a civilized man: in Aeart he 
is both brutal and cruel—devoid of delicacy and feeling. 
Before strangers, he is smooth and plausible; in the 
bosom of his family he is rough andtyrannical. For in- 
stance—the kindness and affection which a wife expects, 
and is entitled to, are seldom rendered by a Russian 

use. He treats her well before the world, because, 
otherwise, he would be reminding people that he isa 
Russian; but in private, harsh words—ay, and harsher 
Mows—are often inflicted on his helpless mate. 

Of the real truth of this charge, no stranger can know 
much: but we heard from a Russian himself, that he 


knew the practice of beating their wives to be extremely | 


eommon among people of rank; while a foreign lady, 


who has been in the country, says, “ that she suspected | 


it in many cases, and knew that it was done, and cruelly, 


. . . . | 
in several ; one victim, of high rank, having often bared | 
her arm and shoulder to show the too obvious marks of | 


her husband's ferocity. 

Perhaps in what follows, Mr. Bremner intends 
a handsome reprehension to the vulgarities of the 
same sort, which are admired at home, when pine- 
apples, green peas, cherries, and strawberries are 
purchased at their weight in gold, to grace a 
dinner, given within perhaps a half-mile of a street 
full of starving Spitalfields’ weavers. If Christian 
feeling be the true test of civilisation, we are, in 


many respects, not greatly in advance of our) 


northern neighbours. 


That their civilisation is but half completed, is also 
proved by the tasteless splendour of the entertainments 
in which many indulge. They are not contented with 
what nature can furnish, but they must oppose nature. 
The finest fruits at the proper seasons are not enough 
for them: some display the rarest delicacies of the stove 
and the garden, in the months when art must help the 
season. Great sums are expended on hothouses, in order 
to produce grapes and other unseasonable rarities in 
winter. Cherries are to be seen at table in the month 
of February at a guinea a-piece. Prince P , who 





used to spend £1300 on a single entertainment, was in | 


the habit of surpassing this cherry-féte, by displaying 
plums, peaches, and apricots, at the expense of a couple 
of guineas for each piece. Little wonder, then, that he 


has now got rid of his troublesome wealth! 
All travellers denounce the system of Espionage; 
the Seeret Police of the Russian government. Its 


ramifications are minute and endless: it is pre- | 


sent—either felt or understood—in every corner of 


the empire, throwing its net-work over all, and, | 
if we may believe these accounts, comprehending | 
Europe, and Asia, and America, in its meshes, | 


rhe domestic hearth is not. too sacred, the privy- 
council not too close for its approach. The lady, 
4} e . . ™ 

the guest of the man at its head, only indicates 


on their return from court or council, not venturing 


“ave in mysterious whispers, of the emperor 
being in good or in tolerable humour on that lucky 
Pick Captain Jesse speaks out with perfect free- 
dom :— 


However defective the administration of the law, cus- 
toms, and public police, that of the secret is far from be- 
Ng so ; it is one of the most powerful engines of Russian 
‘lespotism, and immense sums are expended upon the 
laaintenance of its emissaries in foreign countries. There 
is scarcely an embassy that has not one of these gentle- 
m¢@ attached to it for, strange as it may appear, they 
~“ometimes, nay, not unfrequently, present themselves in 
that character; more humble individuals, however, are 


its presence by hints about husbands and fathers 
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to be found in this capacity. During the war between 
- Russia and Persia, Sir J. Macdonald's butler acted as 
one, and gave all the information that he could to a per- 
son at Teheran, by whom it was regularly forwarded to 
Paskewitch, through Rosen, who commanded a division, 
No one who has read the correspondence between Sir 
J. M‘Neil and the English government, can doubt that 
a number of these spies were employed by Count Simo- 
nich and the Russian government throughout Ceatral 
Asia: they are so at the present moment. One of them, 
a Baron Dieskanu, alluded to by Capt. Wilbraham, was 
received into the military service of Russia for his doings 
in Afghanistan; and Capt. W. adds, “ that any one who 
has been in India, whatever may have been the cause of 
his quitting the country, is received with open arms.” 
The employés of this fearful inquisition are scattered 
amongst all classes of the community. They are to be 
| found in the Imperial residence, and the drawing-rooms 
of the nobility ; in the General's tent, and on the quarter- 
deck ; inthe barrack-room and below decks ; behind the 
counter, in the cabin of the mujik, and among ser- 
vants of all degrees: the fair sex in the very highest 
circles are sometimes the paid agents of this most loath- 
some and disgusting organ of the government. 





Captain Jesse tells an anecdote of Benkendorf, 
which might have challenged the admiration of 
Fouche, and thus proceeds :— 


Individual liberty may be said to depend on the 
caprices of the police ; it is by no means necessary for 
them to assign a reason for any arrest that is made ; 
any one, guilty or not, or merely suspected, can be, and 
often is, taken up and imprisoned, punished or banished 
without ever knowing why, unless his memory can rake 
up some thoughtless expression against the government, 
which might be magnified or exaggerated into a political 
| crime ; but very possibly he may not succeed in recol- 
| lecting even that. 

During my stay at Odessa, two French booksellers, 
the only good ones in the place, were visited one even- 

| ing by the hirelings of this department, and in a winter's 
| night, with the thermometer at eighteen degrees below 
} 
| 





| zero of Reaumur, were ordered into a sledge which was 

ready for them at the door, and, in perfect ignorance of 
their crime, were posted off, night and day, to Kief, a 
| distance of six hundred versts. On reaching their des- 

tination, the Governor, notorious for his dastardly con- 

duct to the Poles, ordered them into the fortress, where 

they were confined in a damp casemate near the ditch. 
During the whole of this time they were kept in a 
wretched state of filth, had nothing but straw to lie up- 
on,and the little money that they had with them when they 
left Odessa having been taken away on their arrival, they 
had only the prison fare, black bread and water, to live 
upon. All communication was cut off, even from their 
families. Having been in the habit of dealing with one 
of them, a quiet, inoffensive man, I went several times 
to his nephew, who carried on the business, to see whe- 
ther he had heard from him, but no tidings had been 


' received. The first intelligence he had of his uncle was 


fromthe Austrian territory, for after an imprisonment of 
five months, the affair ended by their being galloped over 
the frontier by some Cossacks, and turned loose like wild 
beasts, with rather an unnecessary recommendation never 


to open their lips in their private domestic circle, | to recross it. Their supposed crime was having sold 


some Polish national songs. 


We leave to the imagination of the reader the 
reflections which this condition of society draws 
from an Englishman, who otherwise is not at all 
remarkable for political liberalism. 

Booksellers are a description of traders neither 





liked nor wanted in Russia. European publica- 
tions and journals, bearing in any respect upon 
public affairs, or breathing free opinions, are, 
without exception, proscribed. The only English 
newspaper allowed to enter the Russian dominions 
| is the Morning Post, which probably is at all times 
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a safe and proper journal, 
considerations well understood. Even the harm- 
less Galignanis Messenger is now excluded, the 


current gossip, or the mere every-day facts of the | 
rest of Europe, not being acceptable in the em-_ ever low, provided it can be useful, she descends so far 
In explaining the prevailing | 4 % employ hétel-keepers, and those most in the way 

_of seeing strangers, for the sake of watching all that go 


perors dominions, 
system of espionage, Mr. Bremner, though the 
most lenient and courtly of impartial travellers, 
makes, on we know not what authority, this ex- 
traordinary relation :— 

The tact of Nicholas in selecting the men fittest for 
his purpose, is equalled only by the wonderful quality 
which he has of inspiring them with derotion to himsely, 


} 
j 
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and that for reasons and | has still a greater interest at stake. It is chiefly in the 


East that she puts forth all her means of seduction and 


_ espionage. The whole of the regions included under that 
| general term, are now struggling in the net which she 


has silently spread over them. Disdaining no aid, how- 


or come. Hence it is no uncommon thing in Greece and 


Turkey to be told, “ Take care what you say before your 


landlord— he 


Those who serve him at home may not be so warmly at- | 


tached to him; on them falls all the trouble arising from 
his activity and vigilance. But his foreign agents are 
too far off to feel the lash. They hear the shouts, and 
catch something of the reflected splendour of his triumphs, 
without being sviled by the dust that is raised. In 
short, they only see the bright side of their masters 
character, and are not in the way to be fretted by his 
discipline. Instead of the sharp rebukes which he deals 
unsparingly out to those near him, fiey are receiving only 
compliments and encouragement. Hence it is that we 
never yet saw a Russian agent in any part of jthe world 
who did not live, as it were, exclusively for the Emperor. 
Ho may be fond of gaiety, of this or that pursuit, but it 
is ever secondary to a higher passion -a desire to please 
his imperial protector, by the most unwearied attention 
in promoting Russian interests. He lives but for this, 
and often is not over scrupulous about the means he em- 


ploys in the cause. There are Russian ambassadors at 
some courts—perhaps all of them do the same—who 
employ spies in the house of the English minister—-who 


can neither receive a friend, nor give a dinner, without 
the certainty that some of his servants will report every 
word that has passed on the occasion. Per fus aut nefas 
should be the motto of Russian diplomatist«. With them 
the end justifies the means. If they can serve the Em- 
peror by it, they see no harm in breaking through the 
decencies of life. 

Nor is it always to needy lackeys that these gentle- 
men trust for information. Persons who, from their 
profession and standing in society, ought to be above 
such treachery, are often dragged into this base traffic. 
No Englishman would stoop so low; but there are fi- 
rewners in Euglish pau, who carry tales from the table 
they dine at. 

In addition to such auxiliaries, the emperor has his 
regular bands of well-salaried scouts, men and women, 
Russian and native, in every capital of Europe, whose 
duty it is to ascertain the sentiments of the leading men 
towards Russia, and keep the ambassador on the spot, 
or the political police at St. Petersburg, acquainted with 
all that may concern the views or wishes of the emperor. 
It was said the other day by one residing in Paris, and 
from his position well qualified to know what is passing, 
* We have five hundred well-dressed men and women 
here, moving in the best society, Who, if it were allow- 
able to give things their plain names, would be de cribed 
as nothing else than Russian spies.” 

As might be expected from its vicinity to Poland, 
bo country is more carefully watched than Germany. 
The emperor's vigilance is not satisfied with placing sen- 
tinels at the principal cities merely,such as Dresden and 
Munich; for it is well known that he also maintains a 
spy at each of the German universities. The state ot 
opinion among the students, from Konigsberg to Frei- 
burg in the Brisgau, and from Kiel to Vienna, is as well 
known to the secret police of St. Petersburg as to the 
criminal judges of the universities themselves. But 
Russia may now dispense with this branch of her espio- 
nage: for the students of Germany, once such hot-headed 
revolutionists, are, now, happily, most completely cured 
of all their political enthusiasm. ° 

If Russia be thus vigilant in the west and in the centre 
of Evrope, we need not be urprisedd to find her even 
more so in those quarters where, as we have seen, she 


is a Russian.” Besides this stationary 
troop, she has a moveable corps of agents, who are con- 
stantly traversing all parts of Turkey and the adjacent 
regions. No traveller can move any distance without 


meeting some of these. 


Should any think that we are pushing the emperor's 
vigilance too far, and giving him by his agents an almost 
ubiquitous influence, we would remind the reader, that 


'many carry his interference still further. Who is it that 


| American newspapers- 


incites ‘the Arabs in the neighbourhood of Constantina 
against the French?) The Parisian journalists answer, 
“The Emperor Nicholas.” What has stirred up the 
disturbances in Canada! “™ Russian gold,” say the 
which further state, that there 
are agents of the emperor busily at work, even in the 
United States, rallying the malcontents against Eng- 
land! After these specimens of what is believed by 
some, about the extent of Russian interference, who 
shall accuse us of exaggeration in saying that it is so 
actively exerted in countries where the emperor makes 
no secret of his intrigues! 

Mr. Brenner went to Russia with the common 


opinion that Nicholas was, in few words, what his 


i 
t 
i 
| 


; 


atrocious conduct to the Poles, and in the Caucasus, 
and often in his own dominions, points him out to 
be; but he saw reason, he says, to change or 
modify his unfavourable opinions ; and he makes 
those apologies for Nicholas, which might, with 
far more justice, be urged to extenuate the mon- 
rosities of Ivan the Cruel, or the brutality of 
Peter the Great. He says :— 

He is the slave of a vicious system—tied to a course 
from which, as yet, he has not been able to break loose. 
The worst excesses he has been guilty of arise from an 
ungovernable temper, which, by nature sufficiently strong, 
has been further strengthened to such a degree by the long 
exercise of unchecked, uncontrolled authority, that now 
it often bursts out in the most fatal ebullitions. His de- 
fenders assert, however, that when the passing madness 
has subsided, he is the first to regret, and, if possible, to 
atone for what has been done. They will not allow that 
the stern, we might say the cruel system of discipline 
which prevails in the fleet and the army, and extends to 
officers as well as privates, can with justice be attributed 
to him; for it is not of his creating, but has been handed 
down from the times when Russian officers were really 
as barbarous as Russian privates; and he continues it, 
because, from his military education, he believes it to be 
the best. In fine, those who know him most intimately, 
assert, that however violent he may be under the fits of 
passion alluded to, he is not tyrannical vx system, or from 
innate fierceness of disposition. 

If neither from system nor disposition, from 
what proceeds the tyranny of the Autocrat? 
Hut the question is not of the vicious system 
which Nicholas found in existence, but whether, 
instead of checking it, and endeavouring to culti- 
vate the arts of peace, and secure the happiness of 
his people, he has not exceeded his most tyrannical 
predecessors, in their worst failings,—their military 
and despotic propensities. So far as depends on his 
tastes, the empire is one huge camp or barrack, of 
which he is the first drill-sergeant, making free 
use of the cane, Of his passion for soldiership in 
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its most ignoble form, Mr. Bremner, in the midst 
of his laboured vindication, remarks— 

This propensity degenerates almost to a weakness: it 
js his great aim to give the whole empire the appear- 
snce of an encampment. This passion is so well known, 
that the very children in the streets are made to affect 


the air military, strutting about in a white cap with red | 
band a/’Empereur. On entering a school, the boys and | 


girls rise in files to salute you after the military fashion, 
and march out, as if wheeling to the sound of fife and 
drum. In the very prisons, a dash of the corporal’s 
discipline is visible ; and even in the hospitals you would 
say the old nurses ape the imperial guard. 

Even the royal nurseries are arranged on the 
military principle. It was the criticism of an able 
old soldier—* He treats his army as a little girl does 
her doll; and teaches his children to do the same.”’ 
But he, moreover, treats it like a passionate little 


fury of a girl, who takes all manner of caprices, 


and who as readily slaps her doll’s face, as she | nd Duke: 
: | Duchesses are surrounded by the insignia of modern war- 


caresses, and dresses, and undresses it. Of this 
affectionate father, who has outlived the age of 
violent passions, Mr. Bremner, after alluding to 
the celebrated oration made in Warsaw, which 
specimen of Imperial and Russian eloquence, 
threats made good by speedy acts, Europe will 
never forget,—gives the following trait :— 


He is so apt to be carried away by passion in debate, 
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| All liberal ideas of government died with Alexander. 
Military despotism, which Peter the Great first syste- 
matized in this country, has been more or less the 
prevailing feature of its government under succeed- 
/ing monarchs; and peculiarly falls in with the taste of 
Nicholas. At a late inspection of one of the military 
' colonies he exercised a regiment consisting of six hun- 


dred boys—the colonel being only eleven years of age ; 
and they are said to have gone through their mancuvres 
with all the precision of old soldiers. The lavish ex- 
penditure in reviews, from which no benefit is derived, 
and which take place merely to gratify his extraordi- 
nary passion for playing at soldiers, is perfectly absurd. 
The garrison of the capital amounts to one-fifth of the 
population. Such is the military tone and organization 
' given to and spread over the social system of the coun- 
try, and every branch of the government, that the rank 
and privileges of the nobility ; foundling hospitals and 
education; literature, civil law, physic, and the navy are 
| all modelled, and the aspirants to, or students in either, 
are drilled after the most approved system of military 
discipline. Even the little Grand Dukes and Grand 


| fare; and their nursery has all the appearance of an 
arsenal in miniature. 

The letters of the lady allude to the general 
corruption prevailing among the public funetion- 
aries of Russia, from the highest to the lowest, and 
whether in the Army, Navy, or Civil Service ; if 
Russia may be said to have any civil service. The 
Emperor is certainly most sincere and earnest in 





that words often entirely fail him. He has a way, how- 


ever, of filling up the pause: in an interview with the | 


French ambassador, the discussion became so warm that | 
his majesty, chafed by opposition, at last, in the agony 
of unwilling words, summed up his arguments very in- 
telligibly, by striking his hand with great violence on the 
table—a most impressive figure of speech. On another 
occasion, When hard pressed for a good argument, he 
rushed to the window, threw it open, and, pointing 
significantly to some regiments exercising below, clenched 
his reasoning with the words, “ Voila ma garde; ce n'est | 
que la ringtiéme partie de mon arméee!” The Emperor 
knew well that, after all, force is the best u/time ratio | 
of kings. 





The Emperor is very religious by all accounts, 
if such mummings as are described by the lady and 
by Mr. Bremner be religion—a question which we 
leave to divines :— 


His devoutness while in church is extreme. Some say | 
‘tis part is here overacted ; for there is no end to the 
bowings and salutations between him and the officiating | 
clergy when the service is over. No saint’s-day, or tor- 
mality of the church, is ever neglected by him; and in | 
travelling, he never passes a steeple without crossing 
himself as devoutly as the yemtchik who drives him. 
The fervour of his superstition, if not of his devotion, is 
Well shown by a recent act, which is spoken of with 
great applause by the priests. Hle has added a new saint 
w the calendar. 


The toleration allowed by the E-mperor is of a | 
piece with his religion, and with the abolition of | 
torture, long boasted of in Russia, where prisoners 
are now only knouted to make them confess, not 
tortured, 

If such be the best that an English traveller can 
say, who confesses that he went to Russia with 
prejudices against the Emperor and his govern- 
ment, which a closer inspection overcame, what 
shall we expect from one, who, the longer he re- | 
mained in that country, saw the more reason to | 
condemn the man and the system. Captain Jesse | 
x “ Nicholas the legitimate successor of Peter 
‘he Great, in his worst character as a sovereign, 


his endeavours to stop peculation and bribery ; 
hut he unfortunately begins at the wrong end, 
Like many other legislators, he has no idea of the 
virtue of prevention, All Russian officials are 
wretchedly ill paid, The pay of a general-officer 
is scarcely equal to that of major in the British 
service ; that of a surgeon is about £30 a-year ; 
and of a lieutenant £28.  Pilfering and peculation 
consequently prevail in every department. Cap- 
tain Jesse relates several instances of this degrad- 
ing and demoralizing system ; and gives a curious 
picture of the beggarly and wretched appointments 
of an army which yet wears a fair and a gay ex- 
terior. Of bribery in the administrative depart- 
ments, Mr. Bremner is constrained to say, that— 
It grinds the poor, and impoverishes the rich; it is 
practised in every branch of the administration, from the 


| lowest clerk to the highest minister; it paralyzes industry, 


enterprise, merit, in every corner of the empire. If you 
commence a lawsuit, however just your cause, it remains 
undecided for years, unless you bribe the judges again 
and again. If you want a government contract, the 
heads of the department must be propitiated with half 


| of your calculated profits. If a situation is proenured, it 


must be paid for. If you wish to have your passport, 
especially in any of the remote provinces, a thousand 
difficulties can be thrown in the way, till money removes 
them. 

The sums drawn in the shape of bribes by some people 
in office are quite enormous, not only in the capital, but 
in the provinces also. There is a town in the south of 
Russia where the direetor of police has an income of 
80,000 rubles a-year (£3,200), though his regular salary 
is only 6000 rubles, or £240. 


When Captain Jesse, after living for nearly a 
year at Odessa, was about to set out for Moscow 


and Petersburg, he was compelled to go through 


the usual tedious and irritating forms of obtaining 
a passport, which prove so irksome to all travel- 
lers, and which are often both expensive and in- 
convenient. After all appeared to be concluded, 


‘and when he had danced attendance for several 
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days, and been spunged by different subordinate | 
jacks-in-office, he came to this conclusion :— | 


The following day I was once more at my post; but | 
this time it was evident that the legal (though not the 
illegal) forms and demands had been complied with. | 
My papers lay duly arranged upon the table, but the 
man in green paid no attention to me; and though many 
applicants were successful, the crowd around him ap- | 
peared to increase, rather than diminish. I soon saw 
how matters stood ; and feeling certain that, unless I | 
followed the example of those who had retired, I should 
again be desired to “call again to-morrow,” I put my 
hand into my pocket, a sign-manual which this purveyor | 
of signatures perfectly understood, and we effected an 
amicable exchange. Handing me the papers, he pocketed 
the silver, with the most perfect “ sang froid,” telling me, 
as he dropped the 52-copeck pieces into his pocket, that 
“the Imperial salary would not keep him in boots.” 

At Belgorod, on his journey, he relates :— 


The Ispravnik at this station threw every difficulty 
in the way of our having horses. The bribe which I ad- 
ministered, as usual, was not large enongh, for he re- 
jected it with contempt, saying, though with an evidently 


j 
' 


painful effort, “Sir, lam the representative of the em- | 


peror, and scorn to take a bribe.” Seeing, however, 
that I was about to leave the yard, to get horses in the 
town, he speedily altered his determination, and begged 
for a few copecks more. 

On this journey, some dismal sights were wit- 
nessed, which, unhappily, are not unfrequent in 
those parts of Russia. 
tween Orel and Tula; and on to Vashani. 


This day we found whole families lying by the side of 
the track craving for food. On making inquiries, through 
my interpreter, | found that many of them had slept 
in the open steppe for several days, living upon the pre- 
carious assistance they received from the few travellers 
who passed. Their husbands, indeed all the men, had 
left them for the south, where there was less distress : 
more than once during our journey we had met them in 
parties of twenty and thirty at a time. This district, 
and the town of Tula, were only kept quiet by the pre- 
sence of a division of infantry, encamped near the suburb 
by which we entered. 


they had their meal and flour served out to them ata 
fixed price all the yearround; fluctuation, therefore, was 
of no consequence to them—the rest were in a wretched 
state. bormerly provision was made against such a 
calamity by housing large quantities of grain, which was 
supplied by each proprietor, according to the number of 
serfs he possessed ; but these stores sometimes perished, 
from want of care and bad yranaries, and were also 
materially reduced by peculation. Besides this, the 
nobility, always in difficulties, thought it would be more 
to their adv antage to get interest upon the value of the 
corn thus lying idle. The subscriptions were therefore 
taken in money instead of in kind, and the sums col- 
lected were placed in the Lombard bank, or other go- 
Vernment securities. The absurdity of this system was 
proved in the present instance : the money was useless, 
there was neither rye nor wheat to be bought either in 
these provinces or at St. Petersburg. The owners of the 
Berts were interested in keeping them alive, if not from 
motives of humanity, at least as property ; but where 
were they J on their estates, exerting themselves to 
soften or relieve the miseries of their dependants ! No, 
at Rome, \ enna, or the (serman watering-places, gamb- 
mag away the money received for the corn their toil had 
raised, and for want of a portion of which how wane 
now starving. (ne of these absentees, with whom I was 
one day in conversation, told me that he had just re- 
turned from his estates in White Russia adding. “It is 
the first time I ever saW MV peasants.” &) 
Unhappily Captain Jesse need 
bevond the British seas to find a peasantry, unde 
absentee lords, not indeed nominal] ti. 
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ed not have gone 


The scene is the track be- | 


The artisans employed at the | 
Imperial manufactory of arms were well enough off, as | 
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some civil if no politicalrights, but in physical condi- 
tion pot much better off than thosestarving Russians, 
The prices of grain in those provinces had that sea- 
son risen seven-fold. In discussing the social con- 
dition of the Russian serf, whose moral qualities 
he rates rather highly, and who is, in truth, the 


most praiseworthy character in the country he 


inhabits—his virtues being all his own, his vices 
those of his debased state—Mr. Bremner makes this 
painful admission, thus confirming the nearly uni- 
versal report of British travellers, in every clime, 
for the last ten years. 


That the food of the Russian peasant should be so 
poor will not surprise any who consider that his earnings 
are exceedingly small. Nine rubles a week—or seven 
_ shillings and sixpence, English—are frequently all that 

a labourer can gain; and, even in the manufactories, the 
| best hands earn only eleven rubles, or nine shillings 
and sixpence of our money. 

On the whole, however, so far at least as mere food 
and lodging are concerned, the Russian peasant is not 
so badly off as the poor man amongst ourselves. He 
_ may be rude and uneducated—liable to be ill-treated by 
| his superiors—intemperate in his habits, and filthy in 
| his person; but he never knows the misery to which the 
| Irish peasant is exposed. His food may be coarse ; but 
he has abundance of it. His hut may be homely; but it 

is dry and warm. We are apt to fancy, that if our 
| peasantry be badly off, we can at least flatter ourselves 
with the assurance that they are much more comfortable 
than those of foreign countries. But this is a gross de- 
lusion. Not in Ireland only, but in parts of Great 
Britain usually considered to be exempt from the miseries 
of Ireland,we have witnessed wretchedness compared with 
which the condition of the Russian boor is luxury, whether 
he live amid the crowded population of large towns, or 
in the meanest hamlets of the interior. There are parts 
of Scotland, for instance, where the people are lodged in 
houses which the Russian peasant would not think fit for 
his cattle. During the present autumn, (1838,) in the 
rich and populous county of Inverness, we have beheld 
scenes of wretchedness, exceeding all that we ever wit- 
nessed, either in Russia or any other part of the world. 

And after describing the miserable condition of 
the people in a valley in Inverness-shire, that 1s 
named, and which is the property of a new med/ton- 
naire, he justly exclaims, “ Compare the comforts 
of the Russian peasant with misery such as this!” 
Yet a handsome rent is drawn bythe wealthy land- 
lord for that pastoral valley, and one which has 
probably been quadrupled within fifty years. 

On the subject of the Russian peasantry Cap- 
tain Jesse is most eloquent: and much of what he 
has said, would be quite as much apt nearer home 
than Russia. 

Even the generality of those who have had all the 
advantages of birth and education, whose nobility is of 
long standing, make but few attempts to elevate the 

character and condition of their dependants. The prin- 
cipal idea they have in connexion with their improve- 
ment, is to increase their value as property. A tailor is 
worth more than a labourer, but only a few get the benefit 
of this spurious benevolence, I know a nobleman who, 
from similar motives, had his serf taught music ; this 
man always played the pianoforte at his quadrille par- 


ties in the country ; at Petersburg he did duty as a foot- 
man. Why do not those, who have both the means and 


power, patiently and earnestly persist in improving the 
habits of the serfs ! why do they suffer them to feed like 
swine, and not give them any idea of a decent deport- 
ment ! The task would be difficult indeed to teach them 
these things, but if only made to do them, 
‘tep gained in a generation. s’ eae 
the habits of the serfs, 


to appreciate 
it would he one 
Nothing is done to 


~ * +’ 


ameliorate 
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serfs, 


which are dirty in the extreme, more particularly in the 


towns ; and though they sometimes use the vapour bath, | more civilized neighbours,” the Swedes. 
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they seldom or never wash themselves, or change their 


clothes or linen. 


The pink shirt, or cotton caft:n, that is put on new on | 
Faster-day, is never removed from the wearer's back, | 
excepting when he bathes. He works or idles, eats, | 


drinks, and sleeps in it, and the clothes, as well as the 
hair and beard, are generally disgustingly filthy. The 
shoob, or sheepskin, is put on at the commencement of 
winter ; and as it is Worn many years consecutively, it 
becomes at last black with grease: a bed is almost un- 
known amongst them. Though 


. 2 4 g v - - S o > | > “ owe 
in an indirect manner, I have known them sold in the | posed cases, “ Where is the cheap loaf?” The ques- 
streets and market-place of Kief. The men only are | . 


reckoned as souls,—if young and healthy they usually 
fetch a thousand rubles a-head : a woman that is no 


{ 


soul costs only five hundred. Serfs are often staked at 


the gaming-table ; and I knew of one who was bartered 
for a pointer. 

As we have mentioned, there is a remarkable 
harmony among these travellers on all vital points, 


greatly as they differ in temper and in the circum- | 


stances under which they saw Russian society and 
institutions. On the condition of the peasantry, 
and the character of the Emperor, they are at 


| 


| 


| 


one, and they take nearly the same view of the | 


prospects of the country. It is one to fill the phi- | guine in belief of the stability of the Emperor's 


lanthropist with deep pity for the subjects of the | 


Czar, but to quiet undue apprehensions for the 
preservation of the peace of Europe. And for the 
subjugation of Europe, although an important fron- 


; S ve . M 5 ,. ) a s - | 2 . e ° ° 
tier post was carried when Poland fell, that surely | Emperor's hold ; or of the consolidation of his un- 


enters into no one’s dreams. Nicholas has his hands | 


full enough for the term of any one middle-aged Au- 
tocrat’s life. Those who are very sensitive to alarm, 
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to the capital of her less powerful but infinitely 


From what he has seen at Odessa, and on his 
subsequent journey, Captain Jesse conceives him- 
self qualified to give an opinion on the absorbing 
topic of the day—the Corn Laws. He is decidedly 
opposed to their abolition. After raising many 
hypothetical cases and objections, and stating what 
the perfidious conduct of the Autocrat might he, 
were Old England depending on Russia for bread, 
he ends by triumphantly inquiring of these sup- 


tion may be aptly answered by another: ** Where is 
it now?” —when has it been seen by the labourers of 
England ; when will it be seen by them under the 
existing corn laws! It is not probable that Eng- 
land will ever depend for any great proportion of 
her bread upon Russia, though those laws were 
abolished to-morrow ; but on whom has she long 
depended for articles only less important to her ex- 
istence than corn; namely, for hemp, tallow, and 
other commodities, which Russia has been as eager 
to supply, as England was to obtain. 

Of these four travellers, the lady is the most san- 


power, or, in other words, of the principle of mili- 


_ tary absolutism being fixed in Russia. But her inci- 
| dental revelations of the state of national feeling does 


| 


| not corroborate her ideas of the firmness of the 


will do well to study Captain Jesse’s sketch of the | 


progress of the war in the Caucasus, and his account 
of the organization and internal economy of the 
Russian army. ‘The only fault to be found with 
him is having fairly lost his temper while per- 


. : =. . | 
forming a very tantalizing quarantine at Odessa, 


when he entered the dominions of the Czar, and 
hever having fully recovered his equanimity, un- 
till he exultingly bade adieu to Petersburg ;— 
“ Glad to escape” as he says, “ from— 

“A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 


wieldy power. The idiotic or fantastical loyalty 


of the masses in the capital, and of many, in 
all parts of Russia Proper, does not pervade the 


Baltic provinces any more than those of the Black 
Sea, and the East. The jealousy and hatred 


existing between the Russians and Estonians, after 


} 


having been a hundred and twenty years under 
the same sovereign, and treated with compara- 
tive indulgence, is as lively as ever. The Russians 
despise the rude Estonians, and consider them as 
a conquered people ; while the bitterest reproach 
that an Estonian can make to his compatriot, is 
“ You have the heart of a Russian.” 
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Hand-book for Emigrants and Others. Being a 
History of New Zealand, its State and I *rospects. 


By John Bright, M.R.C.$. London: Hooper. 


Tuis, if not very well written, appears to us a con- 
‘cientious and intelligent little book. The title, //and- 
_ is, however, rather too much. The author seems 
Southern Hemisphere; and it certainly furnishes a 
considerable portion of really useful, and, above all, 
Of honest information. The author, a medical man, 


Went originally out to South Australia, with emi- | 


grants, and with the apparent intention of settling 
In that colony 


7 the favourable accounts of that settlement, and 
te recovered his health, He has just returned to 


REGISTER. 


England, whether to remain or not does not appear ; 


and his work comes forth from the usual reasons,but under 


no suspicion of either personal or one-sided motives. He 


gives an outline of all the Australian colovies, and prefers 


New Zealand to any of them, for the same substantial 


| reasons that have led all impartial judges (ourselves in- 


® have named it, Information for Emigrants to the | 


cluded) to arrive at the same decision. What, indeed, 
can be placed in the balance against a richer soil, and a 
better climate, and those advantages of good harbours, 
and, tosome extent, navigable rivers, which New Zealand 
possesses. Yet he does not represent New Zealand as 
altogether a terrestrial paradise ; and his cautions 
emigrants are at least as frequent as his encouragements. 


“oy 1g 4 but the climate did not agree with It is this fair dealing which gives us a favourable 
um; and, in 1839, he sailed to New Zealand, attracted | opinion of his book. We shall permit him to speak for 


himself, selecting what we consider some of the most 
important passages in his guide-beok. These are not the 
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history of the colonies, nor the account of their produc- 
tions ; nor yet dissertations on their presumed capabilities. 
Of these things the public has heard to satiety. Mr. 
Bright does not think that the New Zealand Company has 
had any right to complain so vehemently of those govern- 
ment functionaries in the colony, who had higher public 
interests to attend to, than in every particular to accom- 
modate them. He seems also to have some doubts as 
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‘bring the colonization of New Zealand, as Mr. Petre 
foretells, “to a speedy and disastrous end.” The Gover. 
nor may persist in remaining at Auckland, instead of 


| adopting the Company's head-quarters, Wellington, and 


yet the colony, we should hope, prosper; though the 
Company’s prospects may be temporarily damped. To 
proceed with Mr. Bright’s corrections of Mr. Petre :— 


In the next place,as I am writing for the public, | 
must notice the prices of provisions at Wellington. Mr, 





to the validity of the titles which the Company have the 
power of obtaining, or granting, to purchasers in Eng- 
land; and he remarks— 


The Hon. W. Petre, in a work he has just published 
on the Company’s settlements, from which he has lately 
returned to England, states, that “ Shortly after I left, 
the Bally arrived, bearing the terms of the final arrange- 
ment between the New Zealand Company and the Gorern- 
ment.” Not, however, explaining what that arrange- 
ment may be. 

The Company are chartered to purchase lands in New 
Zealand; the local government, having or not having a 
restraining power, interferes, until the titles to the lands 
purchased shall have been adjudged to be valid. The 
charter does not gire the Company a power to purchase as | 
they please, or the local gorernment could not stay their 
proceedings. As affecting present purchasers, no one can 
ay Whether the title will be recognised or not; and if de- | 
cisive information be not afforded on that head, I should 
deem it a risk to purchase any land-order in England. 
The specifications of land claims were lodged with the 
Colonial Secretary in Sydney, as late as January of the | 
present year; what length of forms, or investigation, they 
had to undergo, did not appear; from there, they were 
tu be referred back to New Zealand, for the inquest of | 
the three commissioners, (one has been sent from Lon- 
don;) this preparatory step would oceupy, perhaps, three 
months; so that no investigation would occur before May, 
and the adjudications might not be published before the 
latter end of this year, 1841. 

The settler, on the eve of embarking, would do well 
to await further intelligence, to know the government 
decision on titles to land already purchased; and what 
regulations they will issue affecting its future sale. The 
arrangements between the local government and the di- 
rectors of the Company, ought to be rendered very clear, | 
before any purchases are made from them, however they 
inay be guaranteed here. | consider it a bad plan taking | 
land-orders; when you arrive you may be determined to 
settle in districts where the company have no land, and it 
is not 50 easy to part with your order there, as it might | 
secm from the accounts you hearat home. In the colo- 
ies an excitement is created about land before it is 
offered in the market; not the pen of Robins could depict 
greater advantages than do the colonial land-sellers, when 
they are dressing a district for the hammer. All this ' 
requires time and local experience ; reference to courts 
of law are more expensive abroad than at home; and if ; 
new settlers are to be hampered with such proceedings 
ou settling, they need not expect any other result than 
pauperism. 

Mr. Petre, at the conclusion of his narrative, adds to 
our uncertainties about the settlement. He says, “ J 
n if foresee no check to the prospe rity of the colony, except, 
indeed, in the possibility of Governor Hobson's persere- 
rance in a policy with re spect to the seat of qorernment, 
which admits of no justification.” 4 


| 


| 
} 
} 


j 
' 


} 
| 


Mr. Bright thinks the Governor justifiable in retaining 
the seat of government at Auckland, where considerable 
expense has already been incurred for public buildings, 
Ac. ; and therefore, if the ruin of the colony is,as Mr. Petre 
predicts, to follow this choice of the seat of government, 
it is already incurred. We do not feel competent to 
speak on this head. It is probable that the seat of 
government will remain for a considerable time at least 
where it has been planted, whether wisely or not ; and 
it is not likely that this, or auy other cau 
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pound, and potatoes at £4 per ton. 


' £1000 to £1200 per acre. 


teas a fool not to come out. 
£20 a-year: she might make 508. or 60s. 


Petre states— mutton and beef are from 8d. to ls. per 
pound; pork,from 4d.to6d. I think, if Mr. Petre wil! 


| refer to market prices, he will find this below the actual 


cost; it certainly is below the cost in the district where, 
to judge from his statement, (although singular it should 
be so,) there is asmaller population; and, as the resident 
agents of the company must be aware, more extensive 
and older trade—I mean, the northern districts. Poultry 
and eggs, he says, are scarce and dear at the south; and 


' neither butter nor milk are stated by him, more than that 


mileh cows were there to produce enough for constant 
sale. 

In a letter, dated May, 1841, published in the New 
Zealand Journal, the prices are given as follows :-— 
mutton, Is.; beef, ls. to ls. 4d.; pork, 7d.; bacon, ls, 
7d.; salt butter, 2s. 6d.; fresh butter, 4s. to 5s.; bread, 
8d. (2 lbs.); tea, 5s.; sugar, 4d. to 7d.; cheese, 2s. 6d.; 
beer, 6d. a pint; liquor, 3s. to 3s. 4d.; rice, 3d.; stout 
shoes, 13s. to 25s.; women’s shoes, (worth at home 2s, 
6d.,) 7s. to 8s.; natives build a hut (small ?) for a blanket 


and 10s, 


The Company’s wages are, 20s. a-week, with 10 lbs. 


salt pork, and 10 Ibs, flour, as rations; carpenters’ wages, 


from 10s. to 12s.; sawyers’, from 12s. to 15s. 
Extracts from letters published in the New Zealand 


| Journal :— 


“Hawia, New Zealand, 14th February, 1840.—One 


| great convenience in the new colony ia, that provisions are 


comparatirely abundant and cheap. I have no doubt that, 
hefore this time, fresh pork will be sold there at 6d.a 
There is plenty of 
work, but the labourers do -.not obtain exorbitant wayes. 
Ladies, however, did not seem quite at home.” 

“ Port Nicholson, 11th February, 1841.—Port Nichol- 
son is a cery good place ; there is nut much fine land about 


it, but there is some fine trade, and a fine port for shipping. 


I hare got a full quarter an acre of ground, for which I 
pay £7. It is rather out of the heart of the town for busi- 


| ness for a time: but there is scarcely a lot of ground to be 


got in the heart of the town. I know some of it let for 
£160 per acre a-year, and some of it sold as high as 
There must be some prospect 
before people will go that length—(Fudge! the foot- 
man will play for, nominally, as high stakes as his mas- 
ter, for the look of the thing, but pays in a much lower 
coin. )— There was no house to let, or if there had, it would 
cust a cery high rent, so we put up a tent! on our ground, 
of some sheets, blankets, and canvass ; wherein we hare lired 
Jice or six weeks.—(This, in a rainy rheumatic country, 
crutches had need to be handy, where people care not 
about making cripples of themselves.)—Jovhn’s a fool for 
himself, to stop at home in misery, when he can earn 1038. 
here with only working nine hours a day. A shoemaker 
or tailor does well here. A pair of qood stout shoes will 
cost from 20s. to 25s.—(Dear enough.)—J think Lorimer 
An ordinary servant gets 
er week, by 
washing and dressing.— (Dress-making !)—TJ beliere there 
will be some very contradictory accounts of this place sent 
home, because people come out here that are not fit for the 
place. Because there is nothing in their way to do, they 
gire the place an ill name. We had a great deal of our 
clothes spoiled on the passage.” 

“ February 25, 1841.—I may say, without the slightest 
exaggeration, that its prospects, (i. e. the colony,) at this 
time are brighter than erer.” 


There is much more of this. But it is enough to con- 
trast what is above stated with Mr. Bright’s estimate of 
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what is the actual income and expenditure of a labourer 
in the colony at the present time ; premising that he 
either seems to have doubts of the Company having 
raised the wages of all their labourers to 35s. 5d. a-week, 
or insinuates that there is some juggle about this state- 
ment which is made by Mr. Wakefield. 


Let us consider the wages of a labourer, having a wife 
on landing, together with their weekly expenses in New 
Zealand, stating the wages at 31s. 5d., the Company's 
rate :-— 





WAGES. HIGH LIVING, LOW LIVING, 
£ s. d,| s. d. 8. d. 
Forman 1 11 5/10 Ibs. fresh 14 lbs. salt 
(Woman's | meat - - 100! meat - - 82 
work uncer- ' 1 Ib. butter 2 6/20 Ibs. four 68 
tain, Varving | 20 lbs. tlour 6 8/14 lbs. potatoes 2 4 
as to the abi- 18 Ibs, potatoes 3 6/21 pints beer 5 3 | 
lity; 50s. for | 21 pints beer 5 3i4 oz tea- - 10 
washing, Xc. 'doztea- - 1 O}1])b. sugar - O 4 
lowest, pro- lib. sugar - O 4/3 1b. candles OU 6 
bably 2s. a- 1, lb. soap - 1 0 Pepper, mus- 


| 4 1b. candles 0 6 tard, vine- 


day ; Suppos- 








ing her to be | Pepper, mus- gar,salt - O7 
fullyemploy- | tard, vine- 2 1} Ib. soap - 1 0 
ed by her fa- gar, salt - O 4 
mily.) 
ume | qocaneiemmenmmemens ——— 
#1 11 5! £111 4 £1510 


To which, add rent, (always high,) clothes, tobacco, | 
tools, Kc. 


This is not an inviting table. His estimate of expense 
for a small capitalist, a single unencumbered man, going | 
out, in 1838, and purchasing an hundred acres at £30, 
fencing fifteen acres, providing seed, tools, implements, 
&e., with a stock consisting of two goats, two horses, or 
four oxen, poultry, a boat and oars, tools and implements, 
the wages and maintenance of two labourers for a twelve- 
month, and of himself, with incidental charges, is £395. 
But this was before the Company was in existence. 
Now the price of the land of itself is £100 for one hundred 
acres, and nothing else is cheaper, unless the emigrant 
accepts the offered free passage. The emigrant, whether 
he be a labourer or a small capitalist, is cautioned, before 
he decides on emigrating, to calculate well all possible 
expenses. Mr. Bright says— 





This work may furnish him with data, but he must | 
not omit to gain the most recent. First of all, there is | 
the passuye ; next, having decided on the extent, the | 
land ; next, stock, implements, seed ; then, buildings, as | 
house, and such offices as he may desire ; next, one year’s | 
labour, keep of self, family, and labourers for twelre | 
months ; next, erpensess$on landing, as board and lodging | 
for his family and himself, while seeking his future resi- | 
dence; outfit for self and family for six months. 

[ will add to the above accounts, taken from the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Petre’s work and the Journal, some items 
of charges known to myself in New Zealand. 


Ko-ro-ra-ri-ka, October 23, 1839, 
PROVISIONS, 


Lard, $d. per pound. 
é North American Flour, 32s, 
Live Pigs, Sd. per pound, 25 to 40s. per 100 pounds. 

_ per cent. off. Salt, per ton, £10, 

Coarse Sugar, 44d. per pound. | Mustard, per bottle, 3s. 6d. 
Tea, 6. per pound, W ines, (poor,) from Ws, per 
Coffee, Is. to 1s, Hid. per pound. dozen, 

Rice, $4d. per pound. 


Biscuit, 8d. per pound. 


Potatoes, 6s. per cwt. 


; MISCELLANEOUS, 

ronware, 7d. per pound. Cups and § 7s. 6d, 

Npedes, Sa Gd — nee 

Cross-eut Saw, to 40s. Plates, 10s. per dozen, 

Pit Saw, to 45s, Nails, retail, 10s. per 1000, 

te Files, each, Is. | Letter-paper, 2s. per quire. 
wine, per hank, fid, Pens, 10s. per 100, 
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Blue, 4s. per pound. Pipes, 9s. per gross. 
| Tobacco, from 3s. per pound, 


- 
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October 1840, Bay of Islands. 
Daily expenses of two persons with two children, 

at an inn—breakfast, dinner, tea,and beds £1 1 0 
The breakfast—consisting of tea, bread, and salt butter, and 

cold salt meat. 
The dinner—Pork, (often salt,) potatoes, and greens; wine 

and beer—extras. 
The tea—Tea, bread, and butter. 

1841—Beef and mutton, Is.; pork, 8d. te 10d.; salt 

pork, 6d. to 7d.; per ton, ranging from £28 to £33; salt 
butter, ls. 6d.; fresh butter, a fair supply, from 2s. 6d. to 
3s. 6d.; live pigs, 4d. to 5d., 25 per cent. off ; eggs, 2s. to 
3s. 6d. per dozen; fowls and ducks, from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
each; English cheese, 2s. to 2s. 6d.; hams, ls. 5d.; pota- 
toes, from £6 to £8 per ton; flour, (Van Diemen’s Land,) 
per bag of 200 pounds, 40s. per 100 pounds; rice, 3d.; 
meals at inns, 2s. 6d. each, without beer or wine; brandy, 
l4s.; rum, 5s.; rack, 3s. 6d.; sawn timber, 20s. to 25s. 
per 100 feet; washing, from 3s. per dozen. Labour was 


| to be had at from 4s. per diem, and those who knew how 


to manage the Mow-rees, [the natives,] might glean it at 
a much lower rate. 

There seems to be a great facility of procuring neces- 
saries not so readily met with at recent settlements. 

Children’s boots were made at 8s. per pair, durable; 
men’s shoes from 14s.; ready-made clothes, hats, shoes, 
boots ; haberdashery; hoisery; linen drapery ; iron- 
mongery; crockery—in constant supply, and extensive 


| assortments; together with occasional importations from 


North America, of tobacco, at 1s. per pound, by the ton; 
of furniture, and various edibles—among which, most 
excellent biscuit and flour, at £28 per ton, at a time 


_ when dear in Sydney. From South America, horses and 


wheat; and occasional French ships, with goods and light 
wines; I have bought a fair claret, as a common drink, 
for 4s. the gallom Taxes by this time are, I have no 
doubt, levied on all foreign importations; indeed, wine 
and spirits | know to be taxed, but forget the rate. Sir 
George Gipps, on the lieutenant-governor’s representa- 
tion, omitted tobacco, because so universally consumed 
by the natives; I presume it to be yet untaxed. 


Mr. Bright disclaims sinister motives in the warning 
he gives. He indeed gives New Zealand a decided pre- 
ference to any one of the southern colonies ; and even 
to New South Wales, the decay of which he predicts. 
When he makes the following disclaimer, he is entitled 
to be believed :— 


I have no wish to be thought to look upon any matters 
on which I have written, with a party-directed eye. The 
Company and Colonel Wakefield, Ac. &c., the governor 
and officials, &c. &c., are, in my eyes, all reputable per- 
sous, suns peur, et sans reproche. Mr. Petre’s name 
would not have honoured my pen, but for his publication, 
and connexion with a Company who, in London and the 
country, are bagging all the game they can for the colony 
of New Zealand, driving the people into the nets of their 
settlements. 

For that public to which I belong, I am writing to di- 
rect to good, to warn from evil. What matters who the 
writer, who would “do unto others as he would they 
should do unto him.” Attached to a motto of his earlier 
days, “ Jn patriam populumque,” he is anxious that he 
may not be cemented of other and lesser motives than 
that, nor let any ascribe to him a purposed attack. 


It is due to the Hon. Mr. Petre and the New Zealand 
Company to state, that it is not easy to see how Gover- 
nor Hobson is to be justified for inducing those labourers 
who had so recently been carried out at their expense, 
to leave their settlement, while there were work and 
wages for them there, and go to other quarters, where 
they very probably were much wanted, yet hardly in 
common honesty entitled to go. Mr. Bright is, like Mr. 
Jameson, and m+s* other writers on New Zealand, save 
Dr. Lang, disposed to rate highly the labours of the 
missionaries ; though he admits that, like other reputable 
marricd mere mortals, they may have looked pretty 
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sharply to the interests of their children. All their exer- 


tions will be required to counteract the efforts to prose- | 


lytize the natives, made by the Vicar Apostolic to the 
South Seas, and his devoted auxiliaries ; who, having 
no tie of wife or child, can act from more single, if not 
from better motives, than the Protestant missionaries. 


Tales of the Great and Brave. By Miss M. Fraser 
Tytler, author of “ Tales of Many Lands,” “ My 
Boy's First Book,” &c. &c. Second edition, 
with frontispiece. Pp.304. Edinburgh: W. Tait. 
This instructive little volume, and seasonable gift-book 

for the young, possesses one advantage, which we failed 

to point out, when, some time since, noticing the first edi- 
tion. All young children like to hear about other chil- 
dren, in preference to any other class of persons. For 
the very same causes that interest grown-up people in 
the heroes and heroines of Scott, young children are 
deeply interested in such characters as Miss Edgeworth’s 

Frank, or Rosamond ; and her Harry and Lucy. Now, 

the Tacesor tae Great anp Brave, besides giving ani- 

mated and trathful biographical sketches of Bruce and 
the Black Prince, of Nelson and Napoleon Buonaparte, 


and other great men, for the delight and instruction of | 


growing boys and girls, contain the personal history and 


adventures of a real child, which Miss Tytler has ingeni- | 


ously interwoven with the graver and more heroic narra- 
tive. This gives the work a great additional charm, and 
an extended range of attraction. The book is very neatly 
printed; and is, in all higher respects, worthy of the name 
which it bears. 


The History of Poland and Russia from the Earliest | 


Periods to the Present Time, adapted to Youth, 
Schools, and Families. By Miss Julia Corner. 
Dean and Munday. 

This volume forms one of a series of compendious 


histories for the use of young persons, by the same au- | 
The present volume is, however, more descrip- | 
tive than historical, which we consider an advantage ; 


thoress. 


the living manners ofthe Poles and Russians being much 
more instructive and entertaining to young English read- 
ers than the rude or warlike annals of those countries. 


Monaldi: A Tale. By Washington Alston. Moxon. | 


Public taste has undergone a considerable revolution 
when this story was written. It is a tale of 
the passions, as they possess the burning bosoms of the 


ince 1822, 


children of Italy ; ambitiously written, not very natural, | 


and so painful in its progress, that even the high-toned 
close does scarce redeem it. 


Memorials of Clutha ; or Pencillings on the Clyde. | 
Iustrated with Lithographic Views, &c. Kc. | 


By kivira Anna Phipps. Smith, Elder & Co. 


In the autumn of 1840, the fair author of this volume | 


appears to have visited the “ Laird of Gourock,”’ Lieu- 


tenant-general Darroch, and from his beautiful residence 

to have made many delightful excursions up and down | 
the Clyde ; and to Loch-Lomond, and the other Lochs, | 
or arms of the sea, on the Dumbarton and Argyleshire | 


coasts. Fachanting scenes they all are; and quite as 
well fitted for descriptive narrative, and as well entitled 
to the honours of the press, as anything to be seen “up 
the Rhine,” or in Switzerland or Italy. To the fair 
tourist, and also to the great bulk of her readers, the 
scenes depicted must be equally novel and, we should 
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hope, attractive as those far-famed resorts. With the 
exception of a little too much of the free-and-easy, s|ip. 
shod, or flippant sort of piety so fashionable in al! may. 
ner of lady-works at present, the book, though without 
any literary pretensions, or much expense of thought, js 
a very pleasing one with which to while away a half-hour, 
Congregationalism ; or, The Polity of the Indepen- 
dent Churches, viewed in relation to the State 
and Tendencies of Modern Society. By Robert 
Vaughan, D.D. Pp. 196. Jackson & Walford. 
An admirable essay, but one demanding far more 
space than we can, in the passing month, afford to it, 
We heartily commend the work to those who wish tg 
understand some of the causes which leaves the profess. 
ing christian world almost as far behind pure and vital 
Christianity in the nineteenth as in the ninth century. 
A Review of Berkley's Theory of Vision, designed 
By 
Samuel Bailey, Author of Essays on the Forma- 
tion and Publication of Opinions. . Octavo, Pp. 
230, 
The name and reputation of Mr. Bailey must draw at- 
_ tention to the Essay, in which he investigates a subject 
which has long exercised the ingenuity of philosophical 
inquirers, and on which we may safely pronounce, after 
reading his treatise, “that much may still be said on 
both sides.” 
| Letters from Abroad to Kindred at Home. 
By Miss Sedgwick. 
This is one of Mr. Moxon’s cheap and neat reprints of 
_ popular copyright works ; a modern class of publications, 
| Which are at once a great benefit to society, and a proof 
_of the spirit and sagacity of those publishers who have 
| adopted the plan. 


to show the unsoundness of that speculation, 


Ridgway. 





A Familiar Explanation of the Nature, Advantages, 
and Importance of Life Assurance. 
Pocock, F.S.A., Smith, Elder, & Co. 
This work gives an account of the different London 

offices, and of the advantages which each offers to in- 

| Surers; with their tables of rates, &c. A curious sec- 

_ tion of the volume is a biographical catalogue of the 

several writers on this most important subject. They 

are three times the number one could have previously 
imagined. Of the main value of the latest work, namely 

Mr. ’ocock’s own, we do not pretend to give any opinion ; 

_ but we can vouch for the author’s industry in collecting 

and detailing the necessary information. 

By William Dick, 
Professor of Veterinary Surgery, Edinburgh, 
Pp. 118. 

This is one of the valuable reprints from the last edi- 
tion of the EncycLtorepia Britannica. To farmers, 
shepherds, dairymen, nay, to every one having but a 
pony, an ass, a dog, or a pig, we recommend the perusal 
of this treatise on the diseases, and proper care and man- 
agement of the domestic animals. It is the result of ob- 
servation, guided by science and unfolded by common 
sense. 

Philosophy in Sport, made Science in Earnest. 

A new edition, with additions, of a clever attempt to 
illustrate the principles of Natural Philosophy, by the toys 
and sports of young people ; and a very nice book, indeed, 


By Lewis 


Manual of Veterinary Surgery. 





| for all juvenile circles, 
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Telegraphic Railways ; or, the Single Way Recom- 


mended, by Safety, Economy, and Efficiency ; under 
the Safeguard and Control of the Electric Tele- 
graph, By William Fothergill Cooke, Esq. 
Simpkin & Marshall. 


The object of this essay is admirable. It is to render 
railway-travelling cheaper, and more safe ; all that re- 
mains to be desired in this absorbing new mode of con- 
yeyance and communication. It contains many ingeni- 
ous hints and suggestions, and it is illustrated by nu- 
merous lithographs of telegraphs, without which, indeed, 
it could not be understood. 

Every Family's Book of Amusement. Strange. 


A little book, giving condensed rules for playing the 
ordinary games with cards ; and also for playing billiards, 
chess, draughts, &c. For farther amusement, a collection 
of conundrums, and descriptions of tricks with cards, and 
legerdemain tricks, are given. 

The Book for all Seasons—a Holiday offering. 


This is an humble volume of extracts and abridgments, 
from the popular writers of the day, intended for the 
amusement of young people. ‘ It makes desperate inroads 
on the pages of Mr. Dickens and others; but this can 
only do them good, because it gives pleasure to thousands 
with no injury whatever to them. 

A Guipe To PuiLotocicat Investigation. By the 
Rey. Thomas M‘Kenzie, Paisley. 

A New ENGLIsH GRaMMAR, With numerous Exercises. 
By Alexander Allen and James Cornwell.—This is a 
schoolbook which we can conscientiously recommend ; | 
and we make a point of never speaking of any school- 
book without careful examination. 

OvtLine oF A Metuop or Mopret Maprpinc. By J. 
Bailey Denton, Surveyor. 
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The Martyrs of Provence. By William Herries 
Madden, M.D. 


The subject of this poem is historical, though the | 
author has given the rein to fancy in many of the char- | 
acters and scenes which he has depicted, and in all the | 
details of the cruel persecution of those Reformers, whom 
he has placed in Provence. The general character of | 
the production is exceedingly pleasing, and the poet has | 


more than fulfilled the modest hope expressed in his | 
preface. He has conveyed not one, but many “ pleasant | 
thoughts, and grateful and good emotions” to the breasts 
of his readers. 
Kirner’s Lyre and Sword. 
Yet another translation of the fervid, young soldier. | 
poet of Germany. The attempt is more to be regarded 
as the essay of an elegant German scholar, than a literary | 
achievement demanding minute examination in the | 
pages of a popular miscellany, in which ample justice | 
has already been done to Kérner. The translation is_ 
very handsomely printed and got up. 


Select English Poetry, for the use of Schools. | 
3d Edition. 

A selection in which there are many beauties and no 
blemishes. | 


Fugitice Verses, By Joanna Baillie. Moxon. 


This is another cheap reprint. The whole poetical 
Works of Miss Baillie, including the lyrics scattered 


| author of “ Mora.’ 


2 


through her dramas, are given for a couple of shillings. 
In the former edition, we greatly missed an editor or 
corrector of the press who understood the Scottish lan- 
guage. In the present one this defect seems remedied. 


The Book of Sonnets, Edited by A. Montagu 
Woodford. Saunders & Ctiey. 


This is an elegant and well-chosen selection, compris- 
ing the finest specimens of the English Sonnet, from 
Wyatt to Worpswortn. There are also good speci- 
mens of the Sonnets of Petrarch, Camoens, &c., from the 
best English translations that have been made of those 
poets. 

The Christian Offering. By George B. Scott, 
Author of the Beauty of Holiness, and other 
Poems. 

This is a volume of lyrical poems, prose sketches, and 
tales, in character and form like one of the annuals, with 
pretty engravings, and trim binding. The sentiment is 
pure and tender, and not without that elegance which 
will make the Christian Offering acceptable to many. 


Tue Romance or THE DREAMER, AND OTHER Poems. 
By Joseph Edwards Carpenter.—We have here a collec- 
tion of occasional poems, and a great number of songs, 
written at intervals, on every imaginable subject that 
falls within the ordinary range of the lyrist. Some of the 
Sea Songs and the Patriotic Songs, possess spirit ; and 
none of the pieces are deficient in fluency. 

Hours with tHe Muses. By John Critchley Prince. 
—We are glad so soon to meet with a “ second and en- 
larged edition” of a volume, of which we formed a 
favourable opinion on its first appearance ; and doubly so, 
to find that the humble poet has found honour in his 
own country. The book is very neatly printed—but by 
far its finest feature—independently of the poetry and 
prose—is a long list of respectable subscribers. Our 
readers cannot already have forgotten the personal 
history of this humble bard, so we need not recur to it. 

A Sevection or Psarms anp Hymys. By Seacome 


| Ellison. 


Epwy; A Historical Poem. By J. Bell Worrell, 
Author of Edgina. 


Ruymes anp Rounpetays. By T. Noel—A very 


| neat small volume, of smooth, fluent, and graceful verse. 


Satan; A Poem. By Robert Montgomery. Teuth 


| Edition. 


Arrempts at Verse. By T. P. Gibbins. 
Wanperines. By Robert Gun Cuninghame, Esq. 
’ Saunders & Otley.— The scene of the 
Wanderings is Switzerland: the poem a close imitation 
of Childe Harold’s wanderings; and not a bad one. 

Porms. Written chiefly abroad, by M. Saunders & 
Otley. 


PERIODICALS, 
Tyas’s IL.usTraTED SuHAKSPEARE. 


Parts XXXL, 


XXXIL, XNXIIL. Othello, Coriolanus, and Lear. 


FioricuLturaL Macazine for January. 

Tuk Axti-preap Tax Atmanac vor 1842, or the 
Twenty-Seventh year of the Bread-tax.—With a Ca- 
lendar, and some of the common information found in 


all cheap Almanacs, this little work combines many 


facts that onght to be known, and kept steadily in view 
at the present crisis. It should, therefore, be accessi- 
ble to every working-man ; and it is fortunately pub- 
ished at a price which makes it so. 
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136 LITERARY 
SERIAL WORKS. 


Tytier’s History of Scotian, Vol. VI.—Whoever 
may write the History of Scotland, that part of the 
national annals which is comprehended in the epoch to 
which this volume is devoted, mast ever remain of para- 
mount interest. It is the period between 1545 and 1565. 
The volume opens with a general view of the state of 
Scotland after the assassination of Cardinal Beaton, and, 
proceeding with the history of those struggles which ended 
in the triumph of the Protestant Reformation, it closes 
with the ill-starred marriage of Mary with Darnley. In 
our account of this volume of the history when it origi- 
nally appeared,* we pointed out, at some length, those 
new facts and emendations which the diligent and well- 
condacted researches of Mr. Tytler had enabled him to 
bring to light, for the first time, on this most important 
portion of Scottish history, and which give his work so 
decided a superiority over all that have gone before it. 

Encianp IN THE NineTEeENTH Century.—SOUTHERN 
Division. Part I.-—Nortuern Division. Part I.— 
This is a new work of some importance. It is 
an illustrated itinerary, combining descriptions of 
scenery and antiquities, with living manners and 
characteristics ; and all sorts of useful information, with 
the delightful gossip called County History. The em- 
bellishments which are very good of their kind, are 
quite in harmony with the character of the work. Thus 


in the picturesque county of Cornwall, we find views of | 


such objects as St. Michael’s Mount ; St. Ives’ Bay ; 
Browwilly ; and many a headland and ruin ; moulder- 
ing castle and ancient church ; while in Lancashire we 
have accurate views of machinery, and of manufacturing 
operations illustrative of the present condition of the loca- 
lity ; and also elevations of modern buildings. This Part 
contains a comprehensive history of the cotton manu- 
facture, and of the town of Manchester. The work is 
conducted by Mr. Redding, with such literary assistance 
in several departments, as must render it more perfect 
in many of the details. The work is elegantly printed ; 
and promises to be, in every respect, a permanently 
valuable addition to an English library. 

Tue Pictortat Suaksperarke: Poems, 

Cumina’s Foxs’s Book or Martyrs. 

Tuer Sonos or Dinpix. Parr V. 

Le Kevx’s Memorntats of Campripor. Nos. XX. 
and XXI. 

Canapian Scenery. Part XXII. 

Scenery aNp ANTIQUITIES oF IRELAND. Part XI. 

Croumksnank’s Comic AtmManac Por 1842. 


Part IIT. 
Part X. 


“with a dozen right merrie cuts pertaining to the | 
months,” and numerous humorous illustrations.—We | 


can remember both Rigdum Funnidos, and his witty 
coadjutor and illustrator, brighter than in this dismal 
year of “general distress ;’ yet the dulness may be in 
ourselves—a modest doubt that, with which reviewers 
are seldom troubled. The work, in its minor details, 
possesses a wealth of fun and humour, which fairly 
puzzles the selector. Our short specimen (would we 
could give the illustrations) shall be confined to“ Novem- 
ber 2d, Mictartoas Team, begins” 
Cuamper Practice. 
Fiction all day to use, whate’er the fact is— 
To find that everything against some act is - 


Champagne to drink all night till the head racked is, 


That's ¢ hamber Practice. 


- -- - -_—— 


® Tails Magazine for December 10°7, 


Adorned | 
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A Brier. 
For pay to prove the honest man a thief, 
For pay to break the widow’s heart with grief ; 
To stifle truth, for liesto gain belief— 
That’s a Bri-f. 
Deeps ABSTRACTED. a 


Ten thousand words, where ten would serve the need 

Ten thousand meanings, discord meant to breed ; 

Where none can understand, and few can read— 
That’s a Deep, 


The auspicious 9th of November, “ Royal Banny 
born,” is thus commemorated : 
Tue Nerse’s SOLILogvy. 
How do I dote upon my royal charge, 
Born to be great, and growing to be large ; 


Sprung, in his beauty, from the parent tree 
An heir, and eke a-parent too, is he. 


Dear bellowing babby, apple of my eye, 

A young trump-card turned in the royal rubber, 

As Duke of Cornwall how he won't to ery; 

And now he’s Prince of Whales—Oh, won’t he be a 

blubber ! 

Tue Gapertunzir’s Watiet. No. I.—An agreeable 
melange of prose, verse, and picture, which, were its 
literary merits very inferior to what they are, would be 
welcome to the lovers of the Scottish language, and of 
the auld-warld customs and characters of Scotland. 
As a token of a reviving taste for Scottish Song or 
Story, of both which it affords some racy specimens, we 
give the work a cordial welcome. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Tue Oricin of Sunpay Scnoots; to which is prefixed 
« Letrer on the New Postrace Pian, showing its Tenp- 
eNcY to Arp the Great Cause of Epucation. By Thomas 
Clarke, junior. Simpkin & Marshall.—We can see little 
utility in the controversy, as to whether Mr. Raikes of 
(;loucester, who has hitherto enjoyed the honour of being 
the originator of Sunday schools in England, or the Rev. 
Mr. Stocks, master of the grammar school, his undeniable 
coadjutor in the scheme, be the real Simon Pure, unless to 
those zealous to claim every possible distinction for clergy- 
| menof the Church of England. The Jesuits, the authors 
of much good and much evil in education, are the 
| true originators of Sunday Schools, as of Infant Schools, 
| which had flourished under their care for generations. 

We also find them in Oberlin’s poor and secluded valley, 

long before either were borrowed or adopted by benevo- 
| lent Englishmen. At all events, they were in our country 





| ho precocious growth.—Again, of the new postage'’scheme 
we ourselves, in common with many others, pointed out, 
while pleading for it, the incalculable advantages which 
it must have on the cause of education, and of good 
morals; advantages which will not be fully developed 
fur generations, though they are already perceptible. The 
author of the tract has collected many faets from differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom, illustrative of the moral and 
educational uses of a thrice-blessed social improve- 
ment which is undeniably of English growth, and of 
which the entire honour belongs to Mr. Rowland Hill. 
The country has, in our day, had no greater benefactor. 

On the Propvction of Istncias along the Coasts of 
Inpta; with a Noricer of its Fisheries. By J. F. Royle, 
M.D., F.R.S., &e. Allen & Co.—A valuable pamphlet, 
as every one must be which elucidates the productive 
powers and undeveloped sources of natural wealth in our 


colonie $. 
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POLITICAL 


Arrer some years of apathy and disgust at the do- 
nothing policy of the late Ministry, the country is again 
roused. The great and immediate object of the move- 
ment is free trade, commencing with the repeal of the 
Corn and Provision Laws ; for, after the evidence of the 








: 
desperate state of the country, which has lately been | 
the arguments I ever heard urged against the repeal of 
the bread-tax, it has always appeared to me the most 


brought forward, the greatest Conservative must see that 
something must be done for the relief of our manufactures 
without delay. There seems every reason to believe, 
that some change in the Corn Laws is contemplated ; 
but no one supposes that it will be to such an extent as 
the country will accept. It is in vain now to speculate 
on the measures to be proposed by Ministers, as a few 
weeks! will withdraw the veil from their mysterious 
schemes. That new taxes will be imposed, is quite 
certain. There appears no chance of making up 
even the deficiency of the revenue by indirect taxes ; 
and the wars in the east, of which there is no prospect 
of a termination, as well ag the probability of a war 
with the United States, will render farther expenditure 
necessary. In the present humour of the country, we 
do not think either an income or a property tax, however 
small the rate, would be submitted to. If any class is 
at all in a flourishing state, it is the agriculturists, and 
especially the landed proprietors, whose rentals are 
yearly increasing. Notwithstanding the clamour which 
has been raised against Mr. Cobden’s scheme of increasing 
the land tax, it is well worthy of consideration. Any 
attempt to raise additional revenue, by increasing the 
rate of postage, will prove a failure, though it is far from 
improbable that it will be attempted. The means of 
evading a high rate of postage, and indeed any rate 
above a penny, were too clearly pointed out in the 
evidence collected by the committee on postage, and 
too widely published to the country, to render it pos- 
sible to collect much additional revenue from an 
increase of the present rates. Were the whole, sys- 
tem of our Taxation remodelled, a much larger re- 
venue might be raised with less burden to the people. 





ANTI-CORN-LAW CONFERENCES 


Continue to be held almost daily in all parts of the kingdom. 
The conference of Dissenting clergymen and elders was 
held in Edinburgh on the 11th, 12th, and 13th January. 
Upwards of 700 members were present. Considering that 
the ticket of admission for strangers, not members, was 
5s.,and that no person, even to the last hour, was ad- 
mitted without payment to some extent, it is remarkable 
how well filled, and even crowded, the place of meeting 
—a large church—was during the whole three days, and 
especially in the evenings. It is now certain that the 
Presbyterian Dissenters, at least in Scotland, are in 
favour of repeal of the Corn Laws ; and although some 
few of them, before the meeting, had some hesitation re- 
garding the propriety of an immediate and total repeal, 
we can hardly doubt, that after hearing or reading the 
arguments adduced at this conference, their scruples 
must have given way. Not one minister out of 494 who 
returned auswers, expresses himself in favour of the 
Corn Laws. What a contrast this forms with the 
Establishment! for we will venture to say, that there 
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are not 1! out of 1100 who are not in favour of them. 
One of the remarkable features of the meeting was, the 
bringing forward of practical farmers to advocate repeal. 
Mr. George Hope, an extensive East-Lothian farmer, of 
much experience, ridiculed the notion that a repeal 
would throw great tracts out of cultivation. “ Of all 


futile. I ask, is there any danger of any of the land 
running away! Surely not. And if at present the pro- 


| duce is sufficient to give food for the labourer, and leave 








a surplus to the landlord, what is to prevent it doing so 
even ifthe nominal money value of the produce should 
be lowered!” The actual outlay in money per acre in 
cultivating land does not exceed 10s. 6d., all other charges 
and expenses being regulated entirely and immediately 
by the price of grain. The landlord is generally paid 
his rent in wheat. The labourers receive the bulk of 
their wages in the produce of the farm, and it can make 
no difference to the farmer what is the nominal price of 
the oats and other produce raised by himself, and given 
in wages to his ploughmen, or consumed by the horses 
on the farm. Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, made his 
appearance on the last day of the meeting. He was 
enthusiastically received. He urged, with great earnest- 
ness on the meeting, the necessity of unanimity, and of 
agreeing to nothing less than unconditional and absolute 
repeal ; and expressed his conviction, if this was insisted 
for, the laws restricting the import of provisions would 
soon cease to deform the statute book. The only Mem- 
bers of Parliament present were Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Ewart. <A great mass of valuable statistical information 
was brought forward by the different speakers. The con- 
tinual sinking of the wages of the operative, the in- 
crease of crime, and the almost inconceivable state of 
destitution, not only in the large manufacturing towns, 
but even in the small villages in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, were proved by the most unquestionable evidence. 

Giascow Mrrtinc.—The meeting at Edinburgh was 
followed by another at Glasgow on the l4th and 15th 
January, at which many of the most influential manufac- 
turers and merchants attended. The business commenced 
with a meeting of delegates in the forenoon. Reports of 
avery interesting description on the State of Trade and the 
Operation of the Corn and Provision Laws were given in 
from nearly 30 places. They all represented the distress 
as most severe. A banquet took place in the City Hall 
in the evening, at which 2000 persons were present, and, 
among others, the following Members of Parliament :-— 
Oswald, Fox Maule, Wallace, P. M. Stewart, Ruther- 
furd, Ewart, and Duncan. Mr. Fox Manile said he did 
not see why the landed proprietors should dread the 
abolition of the Corn Laws; and he found on inquiry at 
practical agriculturists, that they had no fear of getting 
on although the Repeal took place. Mr. Buchanan gave 
in a paper, showing that the depositors in Savings’ Banks 
were not persons connected with manufactures, and that 
the amount of deposits had decreased as the price of 
bread rose. On the evening of the 15th, another Soirée 
was held, at which 1600 persons were present. 

Duxpex Meetinc.—A meeting has also been held at 
Dundee, of the Anti-Corn-Law Association of that town, 
and deputies from the other associations in Fife and For- 
far shires. About fifty deputies, magistrates, merchants, 
manufacturers, and tradesmen attended. Mr. Baxter, 
the chairman, estimated the annual tax imposed by the 
Corn Laws alone at from thirty-six to fifty millions. He 
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showed that the shipments of linen from Dundee had 
greatly declined since 1836. Since 1837, there had been 
210 bankruptcies in Dundee,—an extraordinary number, 
considering the size of the town. Two-thirds of the looms 
in the town are unemployed. Since 1836, wages have 
gradually declined; and they are now 25 per cent. lower | 
than in that year. More than half the mechanics are _ 
unemployed, and five-sixths of the masons. Mr. Saun- | 
ders stated that, up to 1791, the price of wheat had not | 
for a century averaged above 40s. ; but since, not less | 
than 65s.. Taking the consumption at forty millions of | 
quarters, the increase on the price, 25s., had obliged the 
people to pay fifteen hundred millions,—twice the amount 
of the national debt,—for the advantage of the landlords. 
Mr. Landale, of Kirkealdy, feared that the additional 
duty lately imposed by America on our linen manufac- 
tures would reduce the export to that country one-half. 
Iie moved a resolution, “ That high priced food and de- 
pression of trade uniformly accompany each other.” 
Mr. Kinloch, of Kinloch, moved a resolution, disclaim- 
ing any intention to injure the agriculturists, and ex- 
pressing the conviction, that the removal of all restric- 
tions on commerce would be favourable to the true and 
permanent interests of all classes of the community. 
Mr. F. L. Carnegie, of Boysack, another landed proprie- 
tor, said, “ For himself he had not only no objection, but 
a strong desire to see the abolition made immediate.” 
From an examination of the numerous reports which 
had been received, it appeared that one-third of the 
operatives of the district were idle. 

GexeraL Distress.—But the distress is not con- 
fined to any peculiar trade. The shawl manufacture 





of Edinburgh, once a considerable manufacture, has | 
The receipts of the clothiers, | 


all but disappeared. 
drapers, &c., in this city, have fallen off a fifth, com- 
paring 1841 with 1840. In the iron manufacture, 
one-fourth of the blast furnaces has been blown out. 
At Carlisle it has been found, from a minute personal in- 
spection by advocates of the present Corn Laws, that one- 
fourth of the population is bordering on absolute starva- 
tion. Of 300 paper mills, only 120 are in operation. The 


broad cloth manufactures of the west of England are as | 
much depressed as those of cotton and linen in other | 
Ata meeting held at Bath, it was stated that, | 
in the town of Bradford, in 1820, there were nineteen 


places. 


manufacturers, who produced 620 pieces of broadcloth. 


Nine have since that time failed, six have left the trade, | 


and only two remain, who produce 100 pieces. <A factory 
and premises which, twenty years ago, brought £4200 
per annum, are now let for £300. In 1820, with a smaller 
population, four times as much bread and meat were con- 
sumed as at present. The same account was given of a 
great number of other places; and it appears that the 
broadcloth trade, once our staple manufacture, is threat- 


ened with speedy destruction. From a pamphlet lately | 
published by Alderman Bateson of Leeds,we have learn- | 


ed some important facts regarding the transference of 
the woollen trade from England to the Continent :— 
567,317 pieces were exported in 1624; 258,962, or only 
about two-fifths, in 1840. Verviers, in Belgium, has 
advanced her woollen productions, from a small amount 
in 1824, to 105,245 pieces; Aix-la-Chapelle, from a 
small amount, to 230,000. It is to this place that the 
Hast India Company have given an order for 15,000 
pieces of cloth, which they have hitherto purchased in 
this country. Upwards of four millions of pounds of 
British wool are exported to Belgium alone. Why 
ought wool to be allowed to be exported, to be ne fit the 
agricullurist, and food be prohibited to be imported, to 
the projwdice of the manufacturer ? 

Botton Meetine._ On the 5th January, a meeting of 
#00 friends of Free Trade was held at Bolton. Dr. 
Bowring, Colone] Thompson, Mr. George Thompson, and 
several Members of Parliament were present. The toastof 
total and immediate repeal of the Corn Laws, was received 
with loud, repeated, and unanimous cheering. Colonel 
Thompson said, that could we get compensation for the 
evils sustained by the Corn Laws, it would be nothing 
but justice. “They must bring up their minds to the 


of Corn. Try them with that.” This proposal was loudly 
cheered, and ought to be acted on. The landed interes 
had a bounty on the export of Corn for the first half of the 
last century, and drew many millions from the people jp 
name of Bounty—a bounty to be paid for starving the 
people! We are glad to observe at all these meetings 
that the scheme of Emigration has been treated with 
merited contempt. 

MANCHESTER CONFERENCE.—At Manchester, a meeting 
of delegates from the principal towns in England and 
Scotland met. The details of the distress in their various 


localities were similar to those we have already given, 


A public meeting of the inhabitants was held after the 


conference. The chairman stated, that as government 


required 200,000 muskets, to replace those burnt at the 
Tower, a deputation had been sent from Birmingham to 
endeavour to get the order ; but in submitting a list of 


| prices, they were told they must come down, as the Go. 


vernment could get them cheaper in Prussia and other 
countries. They did bring down their prices, but still the 
deputation was informed that they could be got cheaper 
abroad. A resolution to petition for the total and imme- 
diate repeal of the Corn Laws was passed, “ recommend- 
ing, in such petitions, the immediate appointment of a 
Committee, to consider the best mode of making vve com- 
PENSATION, Which the suffering people of Great Britain and 
Ireland have a right to demand from the aristocracy,” 
This alludes to Mr. Cobden’s proposal to compensate the 
people by levying the land tax fairly, at the legal rate 
of four shillings per pound of the rental. This is the 
proper way of going to work. The best way of defending 
ourselves is to carry the war into the enemies’ country, 
It is gratifying to observe, that at all the meetings which 
have been held for some time back, unlimited freedom of 
trade has been contended for; not merely the removal 
of the protection to the farmer, but of all protections and 
restrictions whatever. Let petitions from all parts of the 
kingdom, from every town, every parish, every village, 
be got up, to be presented to parliament at its meeting. 
The number of petitions, as well as the number of sig- 
natures, is important. 


—_— 


SCOTLAND. 

East Coast Rattway.—A_ meeting was held in 
Edinburgh on the 14th January, for the purpose of 
promoting a line of Railway to Dunbar, being the first 
portion of a railway along the coast to Newcastle : the 
Lord Provost inthe Chair. The large room was nearly 
full. Mr. Learmonth addressed the meeting. He stated 
that the line was of very easy construction, and might be 
made for £500,000, or about £20,000 a-mile. At the low- 
est estimate, he calculated that above £72,000 per annum 
would be received for passengers, and £23,000 from goods, 
or £96,000 in all: from which, deducting one-third for 
expenses, a clear revenue of £64,000 would be left, yield- 
ing 11) per cent. on the outlay. He adverted to the 


| west coast line of railway to England from Glasgow ; and 


stated the distance to Lancaster, including the branch 
from Thankerton to Edinburgh, was 202 miles; the 
engineering difficulties were of the most serious descrip- 
tion ; and the great proportion of the intermediate coun- 
try so thinly peopled, that the line could not be made 
in portions, as no revenue could be expected till the 
whole line was completed. Taking the expense at 
£20,000 a mile only, the cost would be upwards of four 
millions. After several resolutions had been passed, & 
large committee was appointed. Considering that, with 
the exception of the first eight or ten miles, the route 
from Edinburgh to Thankerton runs through Carnwath 
and other muirs almost totally destitute of popula 
tion, and that it would cost probably £800,000, there 
is no chance of the line ever being made. The Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Railway has cost £30,000 a mile, 
and we do not think that there is any chance of the 
western line being made at a smaller cost, or si 
millions sterling. Truly a magnificent project! Were 
the line to Dunbar fairly commenced, we have n0 


_doubt a company would soon be formed to make a Rail- 


proper height, and demand a bounty on the importation | way from Newcastle to Berwick, and the intermediate 
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ce would then only be thirty miles. Measures are 


to the junior. 


siready in progress to connect Newcastle and Darlington | 


by railway : and hence the formation of a railway from 


Edinburgh to Dunbar will secure the intercourse between | 


<sotland and England by the east coast; for not only will 
London and the eastern part of England be reached with 

at ease and expedition by this route, but the middle and 
west of England, by means of the Carlisle and Newcastle, 
and other railways. It is, therefore, a matter of the ut- 
most importance to Edinburgh that the railway to Dunbar 
should be formed ; for upon this project it depends whether 


| 





Edinburgh is to continue to retrograde, as it has done | 
for the last quarter of a century, or again to spring into | 
slovenly manner; while the monopoly the present system 
may at first sight seem exaggerated; but when it is | 
considered that the number of passengers on the Edin- | 


new life and vigour. The sum set down for passengers 


burgh and Dalkeith railway has been as high as 300,000, 
and that the whole district from Edinburgh to Dunbar,and 
for many miles beyond, is thickly peopled, a slight con- 


sideration will show that there is no improbability of the | 


revenue estimated being derived from passengers. 

Tue Bar.—Great indignation has been expressed in the 
London newspapers, at Lord Denman being obliged recent- 
ly to leave the Court of Queen’s Bench, without hearing 
the cases set down, on account of the non-attendance of 
counsel ; who, in order to increase their chance of employ- 
ment, choose to practise in two or three courts which sit 
at the same time. It was the last day of the sittings, and 
the Gourt rose at eleven o'clock forenoon, instead of nine at 
night, as usual,on that day. The evil is equally, at least 
very strongly, felt in the Scottish Court of Session. In 
that Court, the two Inner-Houses, and four of the Lords 
Ordinary, sit at once,—that is to say, six distinct tribunals 
—and the Jury Clerks hold also a sort of seventh court. It 
thus daily happens, that when a case is called in one Court, 
the counsel, who has been instructed and fee'd, is plead- 
ing in another; so that the cause must either be delayed, 
or be proceeded with in absence probably of the leading 
counsel; or, if not speaking, the counsel may be obliged 
to leave the one case or let it go on as it may, in order 
toattend another. The Court have laid it down as a 
rule, that, however insignificant the cause, there must 
be two counsel fee’d for Inner-House business, so that 
one may be ready to plead the case if the other is else- 
where engaged when it is called; a rule which causes 
not only great expense to litigants, but occasionally ex- 
poses a party to much disadvantage : for example— 
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where the junior counsel on the one side, owing to the | 
absence of his leader, is opposed to both the counsel on | 


the other. Nearly all the delay, confusion, and expense 


necessarily arising from the sitting of so many courts at | 


once would be avoided by the counsel dividing them- 
selves, each choosing his own court. For example—the 
senior counsel should be confined to the Inner-House, 


the junior to the Outer; and farther, they ought again | 


to be divided into First Division Counsel and Second 
Division Counsel. Thus, in regard to the most important 
part of the business—that of the Inner-House, a case 
would nerer be delayed for want of counsel; the disad- 
vantage at present arising from the junior on one side 
having to oppose both counsel on the other, would be 
avoided, and one half of the expense attending an ad- 
vising in the Inner-House would be saved. The time of 
the Court would also be saved: for at present it often 
happens—once or twice a-week certainly—that one of 
the Divisions of the Inner-House has to rise sooner than 
it would otherwise do, leaving the business unfinished, 
because counsel are engaged in the other Division. With 
regard to the Outer-House, again, although the remedy 
Would not be so perfect as in the Inner, still great and 
obvious benefit would arise, inasmuch as each counsel, 
instead of practising before six courts, as at present, 
would only practise before two. The plan proposed 
would not prevent the counsel of the Outer and Inner- 
House consulting with each other in much the same way 
as at present: for, as matters are now conducted, the 
senior counsel generally is consulted whether a case 
thould be brought into Court; but the writing of the 
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When the ease is carried into the Inner- 
House, the pleading is in many cases left entirely to the 
senior, the duty of the junior being only to prompt him 
if necessary, a matter which can be as well done by the 
agent. We believe a division of counsel would not only 
be advantageous to the public, but to the Bar itself, 
Throwing the matter of delay and expense out of the 
question, the monopolising of the chief business of a 
Court by half-a-dozen leading lawyers, must be as per- 
nicious to the Bar itself as the litigants. However indus- 
trious and able, there is only a certain quantity of busi- 
ness which any one can do properly. If overwhelmed 
with business, the lawyer must do some part of it ina 





creates keeps back unduly, and discourages the junior 
portion of the Bar. But as any division of counsel would 
be opposed by the influential part of the Bar, there is 
no chance of the change we have proposed being effected 
unless the public take up the matter. 

LRELAND.— Meetings are held weekly in Dublin for the 
Repeal of the Union, at which the Lord Mayor is a re- 
gular attendant, but they do not seem to excite much 
interest. The weekly receipts are from £50 to £60. Sums 
are occasionally received from America, and one or two 
Repeal Associations have been formed in that country. 
Meetings have also been held for the purpose of further- 
ing the consumption of Irish manufactures, now vending 
in marts established by working-men in different parts of 
the city. Marts for the sale of hosiery, silks, shoes, and 
various other articles, have been established in Dublin, and 
the sale seems to be considerable—£1000 having been 
expended in a short time in the purchase of leather.— 
Mr. West, the Tory Member for Dublin, died some time 
ago. Lord Morpeth, who isin the United States, has 
been nominated as a candidate, and has every chance of 
success. Owing to the great expense of a contest for 
Dublin, £10,000 or £12,000, the Tories have had much 
difficulty in getting a candidate to come forward. A Mr. 
Gregory has been found, who is willing to advance 
£4000, if other £4000 be forthcoming on the part of the 
Dublin Tories; but they do not seem very ready with 
the money. 

Tue Continent.—France appears to be in a very dis- 
turbed state, and it is not likely that any great length of 
time will pass over without a serious outbreak. Paris is 
full of soldiers, who, for want of other employment, have 
been fighting with each other. There has also been an 
emeute of the students, but not attended with any serious 
consequences.—In Spain, Espartero is exerting himself 
to tranquillize the country, and restore her long-lost ener- 
gies. Freedom of trade 1s said to be one of the objects 
he has in view.—A treaty has been signed by the repre- 
sentatives of France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, with 
Great Britain, whereby the four foreign powers adopt the 
English laws against the slave trade. The actual engage- 
ment in the trade is piracy, and the embarking of capi- 
tal in it is felony. All the powers grant to each other 
the right of search into vessels bearing their flag. This 
is a most important step towards the abolition of the 
traffic in slaves. 

Asts.—Amoy, one of the strongest fortresses in China, 
situated opposite the island of Formosa, has been taken 
by the British, without loss. The expedition immedi- 
ately sailed for the northward, leaving a «mall garrison 
on an island in the neighbourhood. Pekin, it is said, is 
the next object of attack ; and until it is taken, there 
seems no probability of the war being brought to a ter- 
mination.—-Hostilities still continue in the north-west of 
India. The Emperor of Burmah has taken alarm at the 
force sent against him, and no longer occupies any part 
of the British force. 

Unitep States.—The accounts from the United States 
are by no means satisfactory, and the difficulty of main- 
taining peace between Great Britain and the States is 
daily increasing. The affairs of M‘Leod and the Caro- 


_ line have not yet been adjusted; and the States are in- 


creasing their navy, which at present consists of only 66 
vessels. Inroads have again been made on the Canadian 


papers, which are prepared in the Outer-House, and frontier by the American sympathisers: barns have been 


the general management of the case while there, is left | burmed, and houses plundered, and the Canadians seem 
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preparing to retaliate. It is now certain that the Ame- 
rican Government will not submit to our searching their 
vessels for slaves ; and war seems inevitable, if we insist 
upon exercising this pretended right. In this question 
we conceive the Americans to be in the right, and our 
Government in the wrong. We have no more right to 
search an American or other foreign ship for slaves, with- 
out the consent of the Government to which it belongs, 
than we have to make a search for that purpose within 
the territories of the United States. The thing that 
aggravates the quarrel is, the recollection of the right 
we assumed of searching American vessels for British 
sailors, previous to the war of 1812. It is evident, from 
what is stated in the French papers, that if we engage 
in a war on this account, we shall not be supported by the 
parties to the late treaty; on the contrary, we shall have 
some of them—France, for instance—against us. There 
is no doubt, unless some device be fallen on—such as 
sending a sufficient number of American cruisers to the 
Slave Coast, to search their own vessels—the trade in 
slaves will be greatly increased ; for every vessel engaged 
in that nefarious traffic will hoist the American flag. It 
is somewhat unfortunate that, at this present moment, 
an American vessel, proceeding from Richmond, Virgi- 
nia, to New Orleans, with 135 slaves, was seized by 
them ; the master, owner, and some others, murdered; 
and the crew compelled to run the vessel into Nassau— 
a port in the Bahama Islands, belonging to England. 
The British authorities seized those accused of the mur- 
der, but refused to send them to America, or to detain 
the other slaves. The southern states of the Union are, 
of course, indignant at this proceeding. By the law of 
England,aslave becomes free whenever he touches the soil 
of the British dominions; and the authorities at Nassau 
could do nothing else than liberate the slaves. It seems 
very doubtful even how far they were justified in detain- 
ing those accused of murder. In the eye of British law 
they did nothing wrong in regaining their liberty at the 
peril of those who were invading it by carrying them off 
as slaves. The Americans, on the other hand, maintain 
that our authorities have no right to judge what is and 
what is not American property. The question is cer- 
tainly of the most perplexing nature ; for if the Ameri- 
can doctrine be right, they ought to be entitled to reclaim 
the slaves who have escaped from them, and taken refuge 
in Canada or other British dominions—a right which has 
never yet, we believe, been asserted. 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 


We have little to report, in addition to what has al- | 


ready been stated, in regard to the state of manufactures. 
There appears, as yet, no prospect of revival ; on the con- 
trary, a still further reduction of wages in some manu- 
factures, particularly the cotton, is in contemplation. In 
the iron trade, although one-fourth of the furnaces-——each 
requiring 300 men—have been blown out, it has been re- 
solved not to lower the wages of those employed. Owing 
to the fall in the price of sugar a larger quantity has been 
consumed last year than in the preceding. In this trade 
a singular mode of evading the duty has been discovered. 
Foreign sugar is liable to a prohibitory duty of £5, 3s. per 
ewt.; but it can be imported into Guernsey free of duty. 
It is there made into lozenges, and other sweetmeats, on 
which a duty of only 7s. 6d. a cwt. is paid, when imported 
into Britain, while sugar imported from our own Colonies 
is liable to a duty of 24s. 


a-year. 
appearances, but many tons have been imported without 


any acid at all, being fine loaf sugar, which only requires to | 


be remelted to pat it into the ordinary shape. Our restric- 


tive system of commerce is leading every year to counter | 
The Ameri- | 


restrictions on the part of foreign nations. 
cans have raised the duty on the import of linens, and the 
members for the Northern States are clamouring for 


ene = -_ 





In this way the revenue is said | 
to be defrauded tothe extent of from £200,000 to £300,000 | 
In general, some acid is put in the drops to cover | 


higher duties on the import of manufactured goods of a) 
sorts. The Russian Government has it in contemplatioy 
also, to raise the duty on woollen goods imported. 
Manufactures are rapidly extending all over the contj. 
nent, and the manufacturing interest will soon become xo 
strong, and so well combined in Germany, at least, by the 
Prussian Commercial League, that, in a few years, we 
will be entirely excluded from the continental markets, 
unless we relax our restrictive system without further 
delay. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Notwithstanding the agitation for the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, farms throughout Scotland are letting as 
high, and in many instances higher than they did when 
the former leases were taken twenty years ago. At the 
Glasgow Anti-Corn Law Meeting, Mr. Thomson the 
delegate for Dunse, produced a “ Statement showing the 
farms and land let in the neighbourhood of Dunse, 
county of Berwick, during the last three years, giving 
the old and new rents, and rise per cent. in each.” This 
document showed a rise in rents, varying from 25 to 
128 per cent., the average being 38; and proved, in a 
strong manner, the rapid increase in the value of land, 
Sir James Graham of Netherby, expects to increase his 
rental some £5000 or £6000 a-year, as a provision for his 
eldest son now coming of age. Grain markets, owing ina 
great measure to the rawness and bad quality of the crop, 
and partly from speculators being more willing to invest 
their money in foreign grain than British, have been very 
dull, and the duty on wheat has risen to 24s. 8d. There is 
great probability that, in a month or two, the holders of 
foreign grain will begin to work the averages, and that 
the duty will be greatly reduced. We do not see why, 
in the meantime, the foreign grain in bond should not be 
liberated from duty at the nominal rate, for the purpose 
of feeding the starving operatives. We do not think 
there would be any difficulty in arranging with the Con- 
mittees which have almost in every town been organized 
for the relief of the Poor, the means of having the grain 
ground and baked for their exclusive use. Surely 
if a measure of this sort were introduced into par- 
liament, no one could oppose it ; at least it would 
be highly important to ascertain, who, in times of 
distress like the present, would attempt to aggravate 
the evil, for hisown emolument, and on what grounds 
his opposition would be placed. It is remarkable, 


| that although the consumption of butcher meat has fal- 


len off in the manufacturing towns from one-half to two- 
thirds, the price still continues without abatement. In 
1836, the number of cattle killed in the town of Forfar 
was 800; in 1841, 400: in Dundee, 7800 cattle were 
killed inthe former year, and only 5096 in the latter, 
although the population has greatly increased during the 
five years. This appears to show that the disease among 
the cattle and sheep, which has prevailed more or less 
for some years, has been much greater than has gener- 
ally been supposed ; for had trade been as brisk as in 
1836, butcher meat would probably have reached Js. in 
the pound. American salted beef can be purchased in 
Liverpool for 14d. per pound ; but a duty of 12s. per 
ewt. is exacted on it; and fresh meat, which might be 
brought in any quantity from the continent at 3d.3 
pound, is altogether excluded. All accounts concur in 
the statement, that the quantity of wheat sown is much 
less than for many years, and much of it has been put 
into the ground in bad condition. As it is only in par- 
ticular districts that spring wheat can be sown with any 
advantage, there can be no doubt that the breadth of 
land under that crop will be comparatively small this 
year. The turnip crop has generally turned out defec- 
tive, and more of it than usual has been consumed at 
this season. Potatoes have proved an average crop, 
oa they have mostly suffered more or less by the 
rost. 
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